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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. ‘ ^ 


DkPAR^MKNT of THK iNTEnTOR, 

• BnUKAUOF Educatiok, 

. ' Washin(/ton^ September 25^ 1919. 

Sir: T riti transjnitting herewith for publication JB a bulletin of 


tlif Bureau of Education the report of a survey of the schools of the 
city of Memphis, Tenn., made under ray direction, X 
it be }>i’inted in the follow^ing seven paitS: 


Part 1. Cliapter I. An Industrial and Social Study ^f Mem- 


phis. 


^ Chapter II. School ^Organization, Supervision, And 

Finance. 

Chapter III. The Building Problem. 

Part 2. Chapter I. The Elementary Schools. ' ^ ^ 

Chapter II. The High Schools. 

Part 3. Civic Education. 

Part 4. Science. 

Pijrt 6. Music.- , ‘ 

Part 6. Industrial Arte, Home Economics, and Gard^ning^ 

'Part 7. Health Work. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Claxton, 

The Seciuetabic or ths Imxebxob, , 
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INTRODUCTION. ' 

Tn April, 1919, at the request of the Board of Education of 
Memphis, Tenn., tlie United States Commissioner of'Education sub- 
mitted the conditions on which the Bureau t)f Education would make 
n survey of the public school system of that city. These conditions, 
us stated by the Commissioner of Education, follow : 

(1) Tliat the board of education, the superintendent of public schools, and 
all other public ofllcers-and teachers connected with the schools will glTe me. 
nnd the persons detailed to make the survey their hearty cooperation, to the 
end that the survey luay be made nfust elTectlvoly and economically. 

(2) That the survey committee be permitted to find the facta as they are, 
and, in jso far as may seem advisable, to rei>ort them as they are found. 

(3) That the findings of the suney committee and such recommendations 
for the Impruvenient of thd schools as ofay seem to be desirable may be pub- 
lished as a bulletin of the Bureau of ECducatloo at the expense of the Federal 
Government for distribution, first, among the citizens of Memphis and, second, 
among students of education throughout the country. 

(4) That the necessary expenses of the survey, Including expenses for 

travel (hibslstence for employees of the bureau detailed for this work, and 
the bouornrluuis and expenses of the one or more additional persons whom It < 
may be necessary to employ to assist In the work, will be paid by the board of 
(‘ducution. It Is understood, however, that the board will not be obligated for 
expenses beyond $5,900. * 

It is my purpose to begin the survey on or'before May 12 and to have tkp 
field work of It finished In June. The final report wdll be submitted nnd printed 
ab early as pos-slble after the 1st July. Such porilon as ntay be need^ by / 
the board in determining their building policy for next year. will be submitted, 
as much earlier than the 1st of July as possible. , * 

On May 5 the commissioner was notified that’ all the conditions 
named had been' agreed to. To assist him in making this study the . 
commissioner appointed the following commission; . * . ^ § 



THE 8tT»\'ET COUUISSIOIV. 


Frank; F. Bunker, £rpcciafi«rif> Cffy. i3choot Sysiemii. Buretm of 
lUrector of 4he ^rveyf " \ 4' ^ 

_ ;.Teo‘cA<!r#; y ,V- C'S ^Vy 

william T,.' BaWden, iik[ T^ocdfional Edioa^^'t of 
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'Blmer W. Christy, ffupart^or of industrial Education, PubUo Schools, Oku 
^ rinnati, Ohio. 

rit‘tcher B. Dresslar, 4n School Architecture, fionita^ion, Buildings, 

and Equipment, Bureau of Education. 

Arthur W. Bunn, Epe<HaUst <n Civic Education, bureau of Education, 

• Win Enrhart, SupenHsor of Music, Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

^ All re Borrows Fernandez, Specialist <n Social and Industrial Problems, Bureau 
of 

Florence C. Fox, Spet'ialist in Primary Orade Education, Bureau of Education, 
Ada Van Stone Harris, Director, of Elementary Practice Teaching, Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Carrie A. Lyford. Spanalist <n Home Economies, Bureau of EUneation. 

• F. A. Merrill, Sprnoli.sf in School and Home (Jardvning, Bureau of Education. 
Jidin L. UnnUnll, Specialist in School and Uome Oardimmg, Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

Willard S. Smnll. Specialist in School Hygiene and Physical Education, Bnreou 
of Educatioyi, 

OeorKe R. I^vIrs, Professor of Secondary Education and State High School 
Inspector, Ohio State University. 

The field work began May 12 and was completed ‘Juno 7, except 

* that two members of the staff remained two weeks longer. - 

While the time for the examination of conditions was short, tlie 
schools closing for the year on June 13, nevertheless, through careful 
organization of the work and through frequent meetings of tire staff 
foi* the discussion of every phase of tlie problem, definite and positive 
conclusions in .which all concurred were quickly reached. Although 
the commission as a whole considered every iinpoitant activity of the 
w^ork of the system, each meml or was assigned to ^he particular field 
^ of his interest. The reports of the members of the commission \vero 
01 ganized by the director of the survey and transmitted to the Com- 
missioner of Education for his approval. The report is issued in 
separate parts for general circulation. ! 
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II. School Organization, Supervision, and Fi- 
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Chapter III. The Building Problem. 

Chapter I. The Elementary Schools. 
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INTRODUCTIOIT. 



sciou?ly n voided pitlior praising or blaming, crediting or discrediting, 
^ individuals, llie matter of placing an estimate upon the value of 
the services ^vhidl individuals are rendering is the duty of local au- 
thorities; it falls outside the province of the survey coniinissiun and 
has not Ucen attempted. 

The commission desires to expre.ss its appreciation of the courtesy 
i and consideration shown its members by citizens of Memphis, the 

fi ^ members of the board of education^ tlje secretary’s office, the super: 

.. / intendent and his dorks, and the entire school corps. Without ex- 

I ^ ception, all cooperated to make the investigation as thorough and as 

‘ efficient as the time would permit. 

A special word of appreciation is due the mRnagoraeht of the 
; Youpf Men’s Christian Asj^jciation for providing office rooms and 

i equipment for the staff, without charge, iind to the local company 

* handling the Hurrough s Adding Machine, whicli very kindly loaned 

one of these machines to the staff. 

^ A summary of conclusions and recoumniudatious will be found at 

the end of each chapter. 
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CHAPTER L THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Contents, — 1. The kiDdeifrnrtrn. 11. Tbtf primary ^rad(^ — The chlUJ’a Intoreats repre- 
Eonted Id the coiui«e of study: units M Int^fest in the child'R euTlronment ; readinf; ; a 
plan for phonics; speltlDi;: language; uriththetle ; getTgraphy ; the problem-project attack, 
III, The grammar g^Hde^) — hjatory teuchiifg ; geography teaching; arithmetic teaching; 
the alms of arithmetic; a minimum otfurse ; the results of the Courtis test In arithmetic; 
results of the stooe reasouliig test; reading, language, ami literature; restilta of tbs 
silent reading teat; grammar In the elementary schools; ti^tchiiig st>elIlDg; results of tbs 
AyroB’ si>elling test ;^uatc ; nature study; Industrial arts; vision of teaching staff; home 
Btudy ; examlimtious ; time schedule; daily program; school excursions ; school e^ulpmeut ; 
discipline; summary of observatloiib and recflaumrudaliona. 


I. THE KINDERGARTEN. 

r 

The kindergarten ia no longer an exj>erinient in educatioji, but is 
an integral of. all progressive school system^ in this country. Ac- * 
cording to reports reteived by the Bureau of Education for Uie year . 
1916, 1^28 cities have public-school kiiuicrgurtens, and alnfost every 
State in the Union has permissive kindergarten legislation. ' 

The inclusion o,f the kindergarten in progressive- school systems 
is based on the i\io(lern ctmeeption of education as a process of de- 
volopnii'Ut than a system of mechanical training. The im- 

pulses and instincts and interests of the young child fornKllie basis 
for tlfe course of ^tudy, rather than instruction from l)ooks which 
comes lateiiJn his'\school life. Ideas are necessary to* understand 
books; ideas are gained through the senses, our first teachers. Tho ' 
kiiulergiirten opens th® child's eyes to the world about him through 
exeuwiions and visits' to the blacksmith’s shop *arid observation of 
other workers. The child gains skill with his hands by learning to 
use many kinds of material. II is ear is trained throiigh songs and 
response to the piano in games and rhythmic activities. By means 
of stories and oral conversation he enlarges -his stock^^of ideas and 
incrcilsci^. his vocabulary; and in all these kindergarten activities he 
is gaining power of attention, habits of -obedience, practice in ex-/ 

. prossjon and ability to work in a group. These habits and skijls are 
basic ill all school work, gnd thus the kindergarten forms the. transi- 
tion from the home to the organized work of the school. ^ 

The high^ percentage of retardation is in the first ^de ih/b^^^^ 
Bcliools all o\*er. the country. The natural inference is that cHildreh / 

■ h 'i' ' * ' i' j *x ■ ' • 1 1 ■ t • ' t V ■ 
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. . I 

condition, and as a ^result, kinder^ali tens were opened in all elc: 
menta ry schools. | * ,, 

A study of tlie eftect of tlie kiluler^art^n in lessening the number 
of repeaters \fas made by a committee: appointed i915, of’tho 
supeHntendents and sehool boards brand) of the Michigan State 
* Teiichei’s* Association, reported by Bei rv.' In 19 towns without a 
kindergarten tlio percwitage of repcUters, all grades consi<lered, is 
28.7 per cent greattn* tlmn in the 75 .towns having kindergartens; 
while in the first grade, taken by itself, the tabhrsliows fhat the per* 
ceiifage of vepeaters in the towns having no kindi^rpirtcns exceeds 
the towns having the kindej'gafteiv by 09.5 per cent. 

The finnual report of the board of o<hii*ation of Louisville. Ky,^ 
191G-17, contains a recent study uunje in two scliools of that city: 

Two sttidies ol iht* jaolMfin, tin* liUMlt*i;:.iii<‘ii (»*im 1 provi'iif retHhla- 

tlpn? were mmh* In two scIumjIs of Uio city 1n which tlu‘r<* liave h<‘on kimter^ror- 
teii8 for a ix*rlo<l of .years siijlioienr U* t»*^r tin* of the rhlM from lluv 

kindergarten through the elghtlj «rmle. I'l'heso stmlles Involved 050 children. 


«' 


HaU-'<hurif — >/(//oen y/. iitn. 


\ 




Total nuniher of <'hlldreti In school •_ 

n'otal mniiher of chlldivu who have Imd kimlorpaiten training. 
'I'otnl miinber of children who failed. 


I'otal number of chlldinm who luul klml^^i^rton training wIjo fallciL 
Total number <»f children who are retarded : 


525 

170 

36 

r> 

107 


Total mlmbcr of children who 1m.ve bad klnde^t^rte^j training nml arc 

retarded • 29 

Average difference In ages from 1-1) Uirough 8-A grahe. live ntondis. 
Ctmclusloiis of Salisbury > ■ 

82*per cent of the number present ait tended klnderg:arton- 
7 per cent of tin* luitnber of chlhli'Cn helongliig failed. 

3 i>er cent of the children who had kimlergarttMi trnlning failed. 

31 per cent of the enrollment are retarded. , 

6 per cent of the kludcrgartendralntsl are retarded. 

* ‘ t 

Isaac Sihelby school stu(iy — Februaryt 19171 

Total number of children In )^*hcK)l 

Total number of children wdio had klndergnrtoi? training 

Total number of children who fniletl 

Total number of children' who had kindergarten tratnlifg who failed 

Total number of Children who are retarde<1_..^....^_J«.-..._, 

Tidal number of children who have had kinderprten draining and are re- 

• tnrded — — - ^ 1 

AVorage difference in ages from l-B tlirough 8-A grade, 4.6 n\onths. 
Coiidusloha for Isaac Shelby ; 

* 5‘t.l per cent 6f the munber pij^ehf aheoded kindergarten, 

V pet Ctot of the n\ifrtber belonKlj^ f 
,ivl5^y cehi orjthe kindergarten ciyidren fnried, . 

^8 ^ni of the enr^h^gnt ret^rd^^ .. 

12.8 per cenf^f the kinde^gart(^ ebgdbn lire retarded, . s 


434 

235 

61 

12 

112 


89, 




■'.•4 k , 
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roncluslon.s for both stiKlfew: ^ 

Th(* kimlor;;iirten trnds to provont retardntion. 

The kliuhTpirton rjiild is iimro iipl (o reinnin Ui school. 

The kindorpirtcn :-ldId Is loss llnl)le to fail. 

Tlic klmh'r-iirtrn tniiniii;; is (guiil on Oio nv(M*agc to a pain of 
Bnd live niunths of .'?c)imo 1 life. 




betwoon four 


j The foK'fioiiifr stmlics are significant, for-tliey indicate that tlie . 

* kiiuicrgai lcn is an important factor in reducing ic])etition in succeed- 
g- . giados^and especially in the first 'grades. It c*\t*i*cises tiiis in- 

fluence, dduhtless both tlirectly and indirectly; directly in the "sense 
Uiat such training tends to fit a child for (piickly." finding Mmself ” 
^in the usual work o'f the school ; ami then indifectlv by. keej^g chil- 
dren out of the first grade until they are nioi!c..inatuct^ Wlrile (h'o 
• kindergarten helps to solve the ])roblcin of, retardati^. this is not 
.the. primary reason for its becoming a part of. every scdiool system; 

^ , there are values wliich do not lend themselves to statistical foi-miila- 

. fion. The kiiiTicrgarten is concerned with the spirit and content of 
i'duc.ation, and its object ia to help the child live his life to the full 
in the earlier stages of development which are recognized iis the most 
important years of the child’s life. Tlie way a child begins school is 
of great significance, and the kindergarten hi\s proved its value as the 
introduction to organized education. Every child sfiould have the 
Advantage of kindergarten education. 

»!. " . f 

II. THE PRIMARY GRADES. 


In examining the coursemf stmly in the primary schools of Mem- 
phis. duringa series of observations in their classrooms, a wide vai ia- 
fion becomes apparent in the outline^the work as printed and ilis,^ 
tributed to' the teachers and the aetigH schoolroom practice. Almast*. 
wilh(^ut exception the suggestions for the -lower grades are igiicrj cii 
and other material and procedure substituted for them. 


This deviation from tlie. course of study has not strengthened the 
work' of the scliool, since the best of the original course has been, lost 
and many of its defects given prominence. Any course of study 
may easily become " a mere scrap of paper” unless it is vitalized bj^ 
till', supervisor and the teacher through their initiative. Perhaps thd 
limst pertinent question we oiin ask concerning the primary schools of 
Me.mphi.s is, How may the primary teacher take tlie present .com-sel 
o1 study and connect its ediicntional princrples with the child's inter- - 
e-ns in such a way that it will bec»me a vital force in his developl^t - ' 
rather tl.iau the basis for a'serifes of drills in ’fonual discipline! ?' .-i 
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THK rULMAUV CHILD S INTUUKSTS ItEPUESBNTED 1 n THE COUK8H 

OK STUDY. \ , ^ 

REAOINO. 

Uolts of interest from the child’s environment used as a basis of script* «• 
vocabulary. 

Board reading Based upon, units of interesf covering subjects, taught In the 
(primary) grad^. 

Definition aruT expjaiiathm of dlHirull wohls by teacher, followed by prac* 
tical ‘use in st^h'iicos by pupils. 

^ » T-ANGUAGK. * . . 

[.aiiguage Is the expressiwi of tlionghi in spoken and written words. In the 
first grade ehlldren should speak tl)elr own thoughts and rei)roduce orally 
slorie.s tolil by others. 

.\The primary teacher^ must encourage children to talk about the things in 
which they are most iinere.s{ed. viz: Pets, toys, games, pictures, holidjij', etc. 

If posXlbU* the object should Ite before the cla.sy. 

Hein-oductlon storlej^’^siMUild he short and within tire (vanprehensloh of tho 
cltiss. 

Poems to bo inembyizod : v\ im^re pr less critical^ Interpretation should be 
attempted before''requlriiig se lections m bo metnorized. 

Druinatizat ion : The tcaclicr may <hoose from the lists of Oral Reproduction 
Stories selej't Ions’ whieb she wishes to have dnmmtlZHl. 

Reproduction storloK sbnuld be short and slum Id center aro\ind Qno^leadlrtg 
Idea* The teacher should tell the st»)ry first, and after an ofien discussion by 
pupils and* teacher the <'hildr0i) shouhl tell it. 

Notk: Picture stories, nnturbi^ storie.s, a^nd poems fvilly outlined for each 
month of the first three years of s*ghool. 

INm’STKl.M. ARTS. 

I.et us not lose sight of the fact that tlie prime object Is, better education 
for tho child — the development of a keen Industrial Intelligence, the nwaken- 
hig of interest in work, and a feeling of sympathy for the workers of the 
world* * 

During tlie past five years tlie advantage of lndu.strlal exercises ns methods 
of education ^as been fully demonstiateil and the Memphis sclu>ols have bivu 
well t*<iiiipp(Hl with .sand tables, sci.s^ors, rulers, construction charts, etc.,* and * 
practically all the teachers have* become quite familiar wdth the processes, and 
fiilkot* ihe ST)lrlt of teaching tlie regular studies through hand work. 

\i*TK: Mass drawing, papt'r fohllng. clay modeling, weaving,'" fdlly outlined 

for each of ‘the first three years of school. * 

0 . • r 

ARITHMETIC. 


veek, month. i 

quantity and ^1^ of fhtuUl|ir things, using tablets, 


Teach orally the value and use of pint, quart, nickel," dime, Inch, foot, nnd 
yard ; quart, peck ; dny* week, month. 

Measi]i*e hpU compare 

i(hdi ta^fliMires, 1 ^ ^ 

Atoy khpwledgc of nqniber the wor]^ tis thdusttrfnf artsi 

ii^lakcw A. ptifce frdhi the near ‘groeVf^. a 
4v .■tiH‘h,; ifUy„Ren, ihehHU re every ard^le, una 
tlie amount of It 


T 


T 


rt children pjjiy ^ 

rhlficUy ’ \ ' 
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MU8IC. * 1 ^ 

' V . \ ■ 

Soft singing Is tbe first jnliK-lple in voice tnilning. Careful attentlo*n sbonUl 
^ given to pure and sweet quality of tone, and all harsh tones should b;' 
avoided. 

Individual singing should be encouraged In all grades. The pupils should, 
be taught to sing with eipres.sion, cletir .eminclatidn»» correct pronunciation, 
and the meaning of the w’ords sliould bo carefully explained. ^ 

OEOGRATHy. 

I ;H loving timt the nt tent ion of children Is most easily kept by the con versa- 
lion lesson, 1 Inivt' in tlieso lessons given the scoi>o of tlie \\\>rk rather tiinn 
the exact langonge to he used. Pni)lls like to relate their experiences. Kn- 
courage Hiem to do so. .\ siinide question wIH cause a child to think. Strive 
to tench him to observe nn<I tu think. Action Is sure to/VoIlow. # 

Provide ns many idoture.s ns practicable to Illustrate the text. If properly 
conducted, an excursion to observe nature is valuable. 

NoxE.~TIie mountains, rivers, soil and climate, Jann products, mlnernis, 
manufactures, cities, counties, hl.story of the Shnte and clty^are given la outliuo 
ns subjects of study for the geography of Tenne.sst^. 


PUySICA!. EXERCISES. 


T 


Ventilate the room properly, avoid draft.\ppnlnt window -monitors. Exer- 
cising outdoors Is of greater beiiedt to pupHs than Imhu^rs; therefore move 
your class outdttors for exercising ns often ns the weather permits. 


UNITS OF INTJ5KEST IN 'THE CHILD'S ENVIRONMENT. 




^ is suirgestod tfmt a surve^^f the child’s cnvironHient by the 
teaohcrri of Memphis would dtymuch toward solving the problem of 
better i)riinary..sc]u>oJs in they community^ Teachers iii.a general 
way are cognizant of these inlerests, but from personal knowledge 
the}' know very little. They should acquaint themselves with some, 
at least, of \thc iiulustrl^ fuid activities of their city and discover 
what forces lie behind the unusual prosperity and growth .of Meiu- 
j)his. Then they sl^)uld jbuild u[)on these interests aii up-to-date, 
progressi ve course of stu^y, w ith a definite aim for "every day of 
the school year closely jconnected w'ifh thenj.„ Every child in tlio 
school is associated in some way with these interests, throiigh his 
home or his out-of-school i life. 

i he centennial celebration of the founding of , Meniphis. was in 
progress at the tin* Uie| schools were inspected, arid yet, in 160 
recorded observatioris in| the .first three gi-ades no reference was 
niade to this ev^nt, excepi as a'TCason for a hoHday or an, early diW * 
missal kt the close of schb^.;'^fo:.Qrie. priimki||:;^ 
beett utiliMdito i*epi^erit the". MissiWnW vat:- andt 
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of the children in a vital way. If it had been used as a basis fbr 
reading and language, for the measuring of sizes and distances, as 
a'-motive for the different mpdes of expression, cutting, drawing, 
painting, modeling, and draiufttization, it would have become an. . 
educational asset both to thpm and to their teacher. 

The'teacher will fihd“TTmindant material for lessons in history and 
geography all about the city of Memphis and its environs upon which 
tdbasc her reading jxnd language. The De Soto Mound, from which 
* the great discoverer first viewed the Father of \Va lei's, is one of the 
♦most interestingMiistorical relics of which a ctty may well boast. 

The fact that it was used by the Federal Army during the Civil War 
' as a fortress adds much to its historical value. It stands to-day. as 
they le.ft it, excavated.dn the center, and the redoubt thrown up, a 
^bndorful monunieitt, botli‘49 an earlier and to a later period of 
American history. 'Starting frbm this milestone, what lessons might 
bo taught the child of the ‘history of his country, ^what ideals ^ 
patriotism might be inculcated.’ and what appreciation* of the civic 

• forefe which shape and mold the destinies' of our Republic might 

be cultlvate<l. . ^ ^ 

The library museum has a collection of Indian regies, taken froni 
, a mound a few miles south of Memphis and presented to the city by 
Mrs, Mason, which, ii one of the finest collections of its kind in the 

• country. The librarian is well informed regarding the .various types 

of pottery represented by this*group and oiui give valuable informa- 
tion to any teacher who. desires to utilize this material in her class- . 
room. ' * ' . 

Some of the chest American literature that has been written deals 
, with this localit3j^ahd\ an earlier period of Memphis history. 
more vital study eouli‘I>e raade,:^th from the standpoint, of classic 
English, and from that of the Jwy valiiej than the all-absorbiivg 
' narratives of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn as set forth hy^ , 
- that ^inimitable writer pi historical fiction, Samuel L.* Cloraons, 
A^-fomUiarly knowii as Mark •Twain. . ' 

Thferl&tybject of cotton is one ofVitaTinte»est to the people of Mem- 
. ! fhisj'and \Vo subject could^ffer greater possibilities to the teacher 
^ha .,ik;%eatchjng for ^ggestive material to use in the primacy 
jij|schp^^ The oijltiVatiotf'aAd growth' of cotton and its manufacture 

usfe*and wnouaiq value^to the people o^ 4 he 
p yi/bfld^igfit well form the basis of to 

adies ^Ulidies ^ history, literotu^ amd Mm^jrial 

ittd dbmestxc sci^^^ by- 

• cottb^,‘the oil am^theme^caad theit m_ahiufackii^j^bfi^r 

rich materitot f or ieasona and w ^ 

sc^ic^fi. >The domesUc pr^^ tT&df au^itutiott for^ ; 

skA totothriya cottolane for lard andlF^oa%il* for 
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oilj afford the doipestic-science teacher on. excellent opportunity to' \ 
ba^ her work upon the units of interest in^ the child’s environ- 
ment.” - 

In geography, the river ^vhich flows by the city and spreads out at 
the feet of the children of Memphis tells a wonderful story of run- 
ning Water. ''Ihiilding on this bank, and wearing on that, cutting a i 
channel here, and piling up a sand bar there, it changes its coure^ so 
frequently from one river bed to another and interferes so seriously ^ 
with the commerce of Memphis that the Government si)end^ millions ^ 
of ‘do Hal'S each year throwing up defenses to hold the water to its j 
^ accustomed course. - . ‘ 

How miichiof this material was'used in the grades in the Memphis * 
schools? iniglit well bo asked. It is the purpose of tbi.s report to sug- 
gest its use in coTinection witli the various subjects of study which 
will be reported in detail in the following pages. j 

. • ; 

• 1. READING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. • ‘ < 


# 


? * 


Primary reading is taught throughout tlie first three grades in the 
sanie gener&l Way. The lessons are based ii[)on' the Haliburton. 
Readers, the Primer, and the First and Sc>cond Readefs. There were 
48 recorded observations made in this subject in these grades, 31 in 
the fii*st grades 10 in the second, and 7 in the third! Only one lesson 
in the first grade was a development lesson from the blackboard, and 
this was based upon word study and not upon subject matter. ’ In the 
thirfl grade one class only was using the library books as' a text in 
rending, , * • ^ 

The method used tn these lessons uniform in all grades end 
was mechanical in the extreme, ' The class form^ in liuu upon the 
floor and read in regular order down the line, on^ pupil reiuling a - 
paragraph and tfie next pupil following, round and ^'ound the class 
until the selection had beeiicomJ)}o(cd, tVhe'uevaf a child came to a » 
word he could not prono^ce, which •occujired frequently, in all 
grades, three alternatives werk open tq him.' He was told to spell thb* 
word, or the teacher s^lledlit for himf or the teacher or afiother * 
phpil told him -what the word was4^ 'Thei*e^wns no made bf^ 
plioniCs as a means ^f acquiritig, vpcahnlary in any leaping lesson 
observed. * . " ' 

Only fo^ur lessons, out of 63 observations in- firgi-gnide work*, were 
given to object of phonics^ and these were nsed as bases for the 
sjpcU^^rathei: for the rea^g lesson, Thk hqw little 

t|la essential eli^^eni in th# ^^ihg pt^cess is'rJ^iving^^i^^ 
iheMempl^sdiOd 

aiid/dejralib>^ ^ thr6ugfi«4,hrt>^ 

j^ars^of^instmtion ^reit put mto effecti . 
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* . i 

pix)Ve Ineffectual as far as any rtal service to the subject of reading 
^ ^ is concerned. In the first'year the con^nant sounds are to be taught, 
in thojsecond the long and short sounds of the vowels, and in the third 
' year the applicatioi^ of the sounds learned to the pronunciatipn of 
difficult words. How futile th^s scheme of teaching phonics becomes, 
and how wholly Inddec^uate, can readily be seen. The vow^l sound in 
any word is its essential element, without a knowledge of which the 
child is powerless to build even one word of his reading lesson, yet 
this element is jiot taught until the second year. Again, in the appli- 
cation of phonics lies its^value^ and this is deferred until the third 
year. It is evident that the t|Hcliers of Memphis liave never used a 
real ‘‘ sound ’’ mebhdd of phonics, wliich may account for the disre- 
pute into which this valuable aid has fallen and the lack of knovi- 
edge shown by the teachers of its value. 

It is urgently recommended that a definite system of phonetics \>e 
adopted in the j>rknary schools of Memphis, and that it be followed 
each day by the teacher w ith persistent effort until the reading in the 
lower grades is lifted to a higher level and the pupils liave acquired 
that independence and initiative in this subject which they now so 
seriously lacR. • 

A PLAN FOR TEACHING PHONICS. 

The following plan for the teaching of phonics is one of the best 
ttat has been formulated and is submitted here as a suggestive out- 
line for the Memphis schools, 

Te^ch the 45 sounds which are the e^ssential elements in i^he English 
language and apply them immediately to the reading lesson. It 
should take a pupil three or four months to master them, and then 
will be able to make out fot himself any phonetic work in the early 
reading books. . 

1. Teach the sounds of single letter: ‘ 

Teach the short ,«;onnd of the vowel, a. In combination wl^h the final con* 
BonantB, t, p, b, d, g. m, amJ n, in words like cap, cab. bad, bap, dam, man. 
JTe^ch the short edUnds of the vowels o, u, o, and I. In the same W'ay ; then the 
hittal Consdhant^ c/f, j, k, r,% y. in words ilke can, fed, hat, Jup, Ueg, 

;iet"; and the final consonants, Ilf ss, and y, In word»like ax, tell, loss; irty. 
' ^2, Tea?^ combinations of letters- representing sjqgle sounds or closely blended 

ffonncls. Uke the ^oOowIng The long’ so\md of the"' vowels ‘In words like mate, 
^ ^4de, note, tube, TOd me\e. Tead^thfe-totnhlnatipns c^, ge, ch, in wonls like 
the t[ol1lo^ng;7^3eRC6, «ge, tack, rich, chick. Shore., r.^ach wortls 

’ Me mat<m, ship, Teach wh/th, words \m$ ^hicliL, 

^caw. 

: ing, In li*r. Wr, nOtv .fur.iS’^^ bsak,j«n#,^i 5 iDBt 

, Twr M 

\lm, %■ bald.*«ilm. ^xeseb un, <dd, oit. hid, lu, 

fer:r* V ■. ■ ' -m. 
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ought, aug^t, as In high, bold, colt, find, wild, eight, bought, caught Teach w 
before the letter a, as in was, and the blende bl, cl, fl, etc., inworda like black, 
-fiuck, Hy ; ble, as in table and similar words; ing, as. in hiding; tlon, as In 
nation; hud sion,'as in mansion. 

\ 

t 

^ THE ABT OF READING. 

^ Another phase of the reading process, and tlie ultimate dim of all 
our training, is tlie art of reading, the reading for knowledgeAhi^ 
appreciation. This aim is reached by oral exercises in reading for 
the expression of thought and '|the cultivation of fluency and ease 
, in reading, and by silent leading for the appreciation of what is 
read. “Everywhere have I sought peace,” says the blessed Thomas 
a Kempis, “ and have found it nowhere, save in a corner with a book,” 
which well expresses what this term ‘"reading* for appreciation” 
means., ' . 

Very little of this -type of reading is done in any of our schools and . 
none .of it, so .far as observed, in those of Meniphis. The teacher’s 
aim for teaching reading must be changed btjore we can hope for’ 

* better readers in our schools. It must be changed from a^urely me- 
chanical requirement to one'of a social nature. From asking, How 
many pdges have beeh read?” “How many words have been mis- 
pronounced?” the pertinent inquiry must 1^, “What are' the chil- 
dren getting from fhe books they are reading? ” ‘^Are they forming 
ideas as they read from the content of the- reading matter? ” or>‘Are 
they forming images of words, with no thought behind them? ” 

^ Too much tan nbt^ said in, condemnation of this latter mode of 

rending. Tlje child forms the habit of calliiig words, as he looks at 
the i)rinted page, in these early ytars, .which will stultify all his later * 
reading. When he comes to read, his history* his science, his litera- 
ture, current.events, or his daily newspaper, he must use a ^nscious 
effort to. get back of the words oh the. page to the ineaning,;'b6cau8e 
he has not been trained to do thisv^nd he will alLhis life 'be at a 
disadvantage in any kind of reading which he un^rtakes. 

Why is it that Jl\e primary teacher invariably emphasizes this for-, 
mal, linechanical type* of reading and ignores the real busing W 
reading? Pei'haps she ^thinks, she hopes^ that ^proficiency in one • 
will <Arry over^toThf^.oW But this is not Any numbet^^^^ 
investigations and t^te in this sjiBj^t refute this a^uinpiion;^^^^ 
o^ the^ abilities does not^^ into the otbeV.O A pupil may:>Jbe 
, able to cJl any word' jn his reading book f rom oover to cover^^^ 

* quife unableSto ■ undei^tahd what he is ^ 

* ' - And fluOncy ^ 

They be taught, to'^ecquire 
\ . ^is ^Ul as Unglitrto r^gnb^ and ^ Imow mrda 
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From the first reading lessons in the. primer to the supplementary 
material^ the third grade, the ability to read for thought should 
be culpv^d. There are many ways in which this may be done, but 
it is accomplished by emphasizing the form of the text in 
reading and ignoring the content. The recorded comments of the 
teaehers in these grades as they were invariably given in the reading 
recitations are witness to the fact that the thou^it of the selection 
was not referred to or noticotl in any way. There was no effort on 
the part of any teacher observed to determine what the child was 
thinking, as he read. Her ^comments had to do altogether with the 
forma) side of fhe proc^, as the following report from two of these 
lessons will show, since they are quHe typical of all the reading, as 
judged from the observation of 48 classes. 

The following is a verbatim report of a readily lesson in the first 
grade, with the Haliburton Primer as a basis : 

T^her, Now weV« going to stand up and hold our book correctly. Alma 
read ♦ \ 

Alnta. (nesiiates,) , 

Teacher. His — 

A7fna.; His name Is Bun. {Hcniiatcs,) 

Teacher. Bun has not, — ^ 

Alma. Bun has not a spot on him. 

Teacher, Bun, three puHs, go ahead. ' v 

Alma. Bun, Bun, Bun, here is an apple. _ . ' . 

^ Teach^, Take It up, Ellner, ^ 

Elmer, (peiiiates.) 

Teacher.'How, — ' ' 

Elmer, How white he la ” . . * 

Teacher. Take up, Ruby, * 

Ruby, A pin. {Hesitates.) 

Teacher. Pan, pan.'. Turn over and take It up. Hold the book correctly. * 
Jennie, take it up. • 

./6mte. (Hesitates.) * - ' . . 

Teacher. You and Max, — ' 

Jennie, You and Max oan.make it * ^ ■ 

Another report takeR at random from the observation records on 
Ipefeding shows how ‘^neral this method has become in tlie primary 
schools. " • ^ - 

(i^aada.)' Jit is Qpace's.henr 

-7- (Epeils.) J, e, t, Jet What Color la |et!‘ What, color is Orade'ii lienf 

(To oliwr.l Tell him, * 

Clast (/A cottcerl,) ... 

ifftsitati^el 

Irc^t PupiK (H^iiatef.lf ^ ^ ' 

Teach^, J<{]^i^ii tda taudh pariidft yeai^dayi didh^t you, Jc^t v . v. . 

" - - K ^ 

: ^S>ocAen Nan read*" ^ 'V ■ 
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Pupil. Sho Is a — • ^ 

Teacher. Tell him the word 
Cfass. {In concert.) Mother. ^ 

Pupil. She Is a mother heu. * » 

I^tpil Grace Shid. ** Come nml pee Jet's chiek’4:.** 

Teacher. Whiit dW \vc say about that little mark over a word? Apostrophe. 



All say It In concert , • 

Class shouting. Apostrophe I ^ ^ 

The teacliers are not wholly responsible for this formal type of 
reading. They apologized frequently for the mechanical nature of 
the reading exercises by explaining that tlie preparation for the 
yearly examinations made the drills imperative, as thfe children were 
to be examined in those particular books, and must know them thor- 
oiiglily.' In many of the I'eading classes the children read too well, 
as judged by the ordinary standards of the schools, and investigation 
revealed the fact that the selection had been memorized, and that the 
pupils read as.irell with their books closed as with them open. If a 
chilli was asked to give tlie tliought of ihe paragraph that had been 
read by another pupil, he invariably repeated the text, word for 
word, as it was foVhd in the book. ' 


i ' UNITS OF INTEREST IN TUK CmbP’s ENVIRONMENT AS A BASIS FOR 

j * ' reading. 

p * Rupposc a, reading lesson is given to this grade that is based upoft 

some interest in the dpld’s envii'eninent. Take the subject of cot- 
j toai. for instance. The teacher stands at the blackboard, chalk in 

1 hhnd, and thejiosson proceeds as follows; . 

I THE STORY OK COTTON/ (MONTH OF AKUIL IN TENNESSEE.) 



tli^' seeda. g^w on; th« cbttqri. 

Pupil CotM wajs on'the , 

^ Teoth^. WHjr flid tto h*v« 




Teacher. How hmny pupils In this class have been out In the country re- 
cently? 

Pupils. (Responding icith hands raised or^icitji .the replg.) I have, I went 

last week, etc. ^ 4 • .... 

Teacher, . What did , you see, Jennie, as you drove along The road? 

Jennie. iVsaw a fanner plowing. ^ ^ 

Teacher. Why Avas he plowing. John? * 

Joftn.'So he could plant hl^ seeds. - ,i ■ ' 

'' Teacher. What.klnd of seeds do you think he Intended to^plaht? " - ■ > 

TttiHZ. Corn or cotton. , - * - » ^ 

Teacher * L*et us talk about the cotton se^ls he plants In hU fleld. How 
many of the class have seen cotton 8€^8? * ^ 

C/ass. (Honda m^ed,) ' . 


¥ 
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^ Nots. Here la a point of departure for 8evoraI units of lessons: 

1. The teacher may tako up the use of cotton to the plant and a deialleil 
lesson on ^e dissemination of seeds may follow. ThejiutUne froln the Coni- 
iiilttee of Ten Is a good one to use In this connection— seeds that tiy seeds 
tiuit sail, seeds that fall, ami s(>e<ls that stick. 

' 2. The subject of grouch of cotton In the Held and Its cultivation, the plaid- 

_ ing. h^ing, thinning, cultivating, and m.aUy the harvesting of the cotton cro,. 

3. The use of the seed, Its manufacture Into oil and meal, and some of the 
.^onomlc values of the products may be Introduced here, and worked out in' 
uetaijl in the number classes. • 4 

4r The use of the cotton pbor, ItB mamifacture into cotton cloth, and so>ne 
tjf Its economic vnlues, wu^es in a cotton mill, etc. • 

5. The history of the cotton plant. Us migration from India, and Its nre- 
bistorfe use as found In the- ruins of ancient cities 

■ ',«:»• '■ 

The topics for these lessons nre given below, and should be selected with 
reference to the grades In which they are given ; 
flow Nature Plants the Cotton Seoef* . 

. Dissemination of seetls. 

How Uie Farmer Plants the Cottonseed. ^ 

Modern of planting cotton, development of. 

Hoeing CottAi ln\he Field. , 

Boys and girls at ‘work in ^ cotton lleid. 

Cultivating Cotton. 

Modem methods of cultivating cotton, development ot 
Picking Cotton, 

The skill required in picking cotton. Why by hand? ' 

\Velghlng Cotton. * » . 

Modem 'methods, contrasted with primitive. 

Ginning Cotton, 

^ RU Whitney and the cotton gin. 

Sending Co^ Away to the Mill. 

Transportation, by river and liy rail 
Selling Cotton. - 

Clas.siiig cotton, and cotton markets. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Its use, and method of manufacture. 

OpjUonseed Meal. 

Its use and Its manufacture. 

.How My QIngham Dress is Made. , ' 

P;rlroJtlire spinner j^nd weaver from India, t^otton mill hi the United States. 
Wjiere the Ootjtm Plant Grows. 

Seti-isi^md cotton and Tennes^ <^tton contirasted i 

the Aztecs Used Cotton, - . 

How Washingtpni Wove <6otton aiKoont Vernon, i ^ 

Found Ctoftpn When He iBscoyered the River. 

^ as she 4»velt>ps Uliese iesson8,mtfuld mestio|r 

toetfeodf End ^ould"ara| out tfee Enaw^fs to her qjiestion^-itofi^i'tbft 
pi^ils la'i spontanTOtjs and spirited^ Wliiere ttenifis in- 

io formati^ fdrm^f 

. ^le, heliKE ^ to foiiudlaie tito in the m4ing . 
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les^n** Two elements^ should be in the teacher’s mind, limited 
voc^ulary and repetition, as she works with the class in the forma- 
tion of sentences; * ■ ' 


HOW THK FAUMKR PLANTS HIS COTTON SEEDS. 

plows The farmer plows ihe ground. 

harrows The farnjer harrows- the growu<}. 

plants The farmer plants his cotton seeda 

plants The farmer plants his cotton seeds wltht planter. 

Is like - The planter Is like a buggy. 

Is ilrawn . The planter Is drawn by a horse. 

has ^ The planter has a seat. * 

sit^ The farmer sits on the seat. ^ • , 

drivws The farmer drives the horse. 

bus The planter has a box.. 

Is lull The box Is full of cotton seeds. 

Orop The cotton seeds drop frohn the hox; 

drop . The cotton see<ls drop onto the ground. 

nro planted I’he Cotton seeds are planted.* ■ '* 




Phrone exercise. 


Phonic exercisee. 


The farmer 
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All the observation^ of seat w6rk in the first grade po^t to the 
fact. that this form of activity is confined wholly to the .building of • 
words with IkteT cardsi In the first school visited the pupils in the * 
first* and second division were working at their seats building letters : 
with these .cards,;, which were being copied ^frbm lists pf 
.On the blackhoardf evidently representing^ a review of the tefm’8.^;\^ 

vocabulary.. V ^ , 

A% soda afii. t^e children came, to sc^ iir the mo 

L ^ a* 4 ^ aV n't* a'" *TKo'tr rt rill . ' w 1 thi^Vi t; ' dhani^: 
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day that would be new and interesting to the pupils and progressive 
in its nature. ‘ 

A more deaSening process than this can hardly be ima^ned, when 
one considers the m6notony of the daily rep^ition of this activity. 
These children h^d outworn, long ago, all the educative value of this 
'exereise, and were only marking 'time to relieve the tc^adier of re- 
sponsibility. ^ , 

It has been reported that $2,000 was spertf on this equipment of 
letter cards by the school board of Memphis, while the number of 
reading books in^c classes was so limited that no class was fully 
supplied, and no exw'a copy found in any room with whi< h to supply 
a visitor. ^ * 

Tl>o> word-building exeirisc, so often repeated, leads to careless 
habits and- to defective im})rcssions of word forms, A record was 
made of the finishec^ work of a 1-1 class, which shows conclusively 
how faulty their visualization must have becn^ as they secnuHl to be 
perfectly saltisfied withHhe results of their attempt to copy 10 words 
'from thig bltickboard. > ^ 

Lesaon in tcord- build in f-/ in a fit cl(VS8. 


Worda. 


stop, 
ball., 

bounce.... 
cotcb 
do«., 

I bov.. 

Kiri.. 

^ run., 
me.. 


Pupil’s worje. 


L 

11. 

m. 

IV. 

V. . 

VI. 

-r 

VII. 

VIII. 

stoq 
qalT 
loss • 

( ovmc« 
catch 

cOy 

run 

• 

ssq 

ddl 

tos 

Louncft 

Icat 

doy 

d^ 

girl 

ran 

stop • 

qoop 

nnt 

ceh 

cat 

POK 

pol 

giy 

ctr 

% ♦ 

stop 

pad! 

loss 

Lounca 

ocatoh 

ROP 

POK 

girl 

ran 

KIT* 

toss 

dounca 

ioCatCH 

pog 

rim 

em 

stop 
dan . 
toss 
dounoa 
cat 
dog 
boy 
olrl 
.run 

stop 

dOU 

toss 

dounoa 

locatob 

stop 

ball 

toss 

pbuoca 

catch 

- * 


IX. 


crUlb 

acutely 

cinoLYE 

coaeLYE 

AkTeFN 


This record of nine pupils is quite typical of all the work of the 
class. About t>ne-third of words ^attempted are correctly repre- 
^ sented by the cards. Capitals were used indisertminately, and letter^ 
Were frequently inverted. This is not an exaggerated iilstan^ of 
the effect which a long-continued use of th^ cards has upon a class 
children in the first grade. The fault lies with the teacher,, and 
Jier failure to prepjire^ from day to day, a variety of activities for 
^<*,seat i^ork wlhdch ^all be educative an^ehkll provide ijx some way 
. ior the eS’ettiise hf tl^ child^^^ 

.Wh$%f^eIidId^s;learne<itQ^ 

Jeflsoij ptia^ieired only pointed : 

^ i te tent4enp^ ^ 

^This id Whe^'a i^Id' jhM 
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spell a list of words he hsjs acquired? pnly part of the power needed 
, to spell correctly. He must learn to ■•spell these words in sentences, 
and he must be trained definitely in this latter requirement. For 
one of thes6 abilities doesjtiotr^cce^sarily transfer to the other, except, 
as Dr. Wallen has denil^n^rated in his investigation of the subject, 
attention is given to the meaning of the \\‘ord and to its use in sen- 
tences when the word lists are being taught. Ihis is what he says: 

If TKeVolumn drill inoludes ninch eiuphitsis meaning and 

considerable dictation practice, we uiayOmturally expect that the 
results will transfer to coinposition' \york, and,’’ ho adds, '‘this is 
exactly what the tests showed.” ’ ' ::*"** 

fl'his fundamental principle of teaching spelling was aptly illus- 
trjitod in the cose of a little girl who took the' standard test in spell- 
iiig in the fifth grade in the IVIemphis schooTfe* Her mother said: 

I Alma stood 100 in her spelling test, and only 85 in her history 
examination, because she misspt^lled so many words. She can spell 
her leg^ilar spelling lesson from tho- book ])erfectly, but wliigh she 
c<m*cs to wriU.a letter it is full of misspelled words of theriimplest 

• U'fiosame connection must be made here ns in the I’oading le>sson, 

' the connection between the sight word, the spoken word, and the idea 
which the word represents. When a child learns to s^^ell from visual- 
. ' izing the word, and the sound of tlte word is Ignored, often no trans- 

fer is ma,de from the sight word to\he spoken word. The child de- 
pends upon the mind’s eye'Ta hejp him out if he is in doubt about the 
‘ spelling of a w^ord^ In other words, lie sees the page of the book, the 
list of words, the relation that one word in the list has to the position 
of another, if he learns his lesson in this w^y. Then when he comes 
to use those words in another setting, in a diffyent relation one to the 
other, his memory fails him and he has nothing to fall back upon. 

.Suppose he Jearns to spell by the sounds of the letters in the word, 
then a slow pixmanciation of the word suggests to him its letters and 
• their rcgutar order in the vv;ord. “ But,” some one says, “ how about 
tlie phonetic words^that do not ifollow the rpgular sounds in the 
word? ” It*is true, phonetic words require special drills, but they, 
in turn, follow -definite yules which the child soon comes to recqg- 
nize, and the slow pronunciation of even these words suggests ^me . 
of their 'letters to the phonetically trained ear.* And phonetic wor4s ; 
-do not need emphasizing. Most tfeacliefs give drills indiscriminate^-; 
" ; ' tippn b31 words alike, tllfse .that the pupils, already know.; and 

tii^.,are .phpnei(ic, as, w$ll as those '.that, 

vi ktSa" hot bHdnctihiriihd aldne^nera 
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Let us insist upon the sound of flw is in spelling, let u^be 
^Le sight is the sound, that the one suggests the 
other, and that a close connection is maae between the one and the 
other. Then let us see to it that back of both the sight and the sound 
in the child s mind is the idea which the word represents. Let (he 
column drill include much emphnsis.upon meaning. Then the sub- 
. ject Of spelling will be shorn of its diflicnlties and will become a 
social factor in the child’s life. Then a child that cim pass 100 [)c.r 
Cent m his column test will not drop to 83 per cent in another stib- 
'ject because he can not spell “even the simplest words” when they 
hre used in sentences. 

3. LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 

% 

There were 15 recorded observations in Jangimge made in the pri- 
mary grades, and tliese were of the same meclianiciil nature as tlw 
lessoiisi in loading, geograpliy, and arithmetic. Memory exercises 
in language in the primary grades are so unusual that they demand 
especial attention in tliia^eport. 

One of tfie.se le.-isonsjv:^ recorded as follows: 

Teacher. Tell me the nainof? of the months that are not abbreviated, Wliat 
does It s«y In t!ie language book about March and April?# * 

PupiL, It says they can be. but Its hotter not to. * 

T&nhcr. What two did she leave out? docii not oa.?trer.) 

Teacher. You didn’t listen. (CIohh responds.) 

Teacher. Use a sentence ami a contraction iti that sentence. What a * 
contraction? 

Pupil, ril go home. 

Teacher. If I were g<ung to write the word “won’t,” how, would I Avrite tlio ' 
contraction? (Pupil icrifcs on the Omud.) 

Teacher. Tell mp a sentence spoken to a person, 

PutHt. Mary, lint-e you your Ies.son? 

Teacher. \Shere would you put the comma? 

5 Pupil. After the word 

( Tfiflc/icr, Give a sentehce^al has a person’s name addressed In the middle 
OT the eentence, . ^ 

ji’wpl/. Are you ready, Mary, to «d to school? 

3 ^Teacher. Where would yon put the coradias? 

Pupil. Before and after the person’s name. 

Teach^. Marie, go to the boflrd nntf write a sentence with a person addressed 
the ihithlle. Jumes, put the person at Ihe end. (Pupil wHtes: Marlon. Is 
tills (I fifie school day?) • . 

Mhy^wmmaT, What IsMarlon? You ma.v tell me one word "iD 
which J-oti u?e aTiypbfn. Whaf does, the llttW rule in the language book sav? 
Wbht klnd of t^ord mitt fMjt divided? >Bpw many ruies h^ve yod leuyiierl 
aoout capital^ X am -fQlpg to ask ^bine-one to ^ve me three, and some one 
olBv Uire^ e^e, ' ^ 

Thp4essoB does dotyiie^ ooi^ sp«tt^%r%^lf. tfhe suly^ 

■ Mly bussed iff bodks..«>f 

psytmoldj^ tod peda^^, it has bc«Q taught so many years in tho 
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normal schools of Tennessee and elsewhere that this departure 
froiri establisfljpd pi-ecedent is most unusual. 

Primary language exercises .jjiould be oral in their nature and 
sliould train for fluency and ease in speaking, just as oral reading 
slionld do in reading. Tlnfhiises for these lessons should be stories, 
iiml poems in the best literature, detail(id narratives in the history oi 
pi iniltive peoples, and informal conversations in nati^re study le>- 
sons. The language "exercise should Jie free and spontaneous as tlio 
pupil reproduces the story or talks, familiarly with his^ teacher. 
Fornnd graniiiSa^:-, ^ven of tho simple type given in the Mein plus 
schools, sliould'lKj'^jiferred unti^^ later year. ^ 

The primary teachers of Alem^m^hould he given a detailed out- 
line* for use imtlieii' language classes^ and a definite time allotment 
for the langujigo period. Tlieh they should religiously fill tliat 
period wr^h^soine language'^exercise each day of tlie school- year. 
.This work requjros tenacity of purpo.se, careful pi*cparation, and a 
viv|d, forceful pi'e^entation on the part of the teacher. It requires a 
sympatlietic attitude, one that will inspire the children to give, un- 
consciously and simply, their own versions of the stories, |x>ems, 
narratives, and experit'^nces which they have gairted from the Jan- 
guage period. Tlie.se exercises should never take the form of memory 
drills, requiring the pupil to repeat like a parrot tho rules of written 
composition from a book, a ml to reproduce, verbatim, the printed 
text of a story. These are the points to l>e emi*liasized ; A definite 
outline; a steady purpose; and a continuous program,, TIie.se are 
the first essentials in the training of little children in, the art of oral 
expression. Outlines for this work are offered from .many sources, 
Init the spirit of tho teacher. is the motive power that shall mako 
the work effective. 

n *4. ARITHMETIC IN THE PRIMARY; GRADES. 



‘ Arithmetic is a logical subject and jends itself quite fiatui*all_^^ to 
a logical devolopnieiit>^For this ixiason, often, the ab,^ract— the _ 
formal, the drill element — is overemphasized, and' the^ second phase 
of the subject, Hs social relationship, which should re^vo Special 
attention in the primary grades, is omitted .entirely. ‘jHAhtruo in 
the Memphis schools. In all the urimary grades the dmoren were 7- 
adding, subtractiilig, multiplying, and dividing^ in abstract computa- - 
tion of numbers .without reference to the use that children *£ake of , 7 
numl^r in the .eviery^^ 7 , . . V' . 

Jn the 40 i^orded ol^iTations qf .;arit 
.ill 

»work being in arithmetic The board 

: wittvs^^ be work^ter claaB^^in 
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seats, and half of the pupils in the room were laboriously engaged in * 
this process. For the first and second grades a scries of tliis kind was 
set for a copy ; £ * 
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Often when^ a class had^finished writing tliis leason^on pads 6f 
paper, tlie niiinber boxes were pjissed and tlvey were recjinred to bulld^ 
the serfes witli their number canb. In tliis W'tiy the study of iiuinber 
ns an .oral exercise was wholly eliminated and the power tliat is 
gained fi'oin oral expression, whuli should be esjxK’ially empbusized 
by teachers in these grades, was lost to the children through a dis- 
proportionate amount df wiftten work in nnmher. 

The recitations in number were dcill exereisei^nd the aim of tl^c 
teacher was to, cultivate rapidity and accuracy. 'One of the third- 
grade exercises illustnites the general iu*p"cc(luTo thremghout the 
schools, as it is given below: * 

Teacher. Now you're coins to sliowMiss how hemitifully you esin 

ans^ver, Anna, is tlmt tlie way to ht*lni%*V We liave to make a huiufi’i^Oi every 
one In tliis clns*^. How many are (54 plus 8? ^ ' 

iPuitil mahex tivo Uttemptx and * •• 

Teacher. IIuiuls hohiml .vtui; soo to your toes. ' • *• 

{ ]*upil viakc.n a third attempt.) ^ . 

Teacher. What did .vou'stiy it was? * ^ 

( r«/o'/ frU'.’i the fajirth time and fifth time and then gives it up.)^ - 
'J'carher. Ludlo, tell lilin. * . 

Liiciic. 04 and 8 are 72. ^ - 

Tt arhcr. 44 and S? • ^ 

J^aiida. {A7vsircri}ig,in order, doivn the line.) 

44 and S are f>2, 

33 and 8 are 41, vtc. * 

Teacher, Hands liehlnd you, 

rupils. 27 ami 11 are 38. <i 

40 and 8 are 54, 

Here the visitor asked the children ‘how they got their answers 
and various methods weni reported. Some counted onrtheir'fingei's, 
as they rather shamefacedly adinittcd. Others added by the rule of 
tens, as in the (^'xample, 4(5 and 8 are 54. - One little girl explained 
her jirocess in this way : “ Forty -six and 4 are 50, and .4 more arc 54,” 
None of the childrt^i were using tlie "method taught by tlie. teacher, 
numery, the addition of units and tens in examples c^f this kind, 
which discovery. caused her to exclaiio with soiiie veKeincnce, “ These 
children have been trained all the way up, and they^^ ought to know it, 
but this class is— I ivon't say what! ” 

III marked^ contrast to this recitation was oi?e observed in the first 
grade where a distinct effort was made by* the teacher to make con- 
crete the extremely formal and abstract material she was required to 
^ teach, , 

T<^acher. Tell ine somettilng .that iiiaki^ X<X ^ ^ 

Papf/. 9 andl. S ahd 2,, 2 And 4. . ^ . 

!r^oA^. e and what mn^ XO? and what? 9 alSA what? Take away ^ 

10. . -v 

K ^ la onfi^inest a^A took i away, how rn^ay ^ wbulff be 
left? Make'lhi^^a ffdte ^ory about It , ^ ^ ‘ " . 
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Momlng: 2 Hmes 5 is 10. 


If I had 10 apples and gave 1 to John how many would I have left? Tfell me 
that In a st^ry. 

How many twos In 10? Suppose I had 10 pencils, and put 2 in a box, how 
many boxes would ; need to hold the AO pencils? 

Note: Here the teacher drew on the board the boxes and the two pencils in 
' each box as the pupils dictated to her. 

Teacher. How many boxes did I have?* How many pencils In each? Let’s 
put that down as a number story. (irnte« on the board: 6. times 2 pencils 
are 10 pencils. ) ^ 

Suppose It were apples ; or pennies : 6 times 2 npples are 10 apples. (Drawt 
Sficture and writee: 5 times 2 pennies are 10 pennies.) 

Suppose I have a bank and put 10 pennies in It. (Drau?s o picture of a bank 
ioiih 10 vi'ixniee in i(.) Count,* how mnny pennies I have In the bank.. 1 bank 
and 10 pennies. 1 times 10 pennies Is 10 pennies. . , * • 

Teachet. (OireH a rcriexv.) 2 times 5 apples? 5 timi^s 2 pencils? 10 times 

1 penny? 1 times 10 pennli>s? ? times 5 ddllars? K/times l*apple? 5 times 

2 boys? 

These are the new things we h^ve learned this 
5 times 2 Is 10. 10 times 1 Is 10. 1 times 10 Is 10. 

This is not an ideal way to teach numbe/ to children of the first 
grade, but is porhnps the best a teacher coi/d do working under the 
handicap of the requirement /for lier graie,. As has been already 
pointed out on another page of this repoi|t,'the coui-se of study in 
arithimtic recommends ah application of these principles to various, 
social uste with which the>children ai® already familiar. In the mat- 
ter of practical application, for instance, it suggests the following: 

Teach oralfy the^value and use of pint. ^art. nickel, dime. Inch, foot, and 
•yard; quart, peck; day, wrek. and niontli. ' 

Measure and compare quantity nt)d size of familiar things, using tables, 
ruler, and measures. - 

Appl^ the pupil’s kno.wledge of number to the wrk In Industrial arts. 

Make a price list from the nearest grcywry and laundry. ^ 

let the children play store: buy,- sell, meuaure every article, and make chank* 
rapidly and accurately to the amount of $1. 

How this important phase of. the subject of number in the primary 
grades has been allowetj to drop into innoctious dasuetude and a sys- 
tem of attract drills on formal arithmetic has been permitted to ' 
take its place is difficult to understand. It ie recommended here that 
the pretent course for the first and 3ec'ond grades in abstract number 
bo carriecf over to the third grade, and that much of the work now 
done in the tliird be left until the fourth yfear. 

* . For the heiyp of those te»chers who have asked for soipo definite 
Wggestions ota tikis subject the following obtlmes are ^yen: 

EP^ ITOMJBBR Dl' 

sfep.-Let-the chlldreji count 6bje<^ ftt.^ ^^lroom, to 

, In ^ fields and i^a. n^ ai^d ’untilL mey qiiD wqiifa , y 

hundred and have i(j»fned dteOntt Md ia^ng nnm w 

•' ■ 
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them also measure and weigh till tlie ordinary units of measure and weight are 
tbproughly known. Let them find aums and differences of numbers of real 
objects by counting. In the same way let them divide smaller numbers Into 
equal grmfps, and put the groups together aR&in. 

IH) not attempt Written or oral^ arithmetic nor the usual learning of tables 
until :i snfhclent amount of this work has been done by the children. It will 
be, as It so frequently Is. a waste of time and brekth. 

Secor.d Mtcp. — After having develoi)e<l the number sense and formed definite 
S^oncrete number concepts, the next ftiep in to kai'n to count hy ten$; and this 
bon Id be so thoroughly done that the chUg will ever after picture to himself 
ntanbers arranged In groups of tens, the tens into larger groups of tens, or hun- 
dre<V these’ into groups of ten hundreds, etc. • 

Thxhd «/rp."r-Hnvlng learned to count ns Indicated in the first and second 
steps. step to lenrn to lorite figures. 

Fourth\tcp. — ^Jlavlng lenme<l to count by ones and by tens and to write 
numbers, a\d having done a large number of concrete problems In addition, 
subtraction, coin parlson. multiplication, division, and fractional parts, counting 
by ones of unltk ones of tens, and ones of hundreds, using counters when neces- 
sary (It usually Vill be nece.‘i.<5ary at this stage), the children are ready to begin 
to learn those facts of combination and separation which will enable them to 
do their problems much more easily and rapidly than they have been able to do 
by the slow process of counting by ones. The next step (fourth step) U to learn 
ihf S6 additive facts. (Those facta»used in addition, subtraction, and com- 
pi\rlson.) 

Fifth Afrp.— Ha\1ng mastered tlie 3C facts in addition. tAc next step ponHeU 
fnerely in the application of those fads <n the solution of p^blems in addition, 
subtraction, and comparison, or prohlans of difference.* These will also give 
practice in counting and writing by tens, and will fix the process In mind. The 
problems sliould be as practical as pos.sible, dealing with things and conditions 
familiar to the chihlren rather than going beyond, their experience or the 
powers of their Imaginatiou, which last is conditioned upon their experience. » 
Grouping these principles In school grades: 

First grade — Steps one and two. Second grade — Step thrdb. Third grade—* 
Stops four and five. ' • 

Activities ichicJi hold number values that may be used as illustrative material 
for concrete trork in arff/imcfic in primary ^^rodfa are suggested as (allows:' 
Number gm^ies. Playing store. Measuring puplVs height, weight, and 
strength. Records of birthdays. Records of dally temperature. Weather re- 
ports. ^easurl! g Involveil In \vorklng out certain projects, like building a farm 
of a towti on the sand table, 

5. GEOGRAPHY IN THE THIRD GRADE, 

In CN'ery third-grade room in the month of May m, Memphis one 
may see 05 the blackboard a detailed map of the State oi^elmeasee. 
This map is drawn in outline, ^ al| degrees ^of accuracy, depending , 
upon the teacher’s proficiency. ! The mountains, the rivers, and some 
of thtf'prinoipai cities are desl/^nted, On the ^oard in imother purt ' 
6f thfe 4:00m is the geogjrahhyj^ Tennessee,^ 

\di}Cl| the jpopilta a^® answering gi, written ^aAq , 

Thm questions are niuforxa an^^v* evidefiioe of the fact that this 
work is directedj^ Mme one' outeide Ube corps of the grade teachers. 


JP*. 
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The recitation in geography is conducted generally by the ques- 
tion -and-answer method, the children having been prepared for the 
recitation by memorizing the questions and answers. One of these 
lessons 4s reported as foyows : 

Teacher. What State do you live in, Grace? ' ^ 

Vupil. The United^ States. 

Teacher. Nelt. ‘ 

Pupil. Tennessee. 

Teacher. What kind of a Is Tennessee? 

Pupil It Is a noun. • 

Teacher. WhaJ ia It the name of? 

Pupil The country. 

Teacher. How inkny States in tlie United States? 

Pupil Forty*eli?ht. 

Teacher. We want to find out where Tennessee is in the United fetates ; Ger* 
trude, locate Tennessee. 

Pupil Southeast part of Tennessee. ^ 

Teacher, Clara, U>cate Tennessee. 

Pupil In the soutlieastern part of the United States. 

Teacher. Tennessee is in the southeastern part of— ^ 

Pupil Tennessee is in the southeastern part of the United States. 

Teacher. It Is one of the JJnlte<l Stales. Everyone say that to^Hlier. , 
Clasti (in coacerO. Tenneaset' Is In the souUieasteru part of the United 
States. It is one of the United States. 

Teacher. You’re not k^plnp to;:otlter. 

(C/flM in concert repents.) 

Teacher. How long Is Tennessee? 

^Pupil It Is 100 miles long. 

Teacher. How wide Is It? 

Pupil 100 miles wide. 

Teacher. Then how long I.s it? It is longer than wide, Isn’t Itt 

Pupil 4(X) mllc.s long, f 

Teacher. How much longer thnu wide? 

Pupil. It Is ope-fourth. 

Teacher. Next. - 

Pupil. It Is 300 miles longer, ^ ^ ^ 

Teacher. Class. 

(in concert). It Is four times ns long^as It Is wide. 

Teacher. Now we want to name the States that touch Tennessee. Begin. 

CUm (in cmiccrt). Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Missouri. 

Teacher. Niune them In order^ name the States north of Ttihijessee, etc. 

(ClflsA reepofiils.) 

Teacher. Correct. How many' Stated n^rth? South? Blast? West? 
iClaee fiD^$H)ndg.) ^ ^ - 

JTdach^ Bound ^i^nessee, All together. 

Wfeat A>^er separates Arkansas and Tennessee! 

, Mississippi River. ^ 

WbwiilM s ' V 

Otoa fte rOreaV Snip^ > ^ : 

2^iOcl|yRr« W^a^ MpanitesuTeimeasee in|^ ^ ^ 
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Class (in oottccri»). Cumberland Mountaln^tr Tennessee River separates Ten- 
nessee Into three parts. 

teacher goes to the board and sketches in the map of Tenue^ee. 
Teacher. What separates the middle from tlie west? 

Class {in concert). The Tennessee River. 

Teacher. What separates the east fronrthe middle? 

Class (in concert). CuinluTlund MountaiiiN. 

Teacher. What do you mean by natural divisions? 

Cla.ss (in concert). Different parts. 

Teacher. That will do for to day. 




Even a cursory reading of litis report discloses the fact that ri[0 > 
thinking was ^oing on in this class during this recitation. It^ is 
doubtful if the children connected the river, 'which lay just outside 
the door of the schoolroom, witli the answer to the question, “ What 
river separates Arkansas and Tennessee? ” The work of this river, 
its importance to the people of Memphis, and to the continent of 
America, would be topics of vital interest to all of these children. 

The {^eat resources of Tennessee, why the eastern part of Tennessee 
differs from the middle and western part, is ‘important for the chil- 
dren to know and understand. Little is gained, undoubtedly, in 
these first lessons in geogi'ajihy from lessons of this kind. It is to be 
questioned wliether an isolated map of anj' State should bo the basis, 
of study in beginning geography. An erroneous impression is made 
which ma^become a permanent one later, and the jmpil may always 
see his State when he thinks of it. as the outline drawing he has so 
. often observed on the board. First impressions, we are told, are apt 
' to be lasting ones, and the child should be led to think of his State as 
he thinks of a beautiful landscape situated in the heart of the eastern 
portion of hm country .with a wonderful diversity of mountains and 
plains; rich in natural products; watered by many rivers; wealthy in^ 
fertile farms and prosperous cities; these should be the impressions * 
formed in the child’s mind, and memory exercises should find no 
place in these darly lessons in geography,. 


' 6 THE PROBLEM-PROJECT ATTACK IN TEACHING PRIMARY 

GRADES. 


i 

] 



Within the recitation ftsclf a change is imperative in the pre.senta- „ 
tion of the subject matter. There should be an effort made to moti- 
vate*the lessons ^iveii and to create a real demand for the activities, 
which shall appefal tp.tlw PHpb ns ns to the teacher. » 

This problem-project attack in teaching, so called by Dr. Kil- 
patrick, of Golumhia, names a itoethod which has been used in the 
kiheJergarten stnee its beginning. It is efmphasiJied at present in th^ ^ 
Sjpper grades in the baching ^g^graphyi, llnfortunate, indeed, ^ 

abrft.to Vrrow from the 

inndaiWrfan one of the bwt of it8«ddc^tional affiets— the purposeful 

■■■ - "" ^ 
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act in^ reading. Imagine .a clas/of children in our primary school 
reading for a purpose other than by the command of the teacher. 

Yet, years ago, in the old Cook County Normal School, Col. 
Parker insisted that the purposeful act be the motive power in every 
unit of instruction. Children of every grade contributed toward the 
problems and helped with their solution. They recounted their ex- 
periences and these became the basis of their work in reproduction. 

A walk through the park, a visit to the museum, the discovery of a 
bird’s nest, a tale of knight or hero, a piece of woodwork in the 
sloyd room, any or all of these supplied the motive for their reading, 
writirtg,' drawing, or modeling, and created a demand for inany forms 
of expression. They were eager to write their experiences for others 
to read, they delighted in reading that others might hear. 

To discuss the value of this mode of attack T^uld be superfluous 
here. Superficial motives have been used in the primary school 
almost exclusively, largely because the play of personality is more 
appealing to little .children than to adult pupils. Numberless de- 
vices which hold a fictitious interest are used throughout the day by 
primary teachers to excite and hold the pupil’s attention. Unfor- 
tunately, through our attempt to disguise the real problem from liim 
we are in danger of losing bis respect when he comes to a realizing • 
sense of our duplicity. 

The teachers of Memphis will be interested in atfl^periment in 
Teachers’ College which demonstrates the possibility of crealf^ ^ 
genuine demand for reading in a class of kindergarten children. 
Eight projects wye used upon which to base the lessons. They are 
legitimate demands for learning to read, made' upon the child by his 
environment in the kindergarten. The first is to mark the chairs 
and lockers, and the demand that every child shall know his own; 
the* second is to tag the boxes of colored crayon ; the third, the 
printing and reading of signs about the grounds and buildings; 
fourth, learning to read the titles of the pictures in the child’s kin- 
dergarten bobk^ fifth, pasting titles under the pictures in the Mother 
Goose book after learning to read them; sixth’, heading the titles of 
pictures on the reflectosc<?pe before the pictures are flashed upon tiie 
dken, ahd, seventh, completing the couplets of two lin&s of a rhyme 
after they have been cut apart. Th^ projects arc suggestive t*> the 
primary tocher who is seeking to teach reading by the probJem- 
p}x)ject method. 

^ building of the dFarm on sand ^"ble is a project which has 
been freQue^tly Us^ Jp primary and kinder^rten schools ^ 

Ur of interest jij ^ij^^^rograni^ Such % study is rich itk sub- 
ject matter. From the art side it offers a wid4^eld of seloc^p.- It 
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possesses also a broad historical background and a voluminous literary 
content and presents numberless opportunities for the pi^esentation 
of problems in nature study. 

^ The activities of the farm are varied and suggest many projects^ 
for the primary grades. These farm problems make an especial 
appeal to the child because his larger interest in life lies in the mat- 
ter of feeding. A close connection is easily formed between this 
interest in the consumption of food and the activities which produce 
it, and this affords excellent material for the problem-project type of ' 
instruction. 

A similar project, the building of a tow n on the sand table offers 
an opportunity for concrete lessons in civic life through a study of 
the problems which the child must meet in his everyday experience. 

The towm government, the law's of conduct in public places, and many 
of the facts concerning drainage, sewerage, and sanitation may bo. 
impressed by mearrfrtWiig mode of teaching. Wholesome forms of 
recreation may l)C suggested, and w ays and means pointed out by 
wdiich children in a towm niay help to beautify and improve its ap- 
pearance, and to make it a pleasant place in whi'di to iive.^ 

The choosing of a profession, w trade, or an occupation by a child 
who assumes some of the responsibility of* the character he repre- ' 
sents, even in play, must lead him to appreciate the service w’hich 
the ol(lcr members of his community render to the people with whom 
they live. ' 

Projects of this kind, the farm and the town, have a many-sided 
value for the pupils and teacher in the primary school. They be- 
, come a power in ethical training, they motivate the work of the 
school along the line of altruism, thgy unify the interests and vitalize 
the activities within the schoolroom wherever they have been used, 
it w’ould be quite impossible in recitations of this kind to separate 
the information lessons from their social bearings, and the acquisi- 
tion of modes of skill from their relation to the social uses to wrhich 
they may^be put. ^ ^ 

Something more than educational conventions should interest us 
as primary teachers. Something more than the three R’s should l>e - 
required of us. Accumulation of infonnatioa? Yes, but closely 
connected with the- activities of life. Acquisition of modes of skjlli 
Y'es,.but always the ri^lization of their social uses, Broader thai\ » 
the schoolroom and wider than the school yard must be our plat^ 
form; It muk indudg tto town and the 

the Stom ull that makes the ^ Come^ ]fe| " 

Jis live o\ir children. -.iM- us to^Jther learn to dt by and 

lei-^s feam tp.1W .. ^ ^ • 
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III. THE GRAMMAR GRADES. 

L THE TEACHING »OF HISTORY. 

History instruction in the Memphis elementary schools amounts 
to little more than a memorization of the textbook and is apparently 
for the sole purpose of passing' the final examination. 

Frequently the surveyor followed th"e child through a recitation 
and the child would repeat the words almost verbatim and without 
very much underst^ding. One little girl said, “ i don’t know what 
it means, but I can recitje it,” when called upon in the fifth grade to 
explain the-Missouri Compromise. The textbook used in this grade 
contains some excellent biographical material, but some rather diffi- 
culf materia] as well, which the teachers, os a rule, have yet failed to 
neglect. They say they must teach it all for the examination. How- 
ever, the examination questions failed to reveal that it was as neces-* 
s^ry as the teachers thought. Suffice it to say that children of tlie 
, fifth and sixth gradjBs can not understand institutional and legisla- 
tive history^j)ccially when it is never explained adequately. Many 
of the teachers both fh the white and Negro schools did not under- 
stand thoroughly what they were teaching and seemed on the whole 
to be limited to the information contained in the text. Tliere we^e a 
few teachers, who, disregarding the textbook to a. certain extent, 
were really teaching the children how to read and think in history, 
by presenting to t^em problems which challenged the childien’s 
interest. 

Throughout the^grades the work in history failed to connect with 
current happenings. Would it not greatly increase the interest in 
history if presenf-day American and world histoiy be token into 
consideration to lend interpretative value to events in our past 
national life? During one week of the survey the Memphis Cen- 
tennial was celebrated. In no class visited by the surveyors was the 
remotest; mention made of fhe most interesting history, of the city. 
History that is worth while ought tq interest, the child and his 
teacher in tl^ present. 

There seemed to be, no sense of evaluation iti the treatment of 
topic^ one fact appai*<ently being as important^^ the other. The 
^[Uestiqns of the teachers were intended to get as accurate a repro- 
duction^ of the textp^'^possible. The questions in man^ instances 
were not suited to or ability of the class. 

History is a Social stu^y if it is anyiliihg. llo Subject in the entire 
c(^s6 of etu^ olGfers as ric^ oppbliunities^for interaction qf 1^0 
schoolrodm ^oup as does histPty^ Moral questioijs are ever ||r6se|li 
in real Mstofy and civiii Instructnln. Suck que^kns open ^ to 
the cla^ wide fields for discussion and debate#' ■ 
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^The lives of Lincoln, Edison, Jackson, Lee; and Franklin are 
literally alive with situations that call forth judgments by the chil- 
dren as to the great moral virtues which these lives portray. Ques- 
tions of civic importance can not be avoided by any individual. 
These are the centers around which to build the history instruction. 

When history instruction is limited to fini.shing a book or covering 
so many pages, one may be certain that the great, abiding historical 
values and civic ideals areheina: negleetod. When civic instruction 
is found only in the eighth gi-ade, one may be sure that the pupils 
are getting civic infonnution rather than civic training. 

■\Vhat is it that the teachers in Memphis are not doing that they 
could do to make history and civics training a vital factor in the 
lives 6f the future citizens? Tlie teachers need a more social and 
civic attitude toward public affairs. The teachers need more his- 
torical and civic information. One cannot be a great musician with- 
out knowing music. The teachers need to utMize more concrete ma- 
terial, current events, daily pai)ei-s, magafines, local history, and 
civic questions of local and national interest. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

Th(> present course of study in history in Memphis is os follows: 
History stories from grades one to four; American heroes, fifth 
^ade'; Tennessee history, sixth grade, us the regular reading worlc 
of that grade; American history in tlie sixth and seventh grades, 
respectively. The provision for in the first six grades is en- 

tirely inadequate and ought to be Organized. History as such 
should receive more emphasis in the fourth grade, aitd the sixth 
grade h^ory ought not be so •difficult us it now is. 

We propose the . following general outline suggestive of the 
b^\s along which the history coui*se should be reconstructed, but it 
ought not be considered as a complete outline But merely indicative: 

Prima)^' Graces. — Thanksgiving Day; Christmas;. birthdays of 
Washington, Lincoln, I^e; Flag Day ; Decoration Day; st<^ries of the 
local community; State celebrations; early settlors and pioheera, 
organized qLvery simple forn\; Columbus, \ 

The treatment of these stories should be almost entirely oral, and 
corrected with the oral language work, * . 

Fourth grade.-ri>e Soto’s march across the Southeril States -and 
-his discovery of the Mississippi; De Soto Park; Robertson, the 
founder of Nashville; John SeVier, the firstvgovornor ttf Tennessee; 
Daniel Rpoiie ; John. Smith ; Ogelthorpe and founding, of Georgia; 
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Fifth Lincoln's early life; Washington’s early life; Co- 

lumbus s discovery, of America; John C. Fremont and the Rocky 
Mountiiins; Lewis and Clarke Expedition; Hudson’s voyage in tlio 
Half Moon; Cortez and Pizarro; Discovery of gold in California; 
Rogers Clarke and Noilhwest Territory; Hennepin; La Salle; 
('hainplain; additional histoty of Tennessee. F* 

lliroiighout the fourth and fifth grades Euiopean history stories 
should be woven into the course in history or in therreading, .The 
following list is suggestive :• King Alfred; William Tell; Robin 
Hood; David; Regulus; Cinciimatus; Douglas and Bruce; Roland 
and others. ' . * » 

Sl^th grade . — European Beginnings anti American Colonial Per- 
iod: The more important discoveries and explorations largely fnun 
a biographical point of view; Virginia plantation life; Massachusetts i 
and growth of self-government; Dutch in Xew York; Peter Stuy- 
vesant; Tennessee in the Revolutionary War; William Penn and 
Pennsylvania; Benjamin Franklin and Phihuldphia ; Montcalm and 
Wolfe; general survey of col(Tnies in 1703. 

During this year it is reconmiendcd that a text of European his- 
tory be used covering such ivpieseiitati vc hei’oes and topici^ as: 
Romans and Greeks, Alexander, ('lesar, Charlemagne, Crusades, 
Luther, Medieval town life, Puritans, Cromwell, Charles I. 

Seoenth Period fioin Revolution to Civil War: The woik 

of the seventh grade is to be built around impoitant movements, but 
linked as closely as possible to some striking figure in American his- 
tory; Samuel Adams, Patrick ITenry, and. events leading up to the 
Revolution; Declaration of^|[klepemlen(f<^ and Thomafe Jefferson; 
several important campaigns in the Revolution; Washington at 
Valley Forge; Franklin in France^John Paul Jones and the Ameri- - \ 
. van Navy; (jreene and Marion; Treaty of Paris; Expansion of terri- 
tory dunng Revolution; acquisition of Kentucky, Tennessee liiul 
the Northwest Territory ; Hamilton and the Constitutional Louisiana “ 
I’urchase; growth of industry in America; Jackson and democracy; 
slavery; expansion of United States to 1860; progress of invention; 
Tennessee history from admission to 18G0. , 

During the seventh and eighth years contetnporary European 
‘chaructePs apd events ought to be brought in «t oppollune times. 
Among these should be: Frederick the Great; Napoleon: Lafayette; 
lord Clivle; French Revolution; Watt; Victoria; Cavour; tesmarck; 
Franco^Prusfeiati War; Colpnilsation of Africa and Australia; the 
lecent'war. .. 

Eigkt% jifade.— Mpderii^ijiirican ipfriodTt I^ee, Innooln^ and Civil 
, War Rccpjish'hi±ion; Tahhewo^^s^^^^ Railrt^d deWlopin^rttt} 
k :electrical invention, ^Edisoh^^ Moi-se, Fieldj Marconi: fteirtitorinl 
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g^’owth since 1860; America’s foreign policy; the tariff.; the Great 
War and America’s Policy mider Wilson. 

The civics woirk should be very closely correlated with the history 
throughout the school, but particularly so in the eighth grade, inas- 
much as civics has become more of a formal subject by that time, 
(See chapter on Civic Education,)' 

As indicated in this ontline, history in tlie elementary school must . 
remain largely biographical, even though in the upper grades a 
chronolog}' must be more or less developed and certain phases of in- 
stitutional and developmental history must be made clear. 

A textbook built on the biograidiical plan, supplemented by a large 
variety of sup])lementary historical readers, is essential in the fourth 
and fiftli grades! In the sixth grade an elementary Ainericffh his- 
I tory arranged in st)inewhat a chronological order, together with a 

J * text on European stories, is desirable. In the seventh grade and 

i * eight grade iin‘ advanced text*, written fi'om an unpi^ejudiced jwint 

I of view and organized on the basis of large topics, should l>e avail- 

^ • able, A Tennessee history text ought to be in the hands of the chil- 

dren frcjrti the sixth through the eighth grade. All of the history of. 
Tennessee ought not be packed into one year. ^ 

Last, but probably most important of all, current history*"and 
events shoujd be taught every day in every grade, from the fourth up, 

if hot earlier. * v 

By leading the paragraphs on the geography course of study one 
may see the pantllelism between t)ie topics in history and geography 
running through grades three to six and to h large extent through 
the seventh and eighth, This/Closc* correlation makes not only^or a 
better understanding of each subject, but also for a great savihg of 
i • time on the part of the children and teacher. • 



2. THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 


i With one or two exceptions all the lessons observed in geography 

■ were review lessons in preparation for the final examinations. They 

! - were either reviews erf definite pages in the textbook oT^^^tiuly of 

final examination questions given in preceding years. 



not^:fori 

-.i^Siialn-U noted Tor eflwrt ot 0!JtVe~o]ll, graiws. tuid twrfc 


Name aiul locate a large city ou Thiiiues River. , . 

London \i located, om the Thames Ulver. It Is the largest city In the world* 
and is noted for Its historical buildings. It has many manufactures, a* fine 

harbor, nndlB noted for couuuerw/ . , , ' 

Nam^? and locate the capital of' France. * \ 

Parts iB^tbe iwpltol, of France,, ll.has a good harbor;^ It has new fashions, “ 
lace.CjBAlk, Jewelj;^ hlstorlcl^hlln^^^ th^^ It U 

.V?-> v -""’i 
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The above questions and answers were given in a class in geog- 
raphy. 

First of all the answers accepted indicate that the child’s in forma- 
tioivon the points raised is nieager and uninteresting and point con- 
clusively to the fact^at the child’s chief aim hab been to muste^. the 
. words of the textbook, which is itself most scant in vital, rich geo- 
jgraphical material. The^iiiipression is gained that the class of facts 
that the child is required to retain is of very little value. A child 
soon reaches the i^oint wlien he can recite on such a question For 
what is Paris noted?” without really knowing anything at all about 
it, for almost any great city has manufactures, famous buildings, 
good commerce,* lace, and so on. A .study of Spain or some indus- 
tries of Spain ought to re.sidt in a greater fund of knowledge than 
merely the statement that “ Spain is noted for olive oil, grapes, wine, 
and cork,” and a few other such stereotyped sentences. 

Although somewhat handicapped in making valid conclusions by 
the fact that in a month of visiting we sa\v little otjj^r,thah review, 
the rjjsults shown by the pupils’ resi^onses show the method employed 
in teaching is largely memorization of the textbook ^aleriab We 
found by listening to the children with thy textbook before us that 
the information given back by them was vej'v similar and some- 
times idtmtical to the words of the book. This would not be entirel5^ 
bad, if the book were interesting and rich in information. 

A STENOGRAPHIC LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. 

» 

The following lesson, given in a seventh grade, was stenograph- 
icuUy recorded for purposes of illustration : 



Teacher. Name the countries. 

Pupil China nnd India. ^ *" • 

Teacher. We are speaking of Euro|)e. 

Pupil Italy, France nn<l Germany, betw^n Spain nnd In Switzerland. 
Teacher. Any other country? ^ c 

Pupil UusHla. Spain, ami I’ortugai. % 

Teacher. Where do we Und another highland thu^ompuvea next In height 
to this highland? ^ 

Pupil Next to the Alpine? * ' ^ 

Teacher. Yes. The range itself? . ^ 

Piipil The Pyrenees. 

Teacher. Locate it. 

Pupil. Jiie Pyrenees are in the northern part of Spain. No; they are In the 
easiei|^ part 'Of France. In the southern part of France, 

“Tcoc^er^ They help to form part of a boundary? * 

fupik Yes^, boufi^nry betw^ ^pai^ and Frapee. 

^ IPconTCjpience to 

those "two couhtrl^, foiling A boundary between 

Jt W an inconyenlety^ " ^ > . -. A ^ 44" ^ % 

. JP«p4; They couldn't i[et from One country to the otl^r. • ^ ^ ' 
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Teacher. That would bo espwlally incoDvenlent for building railroads? 

Pupil. Yes. . ^ .. 

Teacher, How have they avoided this inconvenience? 

Pupa. Digging tunnels. 

Teacher, Tliey didn’t to do that everywhere, did they? 

Pupil No; they go by Ater. .r - 

Teacher. Yes; but can^^u explain how they get around the mountains? 


f 



V 



There is -a lowland where the^ rnilroiwU can be 




Can anyone explain? 

Pupil They go around, 
bhlit. ^ 

Teacher. Where Imve they another highland? 
j Pupil Tlie Ural Moimtains. - 

Teacher. Whiit do >^)u know about the height of ttioso mountains? ^ 

Pupa. You mean how high they are? 

T^iachcr. Yes. 1 don’t mean the number of feet but as compared with other 

a 

highlands. - ; ' 

Pupil They are not so high. ’ ‘ 

Teacher. They amount to little more than hills? 


Pupil Yob, ' > 

Teacher. Have they any virUmbla mineral products? 

Pupil They have gold. They are very rich In gold. • 

/Teacher. Then we have other highlands farther toward the north. What are 
they? You are likely to forget those because. they are separated from the 
nminland. , . • 

• Pupil. The northern part^I mean the western part of Sweden, the Norway 
and Swe<len peninsula. 

Teacher. They .are liable to be overhujked because they are separated from 
the malnlanti. How are they separated? 

PuiHl By the North Sea. • ' ‘ 

Teacher. It. *:eparates wliat countries? It separates Norway from what 

country? * . . 



ioine sort qf uatumt icen^i? 


t WMlVv 


Pupii. From England, 

Teacher. But tbest? are separated from tbffTnainland of Ecrope by what i 
Puiiii Cnsplnn Sea. No. tbe Black Sea. Tlie Baltic Sen. and Gulf of BothnJi.VS 
■ Teacher. Wo (Ind that these inounta'lns . are esyleclally valuable for what 
.product? , 

‘ Pupa. 1 don’t know. • . 

Tcrtcfter. Can you tell me. John? ^ ^ ^ 

.Pupil No.. I don’t know. ^ 

^T(^(4ter. Does any one know^ Not a mineral product. 
pupil They nre’espeoliilly valuable for lumiH'r. ^ 

Teacher: Yes, the Norway pfl^s are ho familiar to us tUa^iey have gotten ^ 
Intb literature. W’heh a j^t wants to speak of a man as vdr/lnrge or powerful " 
or tall,' he says “ As tail as a Norwegian pine.”' A little farther to the north >)f 
the Balkan States we find* a range of mountains that shut off a plain. Whht 
. Is that? ^ \ ‘ 

Piipil^^he Carpathian Mountains. * . . \ 

Tcffcftcn What Is the plain they^ partly Inclose?^ . . . \ ' 

P«jai. The plain of Hungary. ^ ■ v ' V ' r v . 

; reocAeA This .plain l^nclo^ or bordered by what rtrer J > 

‘ ‘-i'w I ^ V^h t d'i n 1 lid 
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* •* * 

PitpiL Xatural scenery? , ' . ^ J 

reocJkT. Yc.^ where the river winds Its way through the mountains. 
i Fufnl It has umny .pretty waterfalla 
Teacher^ What is It called where a river jroes through? 

Pupil. A pass. Where tl.e river goes through the^ mountains It mnkes prettv 
colors, That^mfght be imturnl scenery. ' 

Teacher. It has a mime of Its own. Xobo<ly cap give it? 

PufHl. A pass or a canyon, * 

reocfter. U-t's If you can find out. l.ook It up and- Ihl’s see lu.w nmny ' 
^ xUll remember aitd tell us to-morrow. This river Uows into what sea? 

^Pwpi/, Into the Ca.sphfn Sea. 

Tcavhrr, No. . 

* Pupn. The Black Rea , 

« Teacher. I)es(Tlbe Its entrance? f 

'* t»>‘‘''’'re<-tlon It runsl 

/coeher. Well, you cun tell that, but that wusirt what I wanted 

.vou raeaJ? ‘“' “s and goesVest. I don't know what 

Teacher. Can you help him. Matlil? ' 

I Pupil. It flows 

Teacher. What is meant by the ** delta ” of the river? 

Pupil. It “Is sediment. 

“""-y OU^rtlons then? 

tl l-’-’es •'em f:i«t It 

takes the sediment down, and If It slows up It 'drops it. 

"’««>'taln scenery 

In the Alpine highland compared with our Kooky Mountains how? ^ 

Pupil. It Is not ns. beautiful. 

Tcachet. Why do you say that? 

Pupil. Beenuse it Is not in America^ 

Teacher People who have been there and who have, been to the Rockies sav 

E^rnWheT 't Mountnlms^as they have' In 

Europe, then why do we want to go to the Alps? 

I^use 4t is historical; where Napoleon cafrled Ida armv; and on 

■ to^er" ^ **>«■•« 

Teacher. It Is more cloaejy associated with history, Is that It? 

Pupil. Yes. « , ‘ 

another range of mountains further south ; what are thev? 

Teoc^, Can yoiupt^ne a lilgh peak there? , 

Pupil: Mtv Everesi. ** 

Teacher, How does It cdtnpare with the Alp^? 

Ew^ the highest p?sk in the Caucasus. It l&hlkljef than other 5n 

Teacher We haven’t been so much'concewed Until lately abodt Russia, Jhavr 
’we, 8nd t^ gantries In-Westerp miJ Can you descrtbft the sur^Ar 

- penlnsa^<rfj^& 1 $? What tnonntalns Kaye ure there? » 

' Aj^nnlnes, bay opme down the centfer. iQid therhWriVer valteys,' 

^^h. The Apennines are the ptlndpal mounUlna. n ’ 

^ PupU. Tha ^ :S - ' r ^ , j, " - . 
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in these mountains ia Italy, 
What is It? They hn\^ some 


Teacher. We And It InMostng what little sea? 

The Adriatic. 

^ Tvtirher. We And nn interesting ptHruilurlty 
ditTerent from the otl^*r mountains of Euntpe. 
peaks that are CamlllMr as whJit? • 

Pupil. Volcan<H*s. 

Teacher. Can you name one or two of these volcanoes? I know you can. name 
one. ' ^ ■ 

J*upil. Vesuvity?. 

Teacher. It is near what city? 

Pupil. Near Rome. ' ^ 

Teacher. No. 

Pupil. Near Naples. 

Teacher, Catv you tell us about the history of Teauvlus? 

Pupil. A long time ago It had an enipiion and burii^tl several cities, Jind 
during 1900 it had another eniptioii and buried some more. This lava was so 
dwp that they couldn’t dig the cities up again so they built new cities on top 
of them. 

'Teachcf. Since 3906? 

s PujHI. No; after tliese other cities had been buried. , 

Teacher. Ouii you tell u;? about wlien the otheje eruptioft was? 

J*upil. It was before Christ. No; it was a little bit after. 

Teacher. It was 79 A. D, Can you gKe us liie natne ot the cities? 

Pupil. No. 

Teacher. Maud? * i • 

Pupil. P-o-jn-p-e-double*! and Herculaneyim. 

Teacher. These cities were burieil for so lopg that they 'built other cities over 
them. Why did they want to dig them up? 

y*«pf7. There were tine statues there and wanted to keep them. 

,* ^IWaehcr, It was not so much the vajue of the things themselves was. It? It 
wn.^ tlip historical value, wasn’t It? ^ ’ 

y*;f/a7. Yes. 

7Vat7icr. Just oft the. foot of Italy there are otiier volcanoes. Can you name 
Uiem? ^ 

i*apU, One of thg volcanoes is Popocatepetl. 

7VacAer.'No; you have that mlxeil with South America*. How doe^ Veauvias 
compare In height with PopcKatepetl? Popocatepetl is higher, isn’t It? How 
nnuh higher? Cnit’t you give the figures? , 

Pupil, No.» - . - * ' ^ V ■ 

Teacher* Itds about twice as high* . . * ^ame the two most Important Hvers 
on this penipsulfk? » ' ^ ^ * 

Pupih The Po and the Tiber. ' 

Teachef%fl^''e have a city that Is just oft the coast of Italj-^^that Is, out in the 
sea. What Is that? 

Pspit "Venice. - * . \ * * ' ’ . 

,^eucKer, \\e have a city across the Adriatic that Is'rwivlDg a grwit deal oit 
now. . What is’ that city? . * . - ^ ^ 

- PapR* Flume. . V ' .*'/ \ V 

' Vi^coipftcK. Oan you .d^rlh^ thif^^ the .Spanish . P«dn8ula--tha^^^ 








thi aurifaoe?:^" 
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Teacher^ In >vhat direction do tlie rivers flow, most of themt Into what 
waters? 

P^piL Into the Mediterranean. Some of them flow Into the Bay of Biscay. 
Teacher, In what direction Is that? 

Pupil. Northu 

* TeSchet. Most of the rivers flow into the Mediterranean. Now tell us about 
the slope. • 

Pupil. It slopes southeast. v 

Teacher, Describe the climate of this peninsula, John. 

Pupil. It Is high. 

Teacher. Describe the climate. 

Pupil. Isn’t it wnnn. or more like our Southern States? Many p^ple l'<» 
there to visit because It Is so warm. 

Teacher. Yes ; it is pleasant there nu»st of the year. What do you know 
about the rainfall? 

Pupil. It is plentiful. No; It Is not either. 

Teaciier. It is rdbier scanty. We find ^em growing what things? 

Pupil. Grapes, oliveg, some grains. 

Teacher. Most of these countries grow to live on, don’t they? 

Pupil. Yes. 

Teacher. At the tip of this peninsula we And this almost adjoining what 
continent? 

Pupil. Africa. 

Teacher. What Is the point that is nearest to Africa? 

Pupil. The Strait of Gibraltar. 

Teacher. A stnilt Is not a point of land Is It? ^ 

Pupil. No; It Is a body of water. 

Teacher. This strait conneeCs w’hat waters? 

Pupil. The Atlantic. 

Teacher. This point of land Is what? 

Pupil. The rock of Qlbraltfir. 

Teacher. We would expect It to belong to what nation? 

. Pupil. To Spain ; but it don’t 
Teacher. But It does BftloTig to En^^d? 

Pupil. Yes; England b^t Spain all to pieces and took Jt away from them. 
Teacher. The lowlandd of Europe extend over what countries, ElU? We 
have spokfen of only one greet plain. 

PnpUTl don't know. The plains it Hungary. • 

Teacher. Most of the plains of Europe are where? 

* Pupil. In AustrO'Uungary and Russia and extending across Wales. 
pTcacher, John? 

Pupil. Across eastern fflince and ea^ern Germany. 

Teacher, Northern Germany? 

Pupil. Yea 

Wbat about the little country adjoining France'and Germany? 
PtifHl. Belgium. 

Teacher. Wlhat about that surface? Are thege l;>)AiD8? 

Pupil. ^ 

"V . 

:■ twimasifs «ht. ^ or^cfflMa. 

We mye bStrodracesd tp the 

^plui^ in l^chui^ M is pTa<j^r ^ We ii?* iptl^ucecl 
it to show the ^pe oi$t>new ^tbaj^takes up two monttlw at etery year. 

' "" " ■ ■ ' ' ' - - 
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This lesson illustrates the charactor of the course of study. We 
merely wish to ask a series *of questions.' Are these facts interest- 
ing? Are they worth while? Have most of these facts any bearing 
upon the needs and interests of the child? Is this sort of a result 
indicative of real teaching? We must answer negatively. 

There are some few teachers, however, who develop, the geo- 
graphical principles inductively and sfipplement the te^t by outside • 
material. The majority, however, will say, “We haven’t time for 
anything but getting ready for the examination,” 

The trouble is not alone in the textlxmk. Very few of the teachers 
havejiad training in geography of such a character as to make good 
geography teaching possible. Since this is the case many of them 
stick closely to the text for the reason that there is very little else 
for them to do. . v 

Many teachers subscribe or have copies of the National Geographic 
Magazine and other good geographical material in the way of pic- 
tures, post cards, inups, >vhile some schools have sets of stereographic 
views. On the whole, the teachei*s have not sufficient equipment to 
do good geography work. We have in mind several excellent toch- 
ers of geography who in spite of all they can do, have only the nmst 
meager equipment. The board of education should supply in some 
way Jitter globes, maps, industrial exhibit, stereopticons^ stereo- 
graphs, moving pictures, and supplementary readers in .quantities 
Bunicicntly large as to ulbnv each child in a room to have, a book. 
There should be geographical readers and reference books in every 
school library. ' 

• There is» much material which each school can anqj^ught to collect 
for itself. There might be in each school-supply* rcibm a cabinet 
with boxes, one for each big and important topic in geography, 
wiicre all information, cards, piotuix»s, bulletins, clippings, and the 
like might Ijc assenibled:^Teachei*s and pupils alike can collect this 
material for any and all sources. Take, for example, a topic like 
“ Our national parks,” a subject which affords, rich opportunity for 
development of geogi’aphical principl^. There ciin be obtained in 
railroad olficcs and from the United States Government a vast amount 
of authoritative information in the form of bulletins and guides. 
There are many other such opportiimties. 

There, .seemed to be in the geography teaching as a whole too 
little correlation with the home community and the events of the ' 
day,Avhich>Would s^rve to vitaljj^e the.work. A child will hot work 
actively, or think intelligently if he;is not interested*' It did npt'sMih 
thht ti^'Ch^dreh In fhft gw^aphy ^class^ 

1 The great^; 

thJT want ot nfotiv^ ^ If^e 
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to seize on the rich mine of geographical material in Memphis and 
siiiTOundiiig country, the geographical Ganges and topics of the day, 
the attitiule of the cliildren would be revolutionized, to say nothing 
of the richer knowledge that would accrue. 

In view of -the fact that there is such a rich field for geographical 
study, physical, commercial, and industrial in ^Memphis, it ought to 
ho poR.sihle for the teachers by means of frequent, well-planned ex- 
cui’siops to acquaint the children with their immediate environment. 
These excursions do not pecessarily need to serve geography alone, 
hut at the same time furnish ideas for tlie study of history and dvics, 
or elementary science. The composition work can also be allow(*d 
to grow out of them. A school schedule should be flexible enough to 
permit the teachers to thus vitalize their school activities. It is 
necessary to caution against excursions without plan or intentioiu 

Good geography instruction not only furnishes a child with a mass 
of useful and interesting facts, but cun afford one of the best oppor- 
tunities possible for constructive thinking on the part of the child. 
If geography is approached from the inductive point of view, it will 
not be long before many children will acquire an inquiring attitude 
of mind toward the subject^ and will be able sdbn to think rather well 
about ordinary obstTvations. 

There are sin eral pamphlets which would be of great service to the 
schools — “Memphis, its Advantages, Resources, Opportunities,’’ 
issued by the chamber of commerce, and “The call of the alluvial 
empire,” by Southern Alluvial Land Association. These bulletins 
deal w\th the location of Memphis, its raw materials, transportation 
facilities, cpntributory tJerritory, labor, factories, water supply, banks, 
streets, lumber, cotton and cottonseed oil, furniture, flour, and many 
other topics. 

A number of times it was observed that children were reciting 
geography without a 4 m . in the room or without reference to tlio 
maps in Hicir books whenTf^as really necessary to have a map be- 
fore them. The teachers, on the whole, apparently do not use map 
sJeetching as means of illustrating t|ic work. The children as well- 
oyght to have more training in skmching maps to illustrate their 
recitations. Ma^ny teachers require map drawing and making of 
pi*oduct and ndief maps. Just how this is developed could not be 
oti^rved, but the xesulte were good. 

ft general thbg,^ there is no relationship between the 

pour^ pf study in geo^apliy ^d that ih history* On very few 
occasions was observed ai^ historicftl^ttih^ or fact 
to^^e j^udy^ ^ or a poithtiyw' Thii Ikck is 

just as nvWent in as in geogi-apiiy,/^}ib conditjw of affairs 

as ft guiftcral^prnctii^ is inexcusable.^ 


r 
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In conchision. the chief objection to ^i^graphy in Jfemphis now 
is that it is chiefly a memorization of unimportant facts, whereas it 
ought to be an active inquiry into rich geographical topics, both close 
at home and elsewhere. 


• THE COURSE OF STUDY IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Thb pi-csent coiirse of study in Memphis is based largely upon the 
material found in the Frye OeogDiphy Series. The home geogfaphy 
of the third grade is based upon a text prepared;by*docal teachers. \ 
The course is organized as* foil o^Vs: . 

“* V Third grade: Home geojjrnphy. ' ' " * 

I Fourth grade: Introduction to giM>Krui.liioul forms and North 4meclcf. • 

I Fifth grade: United States (lirst sesnoster) ; Eurot>o and .Vala Sara-" *' 

^ ^ ester). . 

\ Sixth grade: Unltwl States. 

1 '^•Seventh grade: Uaellio States. Canad:i, Mi^xico, Sontli America, (first 

j tt Asia (s<H'H3id soinestor). 

1^1, th grade: Fnnuu-, Africa, Australia (first siUiiester) ; physical atid com- 
nierdnl g(M>gmpliy (second semester). 

It can said safely that the aim of the teachers is to teach the 
I cemtent of the texthook with little effort to add supplementary ma- 

terial. The final examination is limited strictly to the subject mat- 
ter of the text, and for this reason little attempt in general is made 
; u, emphasize supplementary material. 

The thought side of geography is neglected. The ehildixm are ex- 
'l)C(*tcd to memorize what the book gives and are not required ordir 
narily to go further thfTH that. The subject matter of the course 
lx'ai*s little relationship to the intei*csts unci needs of the child, 
(leography is a mass of dry, discouncctecl, unrelated facts. 

: SUGGEST l<»NS FOR A NEW COURSE. V 












Home geo<jruphy,—‘T\i^ majority of 'good geography teachers of 
*to-day rccogui/.o that homo geography in the third and fourth 
grades well org|inizc(L and well taught forms the foimdation of all 
later worlc. . The units selected fqr study should be selected Aipon a , 
basis of geographical soundness; each unit should have direct geo- 
grnplucaj bearing. At the same time these units should bo so chosen 
as to permit of close coiT^jatipn with local history.: History; and 
home geography slioiikl be carried on hand in hand. It is alea.ad- 
Visuble tp begin in ah elem6ritRr)‘ way ,the«tudy of.t^ world as 


w-lmio^by n^ans of a glo 


td ^drenlirely 

diix^^^pbw^vat^ hfl* the childn^ .hxchruonA ^ r 



;rvr- 
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Wo are suggesting a list of topics that the schools m Memphis 
could ti*oat with ease and with great profit. The prinmplcs upon 
which these topics are selected are that in general certain social units 
and earth units are necessary to a (‘oniplete understanding of gj 
'raphy in its broad sense as the relation of two great subjects— Jmrtli 
. and man. 

A visit to the city market; visit the booths fou fish, eggs^buttcr, 
bti*awbarrios, meats. Find out how these products are brought to 
the market, prices, sanitary conditions, delivery, adviuitages of a 
niarket. 

A visit to the Mississippi River; what the boats bring; the 
wharves; the rise and fall of the river; the levee; the boats; the gen- 
eral elFect of the water upon the bauJes, the blutfs. 

A visit to Front Street, a bakery, flour mill, a garden, a hardware 
, stoi'e, tho school vicinity, city hall, the city parks, the post office, 
meat market, a house in the process of construction, lumber yard. 

There are any number of topics that could be cited, but we have 
given ‘enougli to indicate, the lines upon which the course should be 
built. A textbook is not at all necessary if the teachers are thor- 
oughly alive to the advantages which Memphis offers for this sort of 
work. 

Inicrynediate and upper grade geography . — A ( ourse in geography 
which does not make clear to the child the fundamental prin- 
ciples in geography can scarcely be called geography. By the timo 
the child has finished the elenientary school he should have clear 
ideas upon the earth as a globe — form, size, motion, latitude, longi- 
tiide, seasons, zones, day and night, elirfmte, temperature, rainfall, 
winds, waves, tides, ocean currents, plains, plateaus, mountains, rivers, 
glaciers, volcanoes, and the dike. This can not be gotten by a mere 
memorization of the^rsFfew pages of the ordinary geography, whero 
such material is customarily presented. The approach should be 
‘taade more from th^'social or Imman aspects of geography, although 
thfillio ea np t neecFto be an invariable rule. 

We are, lji?flfore, suggesting certain large units of study which 
involve^ not only the man’s relationship to the earth, but which bring 
out by means of application the physical principles of geography as 
well* The outline offered permits of close correlation with the course 
^suggested in history and also with the suggestions for elementary 
science and nature study. 

fjoiUTth Hrade.—TYi^ Mississippi Rivei^ cotton raising, sugar plan- 
tation, fruit raiding in Florida ahd Gi^rgia,Vil wjells ill Oklahoma 
Te:^a8^-granite aftdL marlbte in^lDennessee^ iobacco, to in 
Kenltieky and West Vi^piaj yellow*pine indiistiy idr^MemphiSj 
power in l^ut^^ " • 
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Fifth grade , — ^Wheat raising in Central States, lumbering m 
Maine or Oregon, national parks (Yellowstone or Yosemite), irriga- 
tion in West, corn, steel mills around Pittsburgh, the Great 
Lakes, forest preserves, gold mining in California, Chicago as a 
market. ' * 

and seventh grades , — The Panama Canal; the island of 
Cnl)ji ; coffee raising in Brazil ; rubber industry and automobile trade; 
cattle raising in Argentina; silver mining in Peru; Alaska; transcon- 
tinental railways of Canada; hunting in Canada; fishing in New- 
foundland; North and South America as continents; shipbuilding in 
Scotland; Alps, the playground of Europe; gi'ape production in 
Italy; cork industry in Spain; the Danube; ^orae,. capital of the 
V.orld; silk culture in France; canal systems of France and Ger- 
many; London as a historic city; the plains of Russia; the Trans- 
Siberian^Raihvny ; rug mfiniifacture in southwestern Asia; Constan- 
/ tinople; the Nile River: diamond mining in South Africa; t1:c 
Sahara; handwork among the Japanese; tea culture in China; the 
Himalaya; sheep industry in Australia. 

Eighth grade , — A good, vigorous course in physical, commercial, 
and economic geography to be a summarization and extension of the 
work of previous years. For example, the cotton industi*y could 
be studied intensively, w’ith stress laid upon the various phases of 
geography involved. 

The above list of suggested topics is not meant to be exclusive but 
merely indicative of the point of approach that we believe necessary 
to give children a thorough, worth while, interesting body of 
knowledge in geography which will be of immediate and future 
value to them. ♦ 

The coui-se is similar in point of attack to the course in history 
and to a certaifi extent parallels it. Teachers often ask this question : 

“Does such a course cover the ground?’- “Will it teach place 
* geography? Will it teach weather, river systems, and the like?” 

Wc answer most decidedly in the -affirmative. We wish to cite 
merely one example. A sixth grade under our observation this year , 
took up theetudy of the giapc industry in the Mediterranean couh- , 
tries as one of the chief sources of livelihood of the i>eoples in tho^ ; ; 
countries.* Here are soine of the questions tliey had to answer : , 
What is the method’ of propagating grapes in Italy and France!. 

Is it the same here in Tehhes.see? How is it done in Californiai 
In New Ywk! Whi^t kind**of climate does the industry miui^?- 
Haw are /grapes., cultivated.?; ’^hat^ ai^.'the ' prbdu^^ made::^m * ■ 

Ct^te r^a'y-' 
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Italy and America with respect to the industry. Rivers, cities, 
oceans, districts, States, weather, climates, wind, rainfall, hail, and 
snow all had tb be discussed in order to arrive at the desired aim 
and always discussed with some object in mind, not a mere 
memorization of facts and a routine answering of questions in the 
text. 

3. THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. 

THE PRESENT COURSE OF STUDY. 

* The course of study in arithmetic in the Memphis schools is 
virtually the Stone-Millis AVith^etic series of texts, with a few 
eliminations. But for these few exceptions the children are re- 
quired to solve practically every problem and example in the books. 
The method of presentation is largely that given by the text. 

The course as now followed is good enough, perhaps, as far as 
arithmetical principles /are concerned, but the problem material is 
^ mostly a ‘thing apart /rom the child s experience and activities. A 
* child can not think sictively or well* about situations which he does 
not understand. We saw an eighth-grade girl solving a problem 
of this nature: “A denick 45 feet in height is held in place by three 
steel cables reaching from the top^of the derrick to stakes in the 
- grouncl 38 feet from the base of the derrick. Allowing 10 feet of 
cable for fastening, how much steel cable is required?” 'The arith- 
metical principles involved were good, but the girl had no conception 
of a derrick. The teacher could have made it clear, or she could have 
developed the same principlo in connection with some skuation 
familiar or useful to the girl. 

There seems to be an absolute refusal of the teacher to use problems 
from the daily lives of the children, even when the problems w^ould 
jllustrute the arithmetical principles involved. Because vital con- 
liectjous are hot made, children rarely ever see the real value of 
many number processes. We make suggestions below with refer- 
ence to the vitaiization of the problem material, ^ \ 

The outstanding featui-c o} the course, as now given, is the rela- 
tively small amount of oral arithmetic. Inasmuch ^ a vast portion 
oX o,pei:8on*ii number experiences are not written, it is. very evident 
that Qi^. arithmetic ought to have % much moife p^minent place 
in the course ihan is now the case. To jitcrea^ the oral work would 
moatv an enormoup saying of time find an important increase in the 

I, To give th$ pupils thsi Imowl^ge ixi thow 
tnd ^ fundamental /pi'Occsses ueccssary'-ti) Interpret ‘an® solve the 
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problems met by every person in doing the world’s work and to 
develop skill in using them. 

*2. To develop in the child power to reason accurately in the face 
of :is complicated data as will be likely to occur in the problems 
met in everyday life. ' 

3, To develop skill, rapidity, and accuracy in the use of numbers 
re(|iiired in the ordinary business transactions and practical affairs 
of life. 

4r. To satisfy the child’s felt need for a knowledge of the laws 
of nuiiiber and to aid him in interpreting the quantit:itive relations 
• of life. ' . f . 

Having briefly stated the general aims to be attained by the coui'se 
of study in arithmetic, it seems desirable to sketch in a brief way 
a minimar course without which a child can not meet the quantitative 
situations of his environment or successfully handle the arithmetical 
tusks which confront almost e^’eryone in the daily routine of life, 

A MINIMUM COURSE SUGGESTED. 

# 

A minimum course should co.ver the following topics: 

1. The fundamental operations with whole numbers and fractions, 
both common and decimal. The denominators of common fractions 
limited to those found in usual business practice. Decimals limited 
to three or four plhces. Relationships of common' to decimal frac- 
tion.s. , ^ , 

". Problems; Only those of common occurrence in the lives of 
every individual, (a) To find the fractional part of a number. (J) 
To find what fractional part one number is of another, (c) The 
same as (a) and (b) with reference to decimal ffactions. Per- 
centage as involved in these two types of problems, (d) To find 
tlrc.cost or amount of any number of articles, ^iven the cost or value 
of one, three, a dozen, or a hundred, (c) Simple ratio and pro- 
portions. 

.3.' Percentage and its applications, (a) The first and second cases 
of percentage, as indicated in 2 (a) and (b). (,b) COinmpn busi- 

ness applications of percentage; interest at ordinary rates for year 
aiyl m'onth, and for usual periods of days ; commission arid broker- 
age, coinmerciai discount; profit and loss; taxes and iiisurance, first 
and second cases only of percentage applied to these problems. 

4. Business .forms; bills, receipts, drafts, checks, moifl^ orders, 
deposit slips, 'bank boolra, express and freight bills, parcel p<«t, 
pokiQ dyings, and the like. 
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Square measure: Square inch, foot, yard, rod, mile; acres, section# 
township, (c) Cubic measure: Cubic inches, feet, yards. ((£) Dry 
measure: Pint, quart, gallon, peck, bushel, crate, barrel, hogshead, 
and any other local measures, (e) Liquid measure: Half-pint, 
pint, quart, gallon, barrel aiK^ny other local measures. (/) Weight 
meagre: Ounce, pound, ton, hundredweight, bale, and other local 
weights. ~ (^) Time measure: So<^‘ond, minute, hour, day, week, 
month year, decade, century. (h) Money: Cents, dollars, pounds,* 
'francs. (0 IVlensuration : Ccunputation of areas of triangles and 
common rectangular figures. Volume of coinnioh rectangular solids, 
(y) Miscellaneous: The meaning of the equation, square root. 

The above course is only the minimum, but we feel that every 
essential arithmetical need of the ordinar^^ndividual can be met 
by it if ^the outline be properly interpreted, it is possible to give 
other topics an(f(|nore difficult problem material in those topics men- 
tioned to the more gifted children. 

It remains for those who make tlie cotii^se'^of study in arithinetic 
' to allot the parts of the* above outline to the various grades, ac- 
cording to the needs and ability of the children involved. The above 
outline is not a course of study. It is merely a suggestion for a 
guide in the formulation of a course of study. The course of study 
itself must indicate with exactness what topics are to be given in 
each grade; the intensity with which a topic is to developed ; the 
standards of efficiency expected each year and other similar ques- 
tioils. " * 

'PROBLEMS BASEt) ON FAMILIAR SITUATIONS NEEDED. 

It was our feeling that the problem material of the arithinetic ‘ 
course in Memphis is dead as far as the child’s interest was con- 
cerned. Wb have, therefore, suggested certain activities which 
contain vital arithmetical stuff which will not only sel^^e to motivate 
the arithmetic itself hut other subjects, such os civics,' geography, 
an(f manual arts as well. 

Type problems of familiar situatiojjs should be sug^sted* to the 
child for the formulation of problems, the solution oi which will 
appeal to his interest and create a desire for further study of the 
mathematical side of his daily contacts. In the ni;ithmetical work 
of ^ grades the lafjpf part of the period should be devoted to 
the application of the prjpciples of arithmetic in oral and written 
concrete probleipsr Children, fail dftener in the interpretations of 
tnqthematical situations than they do in the manipulations of ab- 
atraot numh^ers. Not mote than 25 per (Mi Ojf the pef iod shoinld b® 
devoted to atetra6t jdrill which should be shpftt Snappy and variei 
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The following topics offer a suggestion list upon which type prob- 
lems may be formulated: ' . 

Tite cliild and his games. 

The child and his play. . ^ - 

*, Purchasing articles at the store and In marketing. 

Cost of rc<*rentIon trips to the parks, moving pictures, theaters, lectures, 
and other public amusements. ' 

Compiling a child’s earnings and savings In running errands, selling papers, * 
doing work at home Und for nelglibors, etc. 

The cost of his clothing.' 

Family budget, *Incoiue, cost of family marketing, other expenses such ns 
clothing, house furnishings, fuel, rent, fire and life Insurance, telephone, light, 
car fare, churcli, contributions to charity, etc. 

Computing intllvidual and class scliolai^hlp records. 

Computing cost of scIuMjlrmmi supplies, janitor’s suppl/l^s, and other ' 
ppjises of the school plant — coal, light, labor, etc. 

Keeping of the family accounts — payment of bills, family checking account, 
faintly bank savings dccount, deposit slips, Interest. 

Kconomy of cusli purchases and In large amounts. How much can be saved. 

Various tradesmen’s expenses. 

Measuring a garden; expenses connected with gardening; market value of 
•the products of gardening ; net profits. 

(>»st of k«e^Ing a horse and buggy; the upkeep of an automobile. 

Kxpenses 'oY a vacation trip. 

Telephone and telegraph rates, 

Water rat^. - 

Taxes on home and public property. 

Study of the postal system— stamps, special delivery, registered mall, money 
order, parcel post, postal savings, etc. 

Thrl/t Stamps, War Savings Stamps, Liberty Bonds (Interest on same). 

Cost of public Improvements, street pavements, lighting, etc. 

Distances by trolfgy, steamship and by rail between different imints with 
comparisons of rates and sct^ules. ' « 

City and UjiUed States Government expenses. Different forms of revenue. 

Problems In manual arts, ^ 

Gardening. 

Trades' of community. , - 

'Menus. 

THE COURTIS TEST TO SHOW SPEED AND ACCURACT. 

The most widely used test for judging of the efficiency of schools 
anQ classes in' the operations, of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division with integers 41 “ thlat devised by Dr. S. A. Courtis, 
of Detroit. By testing thousands of children of all grades and in 
all types of schools throughout the country, he has formulated a 
standard of attainment in both speed and accuracy by which other: 
soliools .can be rated. > 

^ jjie seri^ wnsists^of fpM tests- printed on S; four-page folder, one; 
teiljt.ito wch page. Tweiity-fou^ .e^mples of e,<lual d 
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'given in each. A time limit is set for each test, 8 minutes for the 
addition^est, 4 minutes for the subtraction, 6 minutes for the mul- 
tiplication, and 8 minutes for the division test. Within these re- 
s|>ective time limits each pupil tested is re(|uired to solve as many 
examples as he can. The papers are then marked for the number 
attempted (sj)ec(i) and for the number which are correct (accuracy). 
In order that all tests may be standardized, no credit is gij^n for 
exaintrles iaicoinplete or partially connect. A full desct-iption of 
tins test and its use can be found in Monroe, DeVoss ^d Kelly, 
“ Educatio^l Tests and MeasurementSjJ^iBlT. The followTng are 
samplCjj^^-cises of the four tests, the Tctnaiming examples of each 
are of 6qual dilBculty: - ‘ 

' Test No. 1 , — Addition (8 ^ 
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Tchl No. 2.— Subtraction (4 auautes). 


115.S04741 

80195261 


67298125 

29346861 


tr20.5T352 

#689037 


113380t)36 

42550810 


Test No. S.—Muliiplicution (6 


8876 

93 


9245 

86 


7368 
• 74 


2594 
26 ' 


6495 

19 


/■ 


^ Test No. <8 

87)14467 86)60372 tM)67774 25)9750 

This scries of tests was given to pupils of the fifth, bixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades of the Bruce, Hi)l, Lauderdale, Merrill, River-*% 
side, Roselle (white ^hools) ; and Grant, Kortrecht GrammaR and \ 
La Rose (colored schools), The tests were given to 1,577 ‘white 
children and 500 Negro children, 2,077 children in all. The schools 
aeiectfcd were geneially di^i’ibiited throughout the city. 
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ADDITTON ATTEMl'TS (TIME, TiUJHT MINIATES). 
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MempkU m <xyrnpari»{)/n. 

ADDITION. 

f 


QnOm, 


vm... 

V!I... 

VI 

V 


QeneraJ 

standard. 


Courtis 

stand' 

ard. 


I 


o|s.i 


U.676.OI8.6U0 

n. 
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X2 
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>0 iTO 
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8an Fran- 
cisco. 
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Columbia, 8. C. 
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tem. 
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THE SPEED OF MEMPHIS CHILDREN. 


'm 

- - 


Reference to the tables which give the results for the median num* 
her of .problems attempted will show the children in ihe Memphis 
Bcjhools very deficient in speed when compared with the general 
ftandard median which has been obtained by testing thousands of'^ 
children throughout the United States. (See Monroe, Educational I 
Tfets and Metisurein\snts, pp. 38-40.) have separated the Negro J 
and white children, so that it can not! be sadd that the deficiency in ' 
sp^d is due to deficiemy in the Negro children. 

"" Addition,— In addition processes the children of the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades^ white schools, fall^below what ordinary fifth- 
grade *^dren in other citteSj^ while "th^ eighth grade 

of the White schools f^il t6 exceed ih& general stoiid&rd jopiedtial of 
the slxth^radev In. the Kegro i^dhools n<^e |f the fodr upper grades 
^ach tee general" stimd^ inedian of the &^h grade. 


Hi 
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Svhtr<wtim. — ^The fifth and sixth grades in the wiiite schools ! 
failed to reach the ‘general standard of the fifth grade, while Jhe ^ ^ 
seventh grade barely exceeded tfie standard of the fifth grade, and 
the eiglith grade a little more than excelled the standard median 
of the seventh grade. In the ^egro schools none of the four upper j 
grades reacted the general standaM median of the fifth grade. 

Multipli^cation, — The fifth and sixth grades, white schools, failed 
to reach the general standard of the fifth grade, while the seventh 
grade barely exceeded the general standard of the fifth grade, and 
the eighth grade failed to reach the genenil standard of the seventh ^ 
grade. Only the eighth grade of the Negro schools exceeds the 
general standard median of the fifth grade, and then not sufficiently 
to equal the general standard of th^ sixth grade. . 

. Divmon.^TYve^ eighth grade of th^ white schools falls below the 
seventh grade general standard, while tl^e seventh grade barely e.x- 
ceeds the general standard of the fifth grade. The sixth and fifth 
grades both fall below the general fifth grade standard. The Negro 
^fiftli, sixth, and seventh grades are all inferior to the fifth grade 
general standard, while the eighth grade is not quite up to the sixth 
grade standard. 

ACCURACT AND EXAMPLES CORRECT. 



Not only are the children in the Memphis sclwpls deficient in. 
speed, but they also stand very low in accuracy. In other words, 
they attempt fewer problems than the- average children of their 
respective grades 5nd are less accurate than are the children, of 
other school systen\s, even though they attempt a fewer number of 
examples. For example, eighth-grade children under the general 
standard attempt 11.0 examples out o^24 with an accuracy score of 
7(5 per cent, thus averaging 8.8 examples correct, while Memphis 
eighth-grade children attempt 8.8 examples with 67.7 accuracy score 
and only 5.9 examples correct as an average, which is not as large a 
number of examples correct as a fifth-grade child should do, accord- 
ing to the general standard. It seems reasonable to expect an 
eighth-grade child in Memphis to solve as many example^ correctly 
as a fifth-grade child in San Frtmcisco, but at the present time he 
is not able to do it. Wer are somewhat inclined to believe (hat it is 
not entirely the child’s fault. 

In subtraction again the children of the upper grades in the Meih- 
phis schools fall down" sadly in accimacy. The average number of * 
e.\amples correct iw thfr eighth ^rad,e is less thalri the geijerai 
itd f^ tl^^sevenOi gi'ode, wfiife the fiflh, sixth, mnd. ^enth grades ' 
«U fnu; below tlie jjeuei’al standard for examples Correct^by the fifth 
grad& ■ ' , ■■‘■'■T - • '" ■ 
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In multiplication the situation is even worse. The average num-- 
ber of examples correct for the Merhphis schools in any of the upper 
grades except the eighth falls below Ihe general standard for the 
fifth grade, while the average number o^^examples correct for the 
eighth grade is only slightly better than the sixth grade. 

In division the average number of examples correct for the eighth 
grade is somewhat better than the sixth grade general standard. 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh grades do not exceed the general stand- 
ard of the fifth grade. 

Reference to the table in which the Memphis school system is 
compared to the general standard, obtained by testing thousands of 
children all over the United States^and the Boston standards, ob- 
tained by several years’ use, and the results found in the San Fran- 
cisco and Columbia, S. C., surveys, will show that the arithmetic 
situation in Memphis as far as fundamental operations are con- 
cerned compares badly with all except the schools of Columbia, 
S. C. 

We have also made a comparison of the schools which were tested 
and the results are presented for the benefit of teachers in those 
schools. In not more than three or four instances did any class 
exceed the median accuracy or median speed for its grade. This 
situation should be a subject for reflection for all teachers concerned. 

The situation in the Negro schools is particularly bad. A close 
study of the results will show that there is a very wjde range of 
va,riation in the accomplishment of the different schools both in 
speed and accuracy which can only result from inefficient super- 
vision and poor classification of children. For example, the Bruce 
School children in the eighth grade did not attempt so many exam- 
ples in addition as children in the sixth. In the Hill School the 
dumber of examples attempted by the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades 
LS practically the same in each grade. 

' snappt dkills needed. 

• 

Drill, properly conducted and continuously carried on, is an ab- 
solute requirement for sj^d and accuracy in ihe arithmetical opera- 
tions. A motive for drilliog, a thorough understanding o^the steps 
involved in the drill prc»cess, 'regular, frequent short repetitions with 
a maximum of attention focused on the drill, with enough variation 
of driU mateHal to avoid any monotiMfy are the most impojijmt prin- 
ciplea upbn ^ick to base efiectivq frills* In a month of observa- 
%pn on]^ a ve^y few drill Ipssons carried out along those lines were 
observed^ We l^lievc iha,t It i| practice to begin almost every 
arjithmetio le^n snappy fWch, if possible, ia 

coQAecUid'io with tto dtty;^ wpisk.' Not endligK this typ® 
of artMty is f(^d apw in the Memphis «hoola.' ^our or fi.ve min- 
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utes each day spent in this way is the most economical expenditure 
of time that can be devised. 

In this same connection, as has already4>een said, there is practi- 
cally no oral or mental arithmetic in the upper and intermediate 
grades. Just why this should he so is not quite clear. The teachers 
urge that there is not time for it. As a matter of fact there is not 
time enough to do anything else than give a large percentage of the 
time to oral work. Too much written w'ork, too much analysis, and 
too nnich labeling (tf every figure on the board or on paper take 
great amount of unnecessary labor and time. Problem analysis apd 
w ritten solutions are- &1I right to fix the process involved in mind, 
but when the pi*6cess is once mastered, oral solutions, without a de- 
tailed analysis, are permissible and desirable. Very frequently chil- 
dren were obseMj^ writing out long anaylses of problems which 
would have been easily solved mentally with a great saving of time. 

Many of the teachers realize the weakness of the oral work. Some 
urge that separate periods be assigned for mental arithmetic and for 
written arithmetic. This is not at all necessary nor wise. ' In any 
oi the modern textbooks there are many oral problems, and further, 
many of the problems la1)eled “written” permit of oral or partially 
pral solution. It is frequently advisable to require children to carry 
the solution of a problem as far as possible orally and write only 
those operations which are necessary. 

A ttEASONlNG TEST IN ARITHMETta ^ 

AKhough no very scientific standards for reasoning ability in 
arithmetic have been developed, the Stone Reasoning Test is used 
more than any other test of this nature. The test is printed here. 

follow'lnK problems as you have time' for; work them 

cents each and a book for 65 cents, how much 
change should receive from n two-*io11ar bill? (1.0.) 

. 2. John sold 4. Saturiiay Evening Posts at 5, cents each. He kept onc^half the 
money and with the other half he hought^Sunday papers at 2 cents each. How 
many Old he buy? (1.0.) ' . 

3. If James had 4 times as much money as George, he would have $16. How 

much mone 3 ^ has George? (1.0.) . , 

4. How many pencils can you huy for 50 cents at the rate of 2 for 5 cents?* 

( 1 . 0 .) ‘ - 

The uniforms for a baseball nine cost $2.50 eayh.* ' The shoes co^ $2 a pair. 
What was the total cost of uniforms and shoes foFthe nine? (1.0.) 

, 6. In the schools of a certain dty there are ^200 pupils;, one-half are in the 
primary grade, one-fourth In the grammar grades, one^lghtb in the hl^;s<^ooh ' 
and the rest In . the night school,' How: many pupils are .there In^the night 
i^hopl?. (1.4.) ^ 

- 7, If Si tonsof ^l cost ^,;^^^ C 

thMn fi>r 

jpininK h €«mia How nuhr mai^QW there? (UflL) 


(Solve as itmny of the 
In order as numbered :) * 

1. If y^u buy 2 tablets at 7 
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9. A girj spent one^ghth of her money for car fare, and three times as 
much for clothes. Half of whnt she had left was 80 cents. How much money 
did she have at first? (2.0.) 

10. Two girls reielve $2.10 for making buttonholes. One makes 42, the other 
28. How shall they divide the money? ( 2 . 0 .) ^ 

11. Mr. Brown paid one-third. of the cost of n building; Mr. Johnson paid 
one-half the cost. Mr. Johnson receive<l $500 more annual rent than Mr. 

Brown. How much did he receive? (2.0.) 

12 A freight train left Albany for New York at C o’clock. An express tralq 
left on tlie same track at 8 o’clock It went at the rate of 40 miles an hour.^ 

At what time of day will It overtake the freight train If the freight train stops ^ 

after It has gone 56 miles? (2.O.) ^ 

The time allowance is exactly 15 minutes. The problems are 
graded in difficulty, each problem ihiaving a score value coininensufate 
with its difficulty. No credit was allowed for partially correct or 
partially complete answers. 


OBSBRVATIONB ON THE STONE REASONING TBST^ 

^tone has recently issued the following standards of accomplish- 
ment in speed and accuracy in the reasoning test : 

Eighty per cent or more of llffh grmle pupils should reach or exceetl h credit 
s<'ore of 5.5 with 75 per cent accuracy. 

Eighty^ I>er cent or more of sixth grade pupils shoukl reach or exceed 8 cre<lit 
score of with 80 iJ?r cen( accuracy, ^ 

Eighty i>er cent or more of the seventh grade pupils should reach or exceed 
n credit 8<*ore of 7.5 with 8.7 per cent accuracy. 

Eighty per cent of eighth grnde pupils HhouUl reach or exceed n cre<lit 
score of 8.75 with 90 per cent accuracy. 

Judged by the^ standards, the Memphis schools did poorly. The 
average (approximately equivalent to the mediaji for a large number 
of pupils) or 60 per cent of the fifth giade reached a score of 3.3, 
with an average' accuracy of 45.7 per cent. 


Only 50 per cent of the sixth grade pupils reached a score of 4.8 ^ 

with an average accuracy of 54.5 per cent. 

Only 50 per cent of the seventh grade pupils I'eachcd a score of 
6.1 with an average accuracy of 64.9 per cent. 

Only 60 per emt of the eighth grade pupils readied a score of 
' 7.5 with an average accuracy of 71.1 per cent. 

This comparison does not put the Memphis schools in a particu- 
larly good light. Howpver, when Memphis is compared with other 
. Qities, where the same test has been given and the results calculated 
in the some W’ay, we find that tlie average credits per pupil in the 
fifth grade are higher than jn any city compared except Salt Lake 
This is true, also, for tfee grafie atid Seventh grade. The 
RTe|»ge credffe in the eighth giafe.Are exce^ied by-the avergge of 
the eigl^fi grades 

V-S-, The iKHdy.of thei^ores bf Jaidi^4*’«l schools ojld grades will he 
very, valuable to the’'teachers. ^ WfiSn. comparirohs, are made 'of ^if« 
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f(M‘ent schools and grades in average credits, examples attempted 
and accuracy, a wide variation is found, indicating lack of super- 
vision. 

The following table shows the range of variabili.y. Supervision 
should do a gi'eat deal to eradicate the differences and raise the gen- 
eral average or nttaiiiment: 

HcfUits of the reaxoninf/ trfttx ih ichite iichools. 



Schools and grad«s. 

Number 

or 

pupils. 

Total 
exam- 
ples at- 
tempted. 

Total 
exam- 
ples cor- 
rect. 

I 

Per- 
centage 
ol ac- 
curacy. 

Total 

credits. 

Average 

credits 

per 

pupil. 

Average 
exam- 
ples at- . 
tempted 
per 
pupil. 

Average • 
exam- 
ples 

rl^tpcr 

pupil 

Urucr: 





1 




Oradft V 

114 

065 

410 

63.1 

' 442 S 

3.8 

18 

25 

Grri'le VI 

53 

384 

243 

63.2 

' 2>6. 4 

4.8 

7.2 ; 

4.6 

Grade VII 

lOt 

863 

.5(0 

5K6 

.546. V 

5.4 

8.5 

10 

- Grade VIII 

GO 

457 

^i6 

77.9 

393.2 

6.5 

7.6 

19 

Total 

328 

2,369 

1,512 

63.8 

1,638.8 

3. .5 

7.2 

4.6 

Church Home: Grade V 

5 

33 

3 

.91 

; 3.0 

.18 

16 

. . .6 

Cummings: 








i 

Grade V 

73 

502 

211 

420 

220.2 

2 0 

18 

3.0 

Grade VI 

04 

562 

" 258 

45^9 

228.6 

4. 5 

1 7 

A ^ 

Grade VII 

43 

400 

194 

48.5 

222 2 

13 

15 

te A 

4s6 

Grade VIII 

27, 

232 

142 

1 61.2 

. 164.6' 

1 1 

8.5 


Total.' 

Gordon: 

! 206 

! 1,696 

m 

' ^ 

\ 89.5.6 

4.3 

8.2 

1 '3.0 

Qr^e V 

! fj- 

370 

147 

39. 7 ! 

i 15c. 2 

2. 7 

6 .5 

,26 

25 

Grade VI. 


262 

160 

I 61.0 1 

1 . 1G6.8 

3.6 

17 

Grade VII 

34 

323 

' 188 1 

67. 5 1 

> -,^12.2 

12 

9.5 

14 

Grade VIII... 

25 

237 

• 144 ! 

6a: 

166.4 

16 

24 

17 

Total 

, 162 

1,192 

637 

1 53.2 , 

1 701.6 

4. 1 

^ 7.3 

29 

Guthrie: * 









Grade V 

40 

234 

106 1 

1 4.5.2 

107.6 

2 6 

K R 

26 

4.4 

Grade VI 

55 

370 

244 1 

1 64i9 

2520 

4.6 

•T^ 'I 

18 

Grade VII . 

64 

558 

341 

6a2 

364.4 

17 

8.7 

13 

Grade VIII 

37 

335 

222 

1 C6.2 

256.2 

19 

20 

10 

Tola) 

A. B. Hill: 

160 

1,506 

913 ! 

I 60.6 ' 

980.2 

10 

7.7 

. 4.6 

Grade V 

la-i 1 

i 691 

2SI ; 

i 4a6 

, 2S7. S 

2 7 

16 

26 

Grade VI 

7.1 j 

i 453 

255 

"lO. 2 ! 

! 257. 8 

3L7 

10 

24 

Grade VII 


1 420 

257 

61.1 i 

1 263.0 

4.4 

7, 1 

4.4 

Grade VIII 

1 

L ^ 

226 1 

1 1 

i 252S 

17 

7.5 ■ 

11 

Total 

idleaild: 

283 ; 

1.894 

1.019 

' 53. 8 ; 

; l.a57.4 

27 

17 

26 

Grade V". 

76 i 

483 

2‘i7 

, 53. 2 

2722 

3.5 

13 

23 

Grade VI 

81 

621 

S99 ! 

•64. i 1 

i 424.6 

12 

7.-6 

49 

Grade VII . 

70 

688 

379 ' 

' .55.1. 

436.1 

12 

.. 26 

14 

Grade VIII . . . : 

M 

*547 

378 j 

i w 

! 444.8 

10 

- 29. 

18 

^ Total. 

Lauderdale; 


2,339 

1.413 i 

!_<«•< 1 

1,577.7 

15 

22 

* 'V 
10 

Grade V 

57 

337 

158 

46.8 

158,6 

28 

19 

-’ . 28 

Grade V| ; 

5S 

640 

376 

5817 

417,4 

7.1 

11.0 

16 

Grade VII......... 

86 

515 

402 

7R0 

416.2 

4.8 

' 10 

^ 46 

Grade VIII 

71 

548 

403 

73.5 

437.0 

11 

7,7 

1« 

- Tbtol i.. 

Leath: 

273 

.3,040 

' 1,3» 

6^6 

I,43a2 

12 

7.5 

4l'9. 

Grade V 

.59 

. 408 

. 191 

. 46.6 

2020 

24 

19 

.* 12: 

Grade VI 

57 

5W 

^ *303 

51.0 

seas 

13 

114 

18 

•Grade VII 

40 

309 

' 211 

528 

24a2 

-10 

.110 

,13 

Grade, VIII. 

.35 

■-349 

306 

MO 

r 2128 

; 10 

29 


/ ■ Total.: 

Leath Orphanage r | 

191 

'1.750 

> »u 

520 

.1,0118 

13 

21 

V. 4 7 

-OrSG VI,;... 


'jj' 

' ■- 1 







_ j 1 

i IV'” 


f.^020^ 


10. 



f ^w.r.v,?3.v.'r 

b'., 


- ,44 ] 

. M-i 

•J74.0 





'.-.a 
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liemphu ichooU compared in averape accuracy and overage ereditr-^ntinued, 

NEGRO SCHOObS. ' 


Name 

I 

Grades. | 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

i VIII. 

Aver- 

aocu- 

racy. 

A Ter- 

c4S?t,. 

Ave^ 

age 

accu- 

racy. 

Aver- 

cre^U. 

Aver- 

accu- 

racy. 

'ATe^ 

cr^ts. 

1 — 

Aveir- 

accu- 

racy. 

1 

■t 

age 

credits. 

Caldwell 

M.3 

7.8 

86. « 

8.9 






(’arnes*. 

48.2 

3.6 

64.3 

4. 1 






Charlea 

86.0 

10.3 

03.9 

11.8 






Crant 

Greenwood 

54.2 

67.4 

2.6 

3.8 

80.3 

09.2 

13.5 

4.3 

61.1 

79.6 

i6 

8.0 

&2. 

6 

Z9 

Kortrecbt Grammar 

20.4 

3.0 

30.2 

. 3.1 

49.0 

5!-2 



Kortrecbt High. . . . 

Klondike 

48.9 

6.2 

62.7 

6.2 

95.1 

11.3 

ea.9 

13.3 

La Rose 

36.6 

2.7 

46.0 

3.2 

60.6 

2. 8 



Torlcr 

36.8 

4.2 

49.1 

V 4.8 

.S8.3 

e!o 



^ 

18> 5 

8 

# 

52. 0 

2.2 

70.4 

3.3 




yarutbijity in grades,^ 


ftmdes. 

Examples 

attempted. 

Examples 

correct. 

Average' < 
accuracy. 

Average 

credit. 

Fifth grade . 

Bixth mdc 

Seventh grade 

Eighth grade . . 

3. 7- ao 

4. 3- 11.0 

4.7- 10.8 

5.4- 11.7 

a6- 8.3 
1.3- 9.2 

2.7- 9.1 

2.8- iao 

0. 9-86. 0 
3a 3-86.1 
48.5*951 
62.6-850 

a2-7.8 
2.3-11.8 
3.6-1L3 
' 3 9-13,3 
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compare^ other citiei in coverage credits per pupU, 


ClUM. 


Janesville, Wls. (15,000 population)... 
Hutt^ (40,000 population^ . . . 


Salt Lake City . 

Ban Franolsoo 

Columbia, B. C.: 

White pupils 

Necro pupils 

Entire system 

Memp^: 

*^l^te pupllA.....^.. 
Neffo pupils....^. 
Entire system 


VQrada. 


Z40 

2.20 

3.70 

2.85 


• S3 
«0CL 
«S 3 

Sa 


1.80 

2.44 

4.03 

2.40 

3.0 

3.2 

34 

3.3 


VI Qrade. 


3.40 

3.00 

&40 

6.62 


2.00 

4.24 

6.46 

4.06 

6.0 

2.6 

4.4 

4.0 

4.5 
4.8 


VII Grade. 


6.50 

6.80 

8.60 

6.40 


• c 

MDi 
« 3 


6.20 

IW 

4.96 

6.3 

3.4 
6.6 

5.3 

6.0 

6.1 


VIII Grade. 


6.3 

7.7 

10.5 

&8 


•t:: 

MO. 

2 


6.48 
7.83 
10. 44 
6.43 

5.4 

3.3 

4.0 

7.1 
10.1 

7.6 


REASONS FOR THE POOR SHOWING IN ARITHMETIC. 

It is rather difficult to account for the poor showing made- by 
Memphis. It can be safely assumed that the native intelligence of 
the children of ^Memphis is equal 4x) that of any other city. Thecp- 
fore, we must look elsewhere for the explanation. The^ poor results 
in reasoning may be due to poor teaching, poor textbooks, too 'dilH- 
ijRilt problem material, too many changes in teaching staff, and epi> 

' demies which force* children out of school. 

The textbook used in the schools is the Stone-Millis series, ‘knd, 
us observed before, the course of study used is practically the text- 
bpolc itself, both as to content and as to method of presentation. It 
is generally recognized as a good textbook, as textbooks goi It con-^ 
tians excellent drill and problem material. It is a mistake, how- 
evei’, to swallow the text whole. The author of the book has to 
include in it all the topics and problems which all sorts of educators 
demand in order to sell the IjQok. This ought to be kept in mind by 
those in charge of the schools. It is not necessary even to solv'e 
all the problems in the book, as now apparently is the plan. The 
children have to solve so many problems that they, have ho time 
toanaster the thought processes involved. 

Much of the problem material is foreign 4o the experience of the 
' ebSid. He deals with probleihs involving areas, machines, build- 
ings, ahd all sorts of things of which no conception. Ih other 

jroifda, the child eahno^ really md^ TWs aids in mak- 

ing tJdnlringimpp^bl^^ * ^ 

'J/ha pbservatipn of. classes to th# con#4lsion thal 
. wi(fe to make the work in aritl^etii^ cbnarete« ^ 

Many tencheie insist^ on th^ ^ildreii\^h|dldihg^^ he# Concepts 

with 

coWed, 




I 


•1 
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neglecting the concreting of the ideas which the children were trying 
to grasp. In the elementary school objectiveness in teaching can 
scarcely be empliasized too much in the begmning of any new topic. ‘ 

In number situations the first essential in thinking a problem 
through is the ability to read well enough and intelligently enough 
to understand the conditions of the problem. The children ought to 
have more opportunity to read and explain the conditionTlof prob- 
lems ’before they begin the solutions. There seemed to be too little 
reading — real reading — of problems by the children iliemselves. 

-Many of the classrooms in Memphis are not equipped, for good 
arithmetic teaching. There is Very great need of yardsticks, tape- 
lines, liquid and dry measure, scales and'weights, geometrical solids 
and apparatus, and other things of this nature. There is another 
type of material which is easily obtainable which would facilitate 
much of the arithmetic. There ought to be on hand for the chil- 
dren’s use all sorts of sale slips, deposit slips and blanks, bank books, 
bills of sale, monthly statements, telegraph blanks, money-order 
blanks, checks, drafts, and other common conunercial papers. 

As suggested in several other places, the arithmetic in the Mem- ' 
phis schools would be much more stimulating if the children had 
^^equrses in manual training, cooking, sewing, drawing, and garden- 
ing^n which the children could find practical application of and 
na^for the arithmetical facts which they acquired. . 
c ^ahy of the teachers from bveranxiety to have the children “ get ” 
thK^roblem have developed the habit of interfering and aiding 
throu^^ut the solution of problems. Having ^ce given the child | 
a goodmroblem, it is essential for learning how to think to require j 
the chilfi to tl)ink-and to think for himself' ^This is the commonest 
fault of all teachers everywhere. 

There does not seem to be a conscious effort on the part of teachers 
generally to train the children to think. 

4 . THE TEACHING OF READING. LANGUAGE. AND XITEBATURE. 



TKE SILENT READING TEST. 

To test the reading ability of the children in the elementary schools 
of Memphis, the Standardissed Silent Reading Tests,- Forni 2, de- 
vised, by Walter S. Monroe, were givein. This test, which Ms given* 
here to indicate its character, is a test of both speed and compre- 
^ hension in reading. The test wiw given in, all white and colored 
schools in grades 8 to 8, inclusive. 


08 t!]^ .t^x7BUcr%JH0<^ isnxM of hemphiBi 

^ DlWCnONB FOB QlVUfO THB TB8T. 

k. ^• 

Alter telUng the children not tp open the papers, oak the children on the ^ 

^ front seats to distribute the papers, placing one upon the desk of each pupil 
In the class. Have each child fill In the blank ^ace at the top of this page. , 
Then make clear the following: 








IWSTRrCTIONS TO BE BEAD BY TEACHER AND FCTITL8 TOGETHER.* 

This brief test is given to see how quickly, and accurately pupils can read f 
silently. To show what sort of test It Is, let us read thls^ 

I am a little dark-skinned girl. I wear a slip of brown buck- 
skin and a pair of soft moccasins. I live In a wigwam. What 
kind of girl do you think 1 am? 

Chinese French Indian African Eskimo 

Tlie answet; to this exerci.se Is “ Indian.” and it is to be indicated by draw- 
ing a line around the word. The test consists of a number of ekercises like 
this one. In some of the exercises you are told to draw a line around tire 
word which is the right answer, or' to mark It in spine other way. and in some 
you are to write out your answer. If an exercise is wTong It will not count, 
so it' is wise to study each one carefully until you know exactly what you 
aroiflsked to do. The number of exercises which you can finish thus In fl\e 
iqlnutes will make your score, so do them as fast as you can, being sure to 
do them right Stop at once when time la called. Do not open the papers 
until told, so that all may begin at the same tim^. 

The teacher should then be sure that each pupil has a good pencil or pen. 

Note the minute and second Ji)y the watch and > ay, begin. 

ALLOW -EXACTLY FIVE MINUTES. 


Answer no questions of tlie pupils which arise from not understanding what 
to do with any given exercise. , 

When time is up, say stop and then collect the papers at once. 

No. 1 (Rate value 9; comprehension value 1.1). — 

,The little red hen was'fn the farmyard'wlth her chickens, when she found 
a grain qt wheat. *‘Who will plant this wheat? " she said. 

Draw a line under the .word which tells where the little red hen was. 

^barn chicken house feed bln^ farmyard 
No. 2 (Rate value 0; comprehension value 1.1). — 

Nowhere Ip the world do the children have so many good times as In Japan. 
They are allowed to play pywhere, and there are oil sorts of toys and games • 
for (heir amusement.' * » 

the children of Japan happy? Answer with " Yes” or "Na" 




No. 8 (Rato value 6 ^ comprehension Value 1.8) 

* t ha^v^ red, ye^dw, and flowe^ ba my hap4 If I^lace the red 

the chl^, wlbdch cdlop ^ J pUll my hand? » 


aud 




•*. **'n- ' ■ ' , • 

^ N«i, 4 'WJue t ; wsiw ^ , 

4 4onkey^» ||tk tor A a ioflf' time they caim 

fo a lhhiiMr^ A roost^stoihd on Ui<^gkb^i.crowJpg scj^mlng. ' .c 


- Wl»re WM ropatif 1 




V 


m 
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No. 5' (Rate^tiWe 5; oompoeheDsioii value 1.4). — ^ ' 

Ruth and Prank were two little children who lived in the coantry. 
were happy* healthy little people. 

Where did Ruth and Frank live? 


Tliey 


No. 6 (Rate vaRie 5; comprehension value 1.5). — 

I The teacher told James to buy a book, pencil, tablet, and ef^a8er. 
the book, tablet, and eraser, but forgoi the others.' 

\^blch did he forget? 


He lK>uglit 


No. 7 (Rate value 11 ; comprehension value 1.7), — 

The door opened and in camera dog. The mice Jumped off the table and ran 
into the hole in the floor. 1*116 i^dr little Country Mouse was so frightened ! 

What frightened the nflce? ^ 

Draw a line under the word that tells what It was that frightened the mice, 
boy woman cat trap man ‘ dog wind 

No, 8 (Rate value 9; comprehension value 1.8). — . 

The wolf put his paws pn the windows. When the goslings saw the white 
f(H*t they thought It was -their mother. They opened the door, and in came 
the wolf. ‘ ^ 

What did the goslings think It was at the door? 

wolf father chicken dog mother 

No. 9 (Rate value 8; comprehension value 2.8). — . 

Here the conversation was Interrupted by the approach of a small one-horse 
buggy to the Inn. A well-dressed, gentlemanly man sat on the seat, with-a 
colored servant driving.' , 

How many people does It tell us were In the buggy? 


/ 


t- 


* • No. 10 (Rate value 7; comprehension value 2.1).*— 

** The golden rod Is yellow, - , . 

' The com Is turning browni, v ' ' 

The trees In apple orchards 
With fnift are .bending" down.” 

Draw a line under the «*nson of the year you think Is pictured In this Idanxa. 
autumn spring wLntef summer 

No. 11 (Rate value 14; comprehension' viDhe 2.4). — • ; 

western part Qf. the United Stages was not settled till much later thait' 
the eastern, llie discovery of gold quickly drew many' settler^ to Callforhla^ ^ 
and, as U)e search for the |l|^loas metal was carrM farther, the ebhre ? 

spon Wame .e^ . ' ^ 

Draw, r^ilne onderUi^^ ^r^^ph aMve tha^ tells Wlkt3] 

It \vas that <»u^. thh #eAlm pah of ^^ ^ 

^ ;;j(Rate\;valuh 51 

. , V ^ but 
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'No. IS (Bate value 8; oompreheiulon value 2.6). — 

In one corner of the cabin stood a bed, covered neatly wtS a snowy spread, 
ond by tlie side of It was a piece of carpeting of some considerable size. 

What was It that stood In one comer of the room? 


No. 14 (Rate value 10; comprehension 


:T'v^e 2.8). — 


On the ground the apples lie 
* In plies like jewels shining. 

And rodder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining. 

What time of the year is pictured? If spring, draw a* line under 
,^If not, draw a line around the right season. . 


wlntt^.’* 


• spring summer .fall winter 


No. 15 (Rate value 10; comprehension value 3.5).— 

If we had no more birds In the summer than we have In winter, we should 
suffer very much froni Insects. We could not raise fruit; vegetables, or grain* 
for the Insects would eat it all. 

Draw a line under the word that tells what the birds destroy. 

winter fruit grain Insects summer 

.GBAD>>J 6, 7, AND 8. . ^ 

The directions for giving the test were the same as for the 3, 4, 
and 5 grades. The questions follow: 

No. 1 (Rate vakie 9; comprehension value 2.0). — 

Mrs. Bird was n timid, blushing little woniai^ about 4 feet In height, and 
with pilld blue eyes, and a peachblow complexion, and the gentlest, sweetest 
voice in the world. 

How tall . was Mrs. Bird? 





No. 2 (Rate value 7; comprehension value 2.1).— 

Carbon dioxide is injurious to people. Plants, give off carbon 'dioxide at 
night and take it up In the daytime. ' 

Is it a good plan to have plants in the room where you sleep? 


No. 8 (Rate value 18; comprehenslop value 2.7). — 

Everyone hate^\a tattler. The tattler Is the object of disgrace oh any play- 
ground. J^ut everyone respects a truth-teller when wrong hna been done. 
little girl of 0 was Wought into court as a witness to tell all she knew of a 
crime that had been committed. 

Will she be dlsgrac^ U she teUs what she kj;)pw8? Answer ** Yes or 
V “No," ■ \ . \ 

' » o;. 

' Koi 4 value 14; ^mprehen^qp value 2.8).— 

is the aouthera ah^ Sc<^taBd[ th^ portherp part of, the island. 
' caiied^ifest Bri^. la Jarger mu' ScottB^d^A4^ thd land X, tapeh 

rl^erj and prices Md 

wgich b^r m com, and afford but little food for sheep or %ttls. 

^From reading the a|^irepar,agrs^ in which Wosjd you think there 

V i^nid be the 
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No. 5 (Rate value 11; comprehenaloD value 8.2).— 

The caravan, stretch^ out upon the desert, was very picturesque; In mo- 
tion, however, It was /ike a lazy serpent By and by Its stubborn dragging 
became intolerably ^eome to Balthasar, patient as he was. 

Place a line unj^^ the word which tells in what respect the caravan re- 
sembled a ^rperfL 

color length motion a<ze 

No. 6 (Rate value 19; comprehension value 3.3). — - 

It was the garden-land of Antioch, with not a foot lost to labor. Even the 
hedges, besides the lure of ^ade, offered passers-by sweet promises of wine 
and clusters of purple grapes. Over melon patches, and through apricot and * 
tig tree groves, and groves or oranges and limes, the whitewashed houses of 
the farmers were seen. 

Draw a line under the word given below that tells what land this 

was ” 


barren 


hilly 


productive 


infertile 


'desert 


No. 7 (Rate value 10; comprehension value 3.7). — 

Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 

Prom the snow five thousand summe rfc^jifc • 

It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the unleafed boughs and imstures bare; 

The little brook heard It and built a roof • ' 

^ ' *Neath which he could house him winter-proof; 

All night by the white star’s frosty gleams 
He groined his .arches and matched his beams. 

Draw a ftne under th& word that you. think the brook might build a roof ot 
shingles paper grass Ice wood 

No. 8 (Rate value 12; comprehension value 3.7).—. 

Judah walked to The .ptlet’s quarter. So absorbed was he in thought that * 
he scarcely noticed the shores of the river, which were surpassingly beantlful, 
with orchards of fruits and vines. 

If he is Interested in the beauties around him, put a line under beautiful; 

If these beauties have ho Interest for him, put a line under siiadow. 

beautlfpl . shadow , 

No, 9 (Rate Value 14; comprehension value 3.8).— 

Her couch w’as dressed with here and there some winter berries and 
green leaves, gathered In a spot she Imd been used to favor. **When I die, ’ 
put near me something that has loved the light, and bad the sky above It. 
always.” Those wei^ her last words. ,, ' : ♦ 

Draw a line under the word that names what the girl had loved most 
pretty clothes ■ jaature money . auidy , to play ' 

No. 10 (Rate value 18; comprehenolou value 4.0);— ' ' v * ^ -t 

As a rac^' the Ibdlans^^^ frbm the land." oiielr arrows:^ 

broken, their ccunrtUlfre has long^sinco gone ojiit W the 
<^y 4s fadln#% the, uriUoddea jSiioWlg and^dly. thrf^;dth*,the' dl^ ^ 

monnffllnJ- and V ■ 
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No. 11 (Rate Taloe 8; comprebenslon value 4.1). — 

Blow, blow, thou winter 
•Thou art not so unkind 
Ab man's Ingratitude; 
tooth is not 80 keen, 

Becauee thou art not seen 
Although thy breath be rude. 

In the above paragraph with what is the wind compared? 


• ^ 

No. 12 (Rate value 11; comprehension value 4.0). — 

, In front the purple mountains were rising up. a distant wall. Cool snow 
gleamed upon the summitB. Our horses Mffereil bitterly for water. Five 
hours we had ridden through all that arid ^aste without a pause. 

Draw a line under the word below that tells what kind of a country these 
people had been riding through. 

mountainous swampy desert ' forest** 


No. IB (Rate value 10; comprehension value 4.7).— 

Tracking was very difficult. As there was total absence of rain. It was* next 
lo imposgrlble to (listinpdsh the tracks of two-doys' date from those most 
recent upon the bard and parched soil, ^ . . 

Draw a line under the^word below that tells what it was that njade tracking 
difficult 

mud snow drougth rocks grass 


Results of the reading test tabulated. 
[Median scorei*-i*Rate and comprehension. I 
WHITE SCHOOLS. 


Grades. 






Uroee 

Church Horn*. ... 
Cummings...^... 

Qordon 

Outhrle..'. 

A. B. HilL...,.,. 

l<Uewlld..v....^., 

Limderahla 

, f Cea^h OrpYttuitte 
Hodiaon Height^,. 
Merrill, 

lUversidi^ /.>i .4., 
fUtelle ..7,1 

ww.; 



it 
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RetuUt of the reading teet tobviaied— ConUnaed. 
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^8 


5 

bI 


Caldwell 

Games 

Gharlee Avenue . . . 

Grant 

Greenwood 

Klondike 

Kortrecfat Gram- 
mar 

Ia Rose 

Porter..... 

Virginia Avenue . . 


Grades. 


III. 




77.3 


a 

a 

09 

0 

Z 


12.6 


03.612L8 


866 9.8 
78.414.9 


711 121.014.8 


87.3 7. 1; 


IV. 


24 


47.8 


6123.5 
61122.1 
47| 80.6 


63123.91A8 
100 
67 
66 


a 


13.0 


20:0 

1 A 6 

AO 


8.311.9 
3.625.8 
0 6 11.8 


V. 


1 . 

IS 

0 

6 


81.016.6 
92L3165 
OfllA 0 27.0 


78 .^ 

92.7 


106.0162 


86|103.614.3 
220 
160 


1 


124.0; 

91. 


Hi] 

0 

z 


13.4 

14.4 


VI. 


ME 

IS 

0 

5 


39.0 


136.0 

6 L 8 

1360 


45 75.4 

61 oyo 


66 01.0 


vn. 


J 9 

•0 O. 

ag 


3A0 

9.9 

lAO 


lae 

la? 


J 

h 

i§ 

0 

5 


145.01 


viu. 


0 


74.610.4 


2A4 


137.623.0 
23.6 0.2 


321: 
25161.0 


M. 211.0 


t?. 

0 

5 


80.014.6 


QomparUon of standard median scores xcith median scores of Memphis, 



Certain ^hools and individual grades had to be excluded fbr 
various reasons. It is our belief that the results ^ reasonably 
dependable in spite of the fact that the teachers who gave the 
tests had had little experience in giving tests of , rt»ia sort, ■ Tlie 
results were checked as ' closely as jpossitile. ' 

lNTB(U*RKTA'nON or SntrLTS. V ' 

'VfUte achobl^pmpreh^v^ third grades as a gr^up' ai^ 
just a httle shove the general standard ; the iourth givdw are below 

grftde^atandar^lfcsaTm^ 1 fi^^fiiil''to teseh 
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grade standard. On the whole, each grade is about a year behind 
^.what it ought to do. ^ 

White 8chooU—Rate.—E&ch group of grades exceeds the standard 
for the grade. 

Negro schools — Comprehension.— 'Yhet Negro sthools are above 
standard only In the third grade. They excel the while schools in 

the third and fifth grades only. ' . 

Negro schools— Rate.— As in the white schools, the Negro schools 
excel the standards for^each grade and exceed the white schools in 
, the tliird, fourth, and fifth grades, but fall behind the white chil- 
dren in the upper grades. 


The entire ComfWT/i(»»j7ion. 

^ SUndard grad*. 

Reached Thlctl. 

..Below PoHrth. 

Reached Fourth. 

Slightly above Fourth. 

Equals .—-Fifth. 

^Slightly above Sixth. 





MempHb grsdet. 

TJi^rtl — 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth- — ^ 

l{j|f 

The entire system— Rate . — The lading rate in the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades seems normal, while in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades far above the standards. 

On the whole, the children, seem to read too fast and too super- ^ 
ficially. Many of the schools appear to have attained far better 
results in silent reading than others, largely because some of the 
teachers practice silent reading with the children while others do 
not. The results show a most imperative demand for supervision 
and adequate instruction upon the proper method in reading. 
Calling words rapidly is not reading. 

METHODS USED IN TEACHING RBADINQ. 

The prevailing custom in the reading recitation is to have the. ^ 
"■children stand oq the floor, around or at the side of the room. They 
lean against the wall and appear lifelesss and uninterested, They, 
read in turn around the class, often one child “going above” an- 
. other because of the failure of a child to pronoimce or call a wo^d 
correctly. Many chUdren were noted “counting down tlie line” in 
jprder to discover their number that they might select the paragraph 
that would ha likely to fa» to'them, devoting themselvea to the silent 
. -reading Uiertof in order that they might read their assignment well. 

, Nere is ho questifini^iig tll^ part of the to bring^Ut4h6 

tlioug#'or beauty. thi-aelection’ reftd^noiL#efftirt -made 

Ae comprehens^e ^feunding oi %d>hUdren regarding whkt 
- iB wad,; Them, mild ■wt^ pf j;0#aendiAioH^ 
in his- eioft wcU. , Comment EUch m ^‘Joto, md,^ “ fir-' 
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ginia, next ” ; ** That word in the second line is magnificent, not 
magnificence. You must be more careful about your words”; “If 
you watched your pauses, you would read better ” ; “ You must study 
harder on your reading at home”; “We went over all these new 
words yesterday; you ought to kno^t them”; “Who noticed a mis- 
take”; “Any criticisms,” etc,, were so common that the rare excep- 
tion foHnd whel*e children were reading for joy, appreciation, and 
understanding leads us to believe that little or no thought Ls given 
to the aims and purposes of teaching reading, nor to the m^hods of 
instruction. 

Reading over the lessons with the children and teaching them to 
pronounce the difficult words in order that they may take their books 
home and return to school tjjie next day to read the selection, “call 
tlie words,” is not teaching children to read but heatiiig them read. 
Dull grind upon, words will not make good readers in any sense. 
Interest is fundamental. \ 

As has been pointed out, the mastery of the mechanics of reading 
must be secured in the lower grades. From the fourth grade on 
through, the elementary schools the conscious effort of acquiring the 
art of reading in the primary grades has been expanded -^nto the 
search for information and a cultivation of beauty, appreciation, 
and discrimination between good and bad literature. •The residing 
period is the teacher’s opportunity .to open the doors of the children’s 
minds to the richness and beauty of the finer things of life as 
expressed in song and story. 

^THE IMPOBTANCB OF BEADING. 


•it 


lii 


Reading is beyond comparison the most important of the conven- 
tional school exercises, not only because it provides the key for ad- 
vancement in other departments of school in gaining information, 
but because it Js the key to the world’s great literature and acquainte 
us with the master minds in all fields of knowledge. “Heading is 
interpreting symbols, imaging the ideas, and thinking the thoughts 
symbolized.” 

From the fourth grade thiough the sixth the main work is to. pio- 
vido such material and motive that reading is still a delight Thc^ 
exercises which are assigned during the p]bfiod should be as varied 
in character as are the demands 'which are made upon the reader, ^ 
both in find out of school. ^ ^ 

Both oral alpid silent reading, procedures s^ipuld be continued 
jpradea ^our^thrpugt ^7 the^ a^asignment indepeml^t, 
study at For exfimple, ^ohtlinmg pn ^ blackbpiud, 

a series ptljueBtibj^ definite^ tlungs^to be jdbfiop^red 
"'or deterim wMcltif during tha recitktioh^riod 
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eliould be used for testing thought; getting thought discussions and 
reproduction of the text, for quickening the reading pace ; for test- 
ing retention content; and for oral reading. 

The material should be mainly literary, though much should also 
correlate with’ civics, hi^ry, geography, nature study, and hygiene.- 
In addition to a good basal text, there should be required the reading 
of, ut least, two sets of supplementary readers for each of these 
grades. Books to be read for the joy and pleasure of reading. 
These books should be continued stories. For example, such stories 
as ‘‘Heidi,” Kingsley’s “Water Babies,” “The Viking Tales,” 
“Robinhood,” “Two Years Before thfe Mast,” “The King Arthur 
^ Tales,” “ Evangeline,” and the like. The readers now assigned to 
these grades are not of such u character as to stimulate an interest 
in reading or a desire to read. 

In grades seven and eight, emphasis in the reading period^ should 
be upon the reading and study of literatui*e, poetry, and prose. 
This type of literature evolves the necessity of a teacher of breadth 
and culture, possessing a sympathetic spirit-~one who can catch the 
author’s feeling as well as compi’ehend bis thought. Children in 
these years can be led’ to appreciate phases of sentiment in selections 
read, by first reading selected slvort passages froha a long selection. 
Fo;: example, the clieerful sentiment as expressed in the first line of 
Whittier‘s “To a Barefoot Boy”; the humorous in Co^Yper’s “John 
Gilpin’s Ride”; the tender feelings of Tennyson’s “S\\eet and 
Low”; a thrill of patriotism in Mataulay’s “Horatius”; the dra- 
^ ttiatic appeal pf Shakespeare’s “Julius Ca?sar”; and the serious 
thought of the earlier stanzas of Gray’s “Elegy Written in a 
Counti^r Churchyard.” 

Children should not be required or expected to read and rcreact a 
school reader. The rereading of a book should come from the ini- 
^ polling interest in the story, which prompts the ^desire. Skill and 
- poweir in reading is acquired by reading many books. 

The reading lesson, of all the lessons of the day’^ progfam, should 
^ be a pleasure and not a task. It should always be reading to get at 
the thought and spirit of what is read— a careful and sympathetic 
- study of the selection; 
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Gar^ful prepio*a^ion of the reading .lesson oh the nart of * the 
teoch^n Is aa important as careful preparation fpr j^S^istory )es* ^ 
" selectiop that afe mM. h^cdiDae 

acqukmt^ wiit% aud^ toow ihe 

her pi^iis witt-^coqpte^^^ 

the pc^arl lk)^d 
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child’s^own experience, an4 the isituations and conduct that chal- 
lenge and bewilder the child’s own ethical judgment. She must 
know how to overcome all of these and along what road she will 
lead her pupils in the mastery of them. 

We recommend that the teachers make a study of a few of the 
fine books that have been written on the subject of reading, such as 
^ Huey’s ‘‘ Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading,” Klapper’s “ Teach- 
ing Children to Read,” and Briggs’ "and Coffmtin’s “ Reading in 
Public Schools.” ' ' 

It will be helpful to teachers of every grade if they can answer 
affirmatively each ‘of the following questions: 

1. Do you make carefdTVeparntlon for your rea.ding recitation? 

2. Do you know all oV theyiew and difficult words and word groups Id the 
lesson, and have you a plan for the development of the same? 

3. Do you insist upon the standard your recitations which will bring 
• a permanent resdIt~for example, (a) silent reading for thought getting; 

(6) oral reading (and oral reproductions) for thought giving? ’ 

4. D%yoi^nsist upon the goo<l expression of every thought read? 

5. Do you* question f||r expression? 

6. Do you Insist on good, clear, distinct^Dunciation and pronunciation? 

7. Do you talk witli your pupils about the story at the clos^ of the recita* 
tUui, often calling attention to the beautiful .passages In the lesson? 

8. Do you have occasional sight-reading lessons ^r testing your pupils' 

^ power? 

0. Do you have daily phonetic and vocal drill for en>^^clation and pro- 
DUDcloUon? 

10. Are, your pupils intelligent readers? 

11. Can your pupils read anything of equal grade as intelll^tly as they 

do their own readers? i ^ 

12. Arq your pupils* able to reproduce selections read. Connectedly? 

ENUNCIATION AND PRONUNCIATION. 

We recommend that more attention be given to the glaring woak- 
nc® in the ability of children to enunciate clearly and pronounce 
clearly and distinctly the spoken word, which is ^ general weakne^ 
of the American pebpie. Pupils should liave daily practice in repeat* 
ing elementary sounds, also in pronouncing the consonant combiha- ’ 
tions composed of these soun^. Without clear and distinct arficula*. 
fion tliere can bo np correct pronunciation. This fault can o^ly ibe ^5 
coiWted by continuous drUl .exet-cL^ which will jmake ^or 
habits. Faulty enunciation may be line to some ^effect pf the 
brgaii. Faulty pronunciation to ca^^elessn^ or ignbi'^ce, 
simple. To correct these errors i^oul^j the objeet of a de^boitel 
neriod of the davV for^thev are serious defecta 
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A well-grpded scheme for phonetics, including exercises for drills 
in articulation, enunciation, pronunc5i|ion, and open tone, would 
greatly imprbve the reading in the schWs. This should be builtr 
upon the system of phonics developed for the lower, grades. 

^ THE NEED FOB TRAINING IN THE USE OF LANGUAGE. 

The 'aim or object of language instruction in the earlier years of 
school is not to give the children a technical knowledge of grammati- 
cal construction, but to train them to facility, accuracy, forcefulness, 
and elegance of expression in oral speech and in writing, to cultivate a 
discriminating taste as to literature, and the ability and tendency 
to read good books with intelligent appreciation. 

The fundamental j*eason for teaching language, insisting upon its 
proper use, rests upon the intimate relation of thinking and expres- 
sion, Cleai and accurate thinking and clear alid accurate expression 
are mutually dependent, hence, it must* follow that the power to think 
clearly and logically is very imperfect when expression is imper- 


fect. . B 

English language composition is the most important subject taught 

in our schools because it is the basis of all thinking; and conse- 
quently of all subjects of toowledge. It should be cultivated to as 
high a degree as possible for the purpose of thought training and 
organization, and in order that we may have the power of comnuini- 
catihg our thoughts and feelings to our fellow beings. 

’ How does a child naturally learn to use language? At first alto- 
gether and always chiefly • by sheet* imitation. There is na other 
way than this. Vocabulary is a matter of memory. The “art of 
language consists in using the remembered vocabulary in artistic and 
effective combinations, and such combinations are for the most part 
imitatior.s.” . 

liRnguage is a habit. The child learns to talk by ado^Jping for his 
own vocabulary and style the colloquial speech whiel^he hears. 

THE VALUE OF FACIUTY IN ORAL SPEECH. 



Of the t^o phases of langua^ work, oral and written composition, 
^^ral aipeech and conversation are the more important to the majority of 
the cKildi*en of ttie public schools. The best gift with which we can 
^ send children into active life is the ability to talk intelligently and 
iml^rtaitdBgly.^ There ia too much writing and too Kittle talking 
demanded;: in the sch^lfe/ stand on one’s foot and tell what^*o|ie 

%ows is aa vSlUable'^ Jt is rare, for ih a countty like ours, gov- 
oJ^ed by the psoj^e, ^e value iof the povrer to e;xpVess thought 
esn 'hittdly : conyefte in 'cauen^, mass 

^ ^m^ings^jbhutch meetings, scjidel ineetii^ 

hiwiVwt^^ upbn guestioift^^o^ toteri&st f<6 

r/jmdivtdu^^ jAe Sistef often^ at such * 
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ings, a person who has intelligent and well-defined views and who 
fairly bums with a desire to make his opinions known is compelled 
to remain silent because he has not acqu^ed the art of speakittg in 
the presence of his peers upon subjects with ^which he is perfectly 
familiar. ** . . ‘ . 

Oral exercises should be planned so as to afford opportunities for 
vigorous and interesting expression. By such exercises there may ^ 
be obtained much practice *n good style and sentence construction so 
that many of the mistakes and weaknesses commonly seen in written ^ 
expression can be anticipated and prevented. ,The literature, read- 
ing, history, geography, nature study, games, and activities ‘demand 
from the pupil extended and connected speech. In these subjects the 
topical recitation should be practiced, the children talking from 
an outline. 

The telling of stories and anecdotes is instructive and affords a 
wholesome amusement. At times as an application of silent reading 
. or thought getting, stories in literature and history {a^r proper 
preparation) may profitably be read independently by the pupils 
and reproduced in informal short talks to the class. Reports on honle 
reading, on traveling, or on adventure are also interesting. Individuab 
contributions of stories new to the class, putting the pupil in the po- 
sition of an actual story teller, also stories of personal experience of 
interesting happenings at school, at home, and on the street, cultivate 
not only the imagination but are aids to the development of good 
literary style. ^ 

The description and explanation of ^ames, objects of nature study, 
places, persons, 'and £he operations and processes of agriculture and 
manufacturing industry, so far as the grade work offers opportunities, ' 

. are strong stimuli fbr oral expression. 

There should be patriotic stories read and told in conneption with . 

. the celebration of holidays. The dramatization of suitable stories and 
poems and the presentation of simple plays, based on literature and 
history st^ies that the pupils themselves have composed, should be 



encouraged. ' . 

In oral exerciser whether tl\^ pupil is talking ffom notes or without 
notes he should be led to keep to his subject and to proceed clearly 
arid coherently. In all oral work and particularly in the telling of 
stories note the natural parts of a subject as. iristruction toward g(^d 
planning andi paragraphing[. Often, in the retelling of stories 
ent parts at times should be given by different pupils. Threfughout 
the, year, in conducting the oral English lessons, there should be kept, 
in iviind-the ^ec^c.n^^ 
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increasingly more important as clinching and putting into cpnyen- 
lent and condensed form the i^nciple and language customs that 
ha'Ve already been demonstrated and imitated by the learner. Only 
when they record experiencerare these rules of great value — a fact 
that should bear directly on our method of teaching. 

The first essentials in teaching language to children are good 
models to imitate and good thought to express with the desire to 
express it. * ' 

Before a child comes to school his models are chiefly the oral speech 
of the famil]/ anc£ his playmates. Among the members of any class 
entering schools there are wide differences of vocabulary both in ex- 
tent and character. In the first few years of the school life the teach- 
ing of language is mainly incidental, and undoubtedly for this very 
reason especially, effective. The source of a new vocabulary and the 
materials from which to draw for the development of a new vocabu- 
lary are vast, the range of experiences wliich may be > grouped or 
cla^fied as personal, social, and industrial as welt- as all thfe sub- 
jects of the school curriculum contributing to this end^ \ 

• We may bend every effort to the breaking point to eliminate ob- 
jectionable words, "Jyhrases, and idioms, and to secure clear^icss of 
expression for the purpose of clearness and accuracy of thinking, 
wo may possibly give a sort bf veneer to the language b^constant 
drill* oh qforrect models, but >ve shall develop no permanenfjjpower in 
the use of language, without coming to a full realization that, (1) tlie 
mere form of correct apd elegant English is of no value if there is 
no thought in it, and, (2) also we must believe to the knowii^ point 
that if written language is forced before there is sufficient mastery 
of the oral, that the result is arrested develdpn\ent; (3) and foremost 
aiid above all, we must not ask the pupils to think on an empty mind. 
We may drill parrot-like on correct forms, ive may emblazon our 
blackboM^s with, them to appeal to the sense m sight, we may fill 
in blanks with thtf correct woid, until the trick seems automatic, we 
may call for original sentences from barren grouh^ until the verbs, 
go,” “ see,” and “ to be ” are threadbare, we may ha^ dictation work 
and^JOpyiing by the page, we may teach the kinds of sentences and the 
jpaurts of speech^but when it comes to the actual everyday livii^g ex- 
perience 4>ii)ir pupils are going to talk with their spinal^cords instead 
. their bieamsy they are going to dp th# *whioh habit an their jieal 
life has fastened upon them and, they are goings to say 
fticw^fpn oint got no foif Aave ndyhdve we^nt for* 

' |T||]|^ehinore/ih^ 

overcome il must in llpoktu 

/ languagBiv^^ -A 
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The ^at majority of people have less use for writteh language 
^ than is generally supposed: Everyone needs spoken language, the 
^humblest laborer as well as the professiohal man, and the speech is 
not only a criterion by which his social qualities may be detemnined. 
but an index to his character, an index to his thinking. Spoken 
language is easier to correct and of^more con^quence to the average 
I>erson. 

, The amount of oral language in the Memphis schools should 
be^ncreased until it stands three to one. So intimateds the reciprocal 
relation of spoken and written language that after a correct oral fonn 
has been acquired the correct written form will usually follow. 

If no attempt is made to force technique upon pupils bef9k*e it is 
needed, teachers will find their w^ork better, the difficulties reduced 
in number and easily classified. As difficulties arise and definite' in- 
struction is required, such instruction should be given in definite 
lessons and repeated until the points are made perfectly clear and 
rierht habits started. 

John Locke expressed an important principle when he said, “ What 
you think it is necessary for children to do. settle in them by ’indis- 
pensable practice.” Imitation, practice, aqd habit— not rules, form- 
ulas, and definitions — should be in the mind of the teacher of Eng- 
lish. “ It is constant use and ptActice uftder never-failing watch and 
corrections that make good writers and speakers.” By the above 
means the English ii> any school may be made effective, and effective 
English work in one school makes possible such.work in all schools. 


GRAMMAR IN THE BLBMBNTART SCHOOLS. ^ * 

Grammar is too greatly emphasized in the Memphis schools, * 
Grammar looks to words and their classification. It has Its place — ' 
in the high school and college but as a part of practical education - 
such as is intended to be given in the elementary school it has but 
little placAj. However, throughout the grades many facts regarding 
the structure of language can .be taiight incidentally, but anything 
approaching a systematic study of the generalizations 6f grammar , 
should certainly be deferred to the upper ^adesjit least.^ 'fhe foK ^ 

. lowing outline comprises all that the staff would reebmmend for the . ; ^ 
sixth, seventh/ and eighth grades, ‘ . : 

. - . ■ . . ■ . b-'-- ‘ ■ '■ --V-' 

1. ^klnd8'ot»entence»^=-as to .useHlrtU In coMtructlon of sentences.- - • 

2. Noun»--cbnimon, rpiyper, ; • ] . . % ... ; 
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Sixth (rr<kfe-^<>>iitlnv^ ' , 

5. Adjectives— recognUe; use In sentencee ; * use of articles a-an. 

6^ 'Adverbs — re^gnlre*; use in .sentences. 

7. Distinguish between adjectives and adverbs. 

8. Pr^>osldoDS and pc^slUonal phrases. 

9. Conjnhctlons — recognize ; illustrate. ’ 

^ 19. Interjections — recognize; illustrate. 

11. Expletives — recognize; illustrate. 

Seventh ffrade: 

L The npun. 

(a) Definition or test 

<b) Glasses — common and proper; etudy of capitalization. 

(c) Inflections or properties, 

(1) Oender^-drlll on correlattves in gender. 

•* (2) PersoQ«-KlriU In use of comma with first person. 

<3) Number — drill on formation of pluralA 
(4) Case — points to be emphasized. Case and case rela* 
latlon. Formation of possesslves. Syntax. 

2. The pronoun. 

, ' («> Definition or test 

^ ^ (h) Classification, t* 

" (1) Personal — drllPon declension and syntax. Use of compound 
personal. 

(2) Relative. 

(8) Interrogative — drill on ezpresslona similar to^tbe following: 
**To whom are you speaking?'* “Whom did you see?" 

(4) Adjective— drill on use of this, that these, those. . 

8. Points for special study on the pronoun. 

(a) Declension. 

K (b) Case and case relation.' 

(c) Syntax. , 

4. Clauses as to use. ' 

(a) Adjective — the relative pronoun; declension, case, and case rela- 
tion to be taught In connection with the adjective clause. 
h) Adverbial 
) Noun. 

T— ^ de; * • ' 

Ik Sentences as to form. « 

(a) Simple. ' 

(b) Compound. • . 

(c) Complex.' . 

2. Verbs M to use---Hntrao8itlve, copulative, translUve, 

8. Complements. , ' ^ 

(a) Attribute, object, factitive. 

^ (6) In conhMtlon with the complemenbi b^ch .the e&ae Ifelatlon of 

y nouns an<f p^hottfisV also the use Of S^Ijfeotlves vdth the attri- 
i 'bttte hfid factitive. 

_4. in^^^ or dative caw)» T»ch bhs0 e^d case rela- 

' ^ ' Uon »od|re« . , , . : 

7. 8p«clat. *MdF ot *«<UecUve, aSv«rb,^fep(i(MUoo. conjunctloii, and intei^ 
y iWgbA 
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Bpelling ability of the Children of the Memphis 


schools the 'Ayresj Spelling Scale was used. The scale is made up 
of 1,000 words niost commonly used in correspondence, business, 
and books. The \^ords are arranged in groups in order of difl5<?alty 
as determined by tests given in .84 cities. Ten words werfi given 
each grade^ each test being selected from the group of words upon 
which the grade nverage for 84 cities was 73 per cent In other 
words,* each grade in Memphis was given' a spelling test upon which 
thousands of children in the United States in corresponding grades 
liad averaged 73 ptr cent The tests used are as follows: 

Fifth Grade. 

1. Sometimes 

2. Period- 
8. Firm 


Recoud Grade. 

1. Nine. 

2. Got. 

8. Spring. 

4. Stone. 

5. Fall. 

6. Put. 

7. Monday. . 

^ 8. Take. 

9. Its. 

10. Sold. 

sixth Grade. 

1. Often. 

2. Total. 

3. ExaminatlocL 
a 4. ‘Marriage. 

a 6. Opinion. 

. a. Witness, t 

7. Theater. 

8. Supply. 

9. Course. 

10. Doubt 


ct4' 

1 

2 . 

3. 

k‘ 

4. 


rd Grpde. 
Catch. 
Able. 
Fell' 
Soap. 

5.1 Elspress. 

6. Table. 

7. IRoad. 

8. jpower. 

9. lAn other, 
urch. 


Fourth Grade. 

1. Eight 

2. Aboard. 

3. Restrain. 

4. Population. 

5. BHgure. 

6. Every thing. 

7. Farther. 

8. Knew. 

9. Wet. 

10. /Public. 


4. Crowd. 

6. Illative. 

(S. Serve. 

7. Due. 

8. t»edge. 

^ 9. lufonnatton. 

10. Present 

Seventh Grade. Elghth^rade. > 

1. Meant. 1. OrganUaUon. 

2. Distinguish.! ^ 2. Emergency. 

I 8. Assure. 8. Appreciate, 

t 4. Probably. * 4. Sincerity. 

5. Responsible. 8. Athletic. ’ 

6. Difficulty. 6. Extreme. 

7. Develop.' 7. Practical 

8. Material. fe. Proceed. 

9. Senate." 9. Cordially, 

10. Agreement 10. Character. 

He 9 Mlia of spellinff teat in white achools. 


^ Total..., 

Gbureh Home: 
Ondell.... .. 
Ortdein...>.. 

OradarV...>.v^«^ 



Schools and gradas. 


Bruce School: 

Grade n.. 

Grade ITI< 

Grade IV. 

Grade V 

Grade VI., > 

GriMJeVn 

OriMJeVni.,..,. ; 


Grade VI. ..... .... . ^ 

vni. *.fV4. «..•»< 


Oindaviii.. .f¥4 . 4 • . .4 . ♦ * "j* » 

irtii 


a iris. 


1 




Words 

oorraot. 


Per 

oast 

oorrect. 


374 

2»4 

S13 

m 

aoo 

430 

223_ 




.s 




7S.3 

W.0 

91.7 

94.7 

92.0 

94.0 




W.V 

•X- 




Total 

pupils. 


ToUl 

wordi 

oorraot. 


10 

74 

«T 

no 

• 90 
99 
90 




«77 
1,027 
710 
779 
. 466 


4»i0i 


I 


av 

I* 


Per 

e^nt 

oOrreoS. 


.56.41- 

86.1 

66.9 

78.8 




?96.0 

86.0 

84.0 
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B^oo>s »nd grades. 


Coinmii»8.Scfaoot: 

Onde U 

Qr»de III 

Qmd9 IV 

Or*d®V 

Qrftde ^ 

Grade V111 

Grade Vm 


Total. 


Gcrdon School: 

Grade II 

Grade III.... 
Grade IV.... 

Grade V 

Grade VI.... 
Grade Vn... 
Grade Vm.. 


Total.. 



Guthrie 
On 
Gn 

ChradeT 
Grade T 
Grade VI... 
Grade vn... 
Grade vm. 


Total.. 


A, B. HIU School: 
Oi^elJ. ...... 

iQrade 111 

Grade IV 

Grade V 

Grade VT. 

Grade vn 

Grade vm.... 


Total. 




Idloalkl School: 

Grade II 

Grade lU 

Grade IV 

Grade V 

Grade VL.... 
. Grade VTl.... 
Grade Vin... 


Total.. 


Lfuderdalc School: 

Oradall 

Grade OL...4W 

Grade TV 

Grade V.. ...... 

Grade VL....... 

. Ofadavn.V.,... 
Grade Vin..;..< 


A 




V/ _ , 

Total.... 

leatb School* ^ 

Oraden 

Grade in... . 


Boy«. 

Words 

correct. 

Per 

cent 

Oirb. 

Wordr 

correct. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

Toul 

pupils. 

Toul 

words 

correct. 

Per 

cent 



oorreet. 



oorreet. 

43 

821 

74.0 

83 

223 

67.3 

76 

543 

71.4 

57 

334 

90.2 

. 40 

846 

85.2 

77 

670 

88.2 

M 

276 

83.0 

36 

276 

76.5 

70 

552 

7&8 

32 

221 

69.0 

40 

306 

76.5 

72 

527 

73.2 

23 

182 

70.1 

88 

881 

87.0 

61 

. 618 

84.0 

17 

136 

•80.0 

36 

218 

83.0 

43 

354 

S2.0< 

, 9 

82 

91.0 

18 

172 

OOlO 

27 

254 

04.0 

105 

1,552 

70.5 

231 

1,870 

80.9 

426 

3,422 

80.3 

21 

172 

82.0 

18 

160 

89.0 

39 

332 

84.0 

27 

258 

05.0 

80 

283 

94.0 

67 

541 

04.0 

33 

253 

76.0 

28 

188 

75.2 

58 

441 

76.0 

26 

204 

78.0 

31 

256 

82.0 

57 

459 

81.0 

14 

116 

82.0 

82 

280 

87.0 

46 

396 

86.0 

14 

121 

80.0 

20 

163 

85.0 

34 

284 

810 

0 

67 

74.0 

17 

137 

81.0 

26 

204 

78.0 

144 

1,101 

82;7 

173 

1,466 

84. 1 

317 

-2,657 

818 

46 

326 

70.^, 

45 

371 

82.4 

01 

607 

76.6 

30 

8174 

81.$^ 

38 

278 

73.1 

77 

505 

77.0 

33 

225 

68.0 

t 20 

301 

69.3 

62 

436 

69.0 

17 

118 

60.0 

18 

141 

78.0 

35 

250 

74.0 

22 

‘ 160 

72.7 

81 

244 

78.7 

53 

401 

76.0 

35 

256 

73.1 

26 

217 

83.4 

61 

473 

77.0 










1P2 

1,402 

72-9 

187 

1,452 

n.6 

379 

2,854 

75 3 

53 

. 328 

61.0 

53 

340 

64.1 

106 

668 

63.0 

45 

332 

73.7 

86 

471 

84.0 

lOl 

803 

70.0 

32 

108 

60.9 

66 

381 

68.0 

88^ 

579 

65.8 

53 

389 

73,0 

61 

386 

75.0 

104' 

774 

74.3 

32 

2CO 

63.0 

87 

274 

74>0 

69 

477 

G9.0 

21 

124 

50.0 

38 

252 

65.0 

50 

376 

63.7 

10 

131 

6S.0 

26 

102 

73.0 

• 45 

323 

71.0 

255 

1,705 

65.8 

317 

2,205 

72.0 

572 

4,000 

70.0 

36 

. 267 

74.3 

38 

' 322 

84.7 

74 

589 

70.6 

30 

282 

77.0 

36 

aio 

88.5 

65 

542 

83.4 

24 

170 

74.5 

26 

‘187 

71.9 

50 

886 

712 

34 

256 

75.3 

80 

312 

80.0 

78 

668 

77.8 

46 

834 

74.7 

87 

301 

81.3 

83 

535 

76.1 

28 

217 

77.5 

42 

310 

73.8 

70 

827 

. 75 2 

20 

226 

78.0 


212 

.“83.5 

56 

448 

9Xi 

. 227 

1,711 

75.8 

243 

1,060 

80.0 

470 

3,o70 

78.1 

49 

413 

84.0 

66 

480 

to. 7 

105 

803 

85.0 

87 

325 

87^8 


307 

^.3 

tt 

' 722 

oao 

48 

367 

76.5 

s 

847 

77.9 

02 

714 

77.6 

80 

823 

82.8 

58 

477 

82.2 

97 

800 

82.4 

61 

. 405 

70.4 

38 

838 

87.6 

80 

738 

82.9 

§ 

241 

75.8 

65 

450 

81.8 

87 

601 

79.4 


153 

00.5 

46 

070 

M.3 

67 

532 

70.2 

278 

2,227 

80.1 

330 

2,868 

84.4 

617 

5,090 

82.4 


388 

74*1 

-84 

240 

70.8 


528 

7i8 

. 18 

27^ 

I0.T 


266 

77.6 

538 

73,7 

li 

37s 



V .485 

Sd6 

'•m 

70S 


fw 



^ 208 

75.1 

» 

466 

/70.0 


n.8 

a 

287 

79.0 


462 

7 t0«6 

- f 

130 


n 

1*" 



85 

S 

.Hi 

. , 


to.# 


*<»« 

>r.8 



m 













‘‘ V-- - 





■ r_.. -V ^ . 




r 


' SLBKESTASY Bimooia, .. n 

of spelling testB <ii tcAooU-^yODtlniied. 


S6-. .V.' ^ 


dcfaoola aod Kr»d«. 


I.cath Orphanage; 

Uradell 

• Grade ni 

Grade IV 

Grade V 

Grade VI 

Grade VII 

Grade vm 


Total. 


Leoox 8<^ool; 

Grade II 

Grade UI v- 

Grade IV 

Grade V 

Grade VI 

Grade vn 

Grade vm 


Totals. 


liadison Heights School; 

Grade n 

Grade HI 

Grade IV 

Grade V 

Grade VI 

• Grade VH 

Grade VUI 


Total. 


Ifaury School: 
Grade U.... 
Grade in... 

Grade rv 

Grade V 

Grade VI..., 
Grade Vn.. 
Grade Vni. 


Total. 


Uerrin School; 
Grade II.... 
Grade HI... 
Grade IV.... 

Grade V 

Grade VI.... 
Grade VII... 
. Grade Vin.. 


Total. 


Peahody School; 
Grade II.... 
Grade in..., 
Grade IV.... 


Cr^V;.... 
GrWvi.... 
•Grade vn... 
Grade vm.. 


Total. 


PopeSchooir 
^radetl.U. 
Oradein.... 
Grade IV.... 

Grade V 

grade VL... 


Boyt. 

Words 

Per 

cent 

Qirli. 

Words 

Per 

cent 

Total 

papUs. 

Total 

words 

Per 

cent 

oorreet. 

cuieut. 

oorreet. 

oonact. 

eorreei. 


8 

30 

96.0 

2 

16 

75.0 

5 

44 

88.0 

4 

*85 

87.0 

3 

19 

95.0 

6 

54 

oo:o 

1 

8 

80.0 

7 

• 56 

80.0 

8 

64 

80.0 

1 

0 

00.0 

6 

53 

^'6 

7 

6i 

87.6 




5 

89 

78.0 

5 

89 

78.0 










9 

81 

00.0 

22 

181 

82.3 

81 

262 

84.5 

ao 

289 

79.6 

13 

107 

82.8 

48 

846 

80.4 

22 

180 

».0 

18 

161 

83.0 

40 

881 

83.0 

22 

136 

62.0 

10 

74 

74.0 

S3 

210 

66.0 

18 

80 

60.0 

14 

121 

80.0 

27 

301 

•70.4 

16 

187 

66.6 

30 

156 

90.8 

88 

828 

88.7 

20 

181 

00.5 

21 

1S6 

88.6 

41 

867 

80.5 

U 

. M 

. ^2 

21 

154 

73.8 

32 

218 

68.1 

184 

1,017 

76.8 

117 

979 

83.6 

251 

1,000 

7».5 

12 

113 

08.8 

25 

236' 

90.4 

87 

888 

91.3 

88 

201 

68.1 

21 

197 

08.8 

54 

468 

90;S 

* 18 

148 

62.3 

14 

130 

86.7 

32 

268 

88.8 

21 

167 

70.6 

16 

125 

80.0 

87 

. 206 

80.0 

27 

123 

46.5 

23 

107 

49.0 

49 

230 

47.0 

20 

145 

72.5 

21 

174 

82.3 

41 

819 

n.8 

18 

07 

76.0 

18 

161 

90.0 

81 

268 

85.0 

144 

1,083 

75.2 

187 

1,113 

81.2 

281 

2,106 

78.1 

36 

273 

78.0 

40 

840 

85.0 

75 

613 

‘ *81. 7 

37 

330 

86.4 

SS 

839 

89.2 

75 

659 

87.8 

42 

869 

87.8 

28 

336 

80.7 

70 

695 

85.0 

61 

389 

76.2 

38 

819 

83.9 

89 

708 

n.B 

24 

180 

76.0 

43 

363 

86. 4 

06 

543 

83.1 

82 

. 250 

78.1 

84 

385 

83.8 

66 

686 

81.0 

19^ 

146 

76.0 

27 

318 

79.0 

46 

861 

78.0 

240 

1,937 

80.2 

34? 

2 ,osr 

84.6 

487 

4,014 

a.4 

44 

337 

76.6 

.83 

381 

72.2 

76 

668 

74.7 

*80 

308 

78.9 

80 

363 

87.8 

69 

171 

82.7 

42 

306 

54.8 

‘87 

390 

80l8 

79 

655 

83.0 

86 

283 

78.8 

81 

373 

. 87.7 

67 

564 

83.7 

80 

815 

80.7 

81 

347 

79.7 

70 

663 

80.3. 

22 

170 

81.8 

82 

183 

79.1 

46 

861 

' 80. 3 

7 

57 

81.4 

23 

185 

84.0 

39 

343 

. 83.0 

220 

1.834 

80,0 

.306 

1,679 

81.5 

435 

3,513 

80.7 

42 

256 

60.9 

41 

379 

88L0 

88 

535 

64.4 

80 

250 

88.8 

SO 

367 

89.0 

00 

517 

88.1 

88 

357 

67.6 

88 

363 

78.8 

71 

500 

71.1 

20 

150 

76,0 

84 

335 

88.1 

54 

875 

' 68.4 

20 

196 

67,6 

85 

. 275 

78^5 

64 

471 

,73.8 

24 

. 309 

67.0 

30 

156 

77.5 

44 

S64 

83.7 


140 

77.7 

33 

188 

8^8 

40 

as 

:a.3 

. 201 

If^ 

73.5 

316 

1,641 

78.8 

fit 

8,000 

74.80 

88 

243 

Tie 

80 

381 

73.0 

73 

534 

-nil 


895 

15.8 

S3 

184 

m? 

Tl 

479 

r.o 

*8 

399 

711 

85 

3fi 

n^i 

71 

584 

^ HL4 

38 

386 

713 

10 

101 

Tt.i 

7T 

* Ml 

78.7 

31 

188 

718 

43 

til 

HlI 

U 

189 

Sir 

10 

65^ 

610 

25 

188 

TLO 

16 

tt8 

710 

Ji 

io 

610 

i 

a 

n,o 

It 

V 




11.4 

ita 

1,804 

718 

w <11 

;^m 

f";7ii- 


■5 


rS " - 

v'“ 






W*- ' 


m 




THE PTJBUC SCHOOL 8YBTEH70F MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 
Reaulti of $peUinif te§U in $chool$ — Continued, 




rr^ 


* 

Schools and grades. 

Boys. 

Words 

C«T«Ct. 

Per 

cent’ 

Girls. , 

Words 

Borrect. 

Per 

cent 

oorroct. 

Total 

pupils. 

Total 

words 

correct. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 




correct. 



Riverside School: 

GradaTI 

54 

401 

74.2 

40 

r 

283 

70.7 

94 

684 

72.7 


54 

442 

81.8 

45 

379 

. 84.2 

99 

821 

82.9 

OndeiV 

39 

283 

72.5 

39 

329 

84.3 

78 

612 

78.4 

Grade V 

45 

358 

77.8 

52 

. 421 

80.9 

98 

779 

79.4 

nr^eVT 

22 

191 

86.8 

26 

218 

V 83.8 
\?0,D 
^6.2 

48 

409 

K5.2 

Grade TO. 

20 

139 

69.6 

17 

119 

37 

258 

69.6 

Grade Vm 

12 

92 

76.6 

16 

122 

28 

214 

76.4 








Total 

247 

1,906 

n.i 

235 

i,8n 

79.6 

482 

3,777 

78.3 

Rozelle School: 

Grade TI 

26 

105 

75.0 

37 

303 

81.8 


498 

79.0 

Grade ni 

21 

191 

91.0 

24 

203 

84.5 

45 

394 

87.5 

Grade IV 

33 

246 

74.5 

32 

247 

77.1 

65 

493 

75.8 

Grade V 

27 

189 

70.0 

26 

187 

71.9 

53 

376 

70.9 


19 

147 

n.3 

26 

222 

85.3 

46 

369 

82.0 

Grade VII 

23 

182 

79.1 

29 

219 

85.8 

52 

431 

82.9 


17 

136 

80.0 

20 

170 

85.0 

37 

306 

88.4 








Total 

166 

1,286 

74.4 

194 

1,581 

81.5 

360 

2,867 

79.7 

Smith School: 

.33 

290 

87.8 

36 

278 

77,2 

69 

568 

82.3 

Grade in 

12 

' 100 

83.3 

16 

140 

87.5 

28 

240 

85.2 

Grade rv 

19 

144 

76.0 

16 

96 

61.0 

35 

242 

* 60.0 

Grade V 

38 

205 

77.6 

33 

273 

82.7 

71 

568 

80.0 

Grade VI : 

29 

233 

803 

32 

247 

77.1 

61 

480 

75 7 

Grade VII 

11 

81 

74.0 

15 

122 

76.0 

27 

203 

75.0 

Grade Vlli 

10 

87 

87.0 

13 

114 

87.6 

23 

201 

87.3 






Total 

152 

1,»0 

80.9 

162 

1,272 

78.5 

314 

2,502 

70.1 

Snowden B^ool: 

Grade TI*; 

26 

230 

89.0 

29 

229 

92.0 

56 

459 

00.0 

Grade HI 

19 

177 

93.0 

19 

182 

96.0 

38 

359 

94.4 

Grade IV 

33 

305 

94.0 

21 

> 204 

94.6 

54 

S09 

94.0 

Grade V 

23 

1 202 

88.0 

20 

196 

98.0 

43 

398 

92.0 

Grade VI 

16 

131 

82.0 

22 

197 

90.0 

38 

328 

86.0 

Grade VII 

IS 

154 

854 

19 

161 

85.0 

37 

315 

85.0 

Grade VIII 

9 

87 

96.6 

21 

202 

96.2 

30 

289‘ 

06.3 









, Tot^ 

144 

1,286 

89.3 

151 

1,371 

90.8 

295 

2,657 

90. 1 

St.Paul School: 

Grade II 

21 

133 

63.3 

30 

273 

91.0 

51 

406 

70.6 

Grade IIT-. . 

32 

282 

88.0 

22 

188 

82.0 

54 

470 

.85.6 

Grade IV.... 

24 

188 

71.0 

19 

163 

77.5 

43 

349 

73.0 

Grade V 

28 

194 

850 

IS 

116 

76.6 

43 

309 

71.8 

<lrade^ 

18 

m 

70.5 

SO 

230 

td.6 

48 

357 

74.3 

Grade VII 

14 

111 

79.2 

91 

176 

83.8 

35 

287 

81.5 

Gr^e Vin^..^ 

' 9 

60 

656 

14 

lU 

^.0 

23 

172 

74.7 







1 Total 

146 

1»P93 

74.8 

151 

1,257 

83.2 

i 297 

2,350 

79A 

Vocational School: 

Gr^eTO 

25 

184 

73.0 

31 

242 

76.(1 

56 

426 

75.0 

Grade vm.... 

40 

279 

650 

66 

421 

750 

96 

700 

71.0 







^ Total. 

68 

4^ 

72.0 

87 

663 

7^2 

j iMv 

1,126, 

74.1 






. Re$ult$ o/ ipeUxng UsU %n colored Mckooli. 



Oaklirril Bebool: 
Grsdell 

19 

in 

MO 

U 

115 

MO 

M 

nr 

93.0 

Grade lit. .... .s 

6 

0 

$ 

« 

M 

• 

S 

MO 

Mp 

97.0 

Mtl 

16 

n 

It 

116 

U1 

161 

M 

MO 
; 67.0 
/ MO 
( IMO 

21 
21 
c a 

n 

IS- 

m 

m 

90.0 
8X0 

96.0 
WO 



ns 

MO 

66 

'Ml 

MB 

no 

hm 

>14 

- "-A’' 

Oartiee BobChU 

Oriwi 

Ofide 

Qfadle V.:; • ••• 4.*. . . 




■ "n 

1 

' a 

:J 

? i ilS 

- 

M 

A 

.1 

>77 7 

. MO 
.Ml 

MB 

Ml 

^ > ^Tetal. 

tn 


Mm 

; .:V im 

,ia| 

; : ; mi 

- iii 


M.4 



■- ^ 







THB'BL£lCBirrABY &CHOOL3i *' ' 

12enatf of opeUitig iest$ in colored tc^ooU— Continued. 




Schools and grade*. 


Charles A-miue School: 

Qrade II 

Grade MI 

Grade IV 

Grade V 

Grade VI 


Total., 


Grant School: 

Grade II 

Grade ni..., 
Grade IV — 

Grade V 

Grade VI..., 
Grade VII.. 
Grade VUI., 


Total 

Greenwood School: 

Grade Hi 

Grade III 

Grade IV 

Grade V 

Grade VI 

Grade VII 


Total 

Klondike School: 

Grade II 

Grade III 

Grade IV.... . 

Grade V 

Grade VI 


Total 

Kortreoht Qrammar School: 

Grade II 

Qradelll..- — 

Grade IV 

Grade V 

Grade VI 

Grade VII 


Total., 


Kortrcrht High School:. 

' iL 


Grade VII, 
Grade VIII.. 


Total.. 


La Rose School: 
Grade II..... 
Grade III.... 
Grade IV.... 

Qrade.V 

Grade VI.... 
Qrade VII... 


Total........ 

Porter School:* 

Grade II 

Grade m..... 

Grade IV 

Grade V 

Grade VI .... 
GradoVII ... 


Total....:...: 

Virginia AvenkM School: 


safe::: 

SSS%;:;: 






Boys. 

Words 
oorrect. ^ 

Per 

cent 

OlrU. ; 

Words 

Dorrect. 

Per 

cent 

Total 
pupUs. ^ 

ToUl 

words 

Per 

cent 

oorrect. 



oorreet. 


correct. ' 

correct. i 










4 


«2 


90.0 

6 

57 

95.0 

8 

75 

93.3 


3 

29 

96.6 

3 

X 

96.6 

6 

68 

96.6 


4 

• 35 

87.5 

2 

. X 

loao 

. 6 

55 

91.6 


6 

40 

80.0 

6 

51. 

85:0 . 

11 

•91 

8X0 


6 

43 

86.0 

3 

X 

87.0 

8 

69 

86.0 


19 

165 

86.8 

20 

183 

91.6 

39 

, 348 

89.2 


26 

222 

85.3 

35 

319 

91.1 

61 

541 

88.7 


3S 

203 

73.5 

51 

447 

87.6 

79 

660 

RX2 


27 

246 

91.9 

32 

300 

W.7 

69 

546 

9X5 


18 

60 

33.3 

29 

1.x 

66.3 

47 

340 

51.0 


S 

26 

53.0 

13 

84 

64.0 

18 

110 

61.0 


14 

102 

73.8 

42 

314 

74.7 

66 

416 

74.3 

\ 

7 

40 

59.1 

31 

236 

76.1 

88 

376 

. 7X6 


125 

899 

. 71.9 

233 

1.880 

X.6 

358 

3,779 

77.6 


33 

289 

S8.0 

29 

356 

88.0 

63 

545 

8X0 


IH 

. 174 

96.0 

29 

274 

94.0 

47 

448 

95.0 


27 

‘ 231. 

86.0 

39 

•316 

81.0 

66 

547 

8X0 


27 

206 

76.0 

23 

182 

79.0 

X 

, 388 

7X0 


8 

58 

73.0 

18 

133 

^ 74.0 

X 

^ 191 

74.0 


6 

29 

68.0 

17 

116 

68.0 

a 

145 

6X0 


US 

987 

83.6 

155 

1,277 

82.3 

273 

3,964 

8X9 


24 


97.0 

25 

239 

94.8 

49 

470 

95.9 


11 

8X7 

20 

173 

86.0 

31 

968 

84.8 


11 

loa- 

94.5 

18 

166 

91.7 

X 

269 

9XT 


16 

• 94 

58.7 

X 

150 

79.6 

» 

953 

7X8 

■ ■ 

13 

111 

86.1 

18 

164 

91.1 

31 

375 

8X7 


76 

-w — 

*.«33 

84.4 

’nsr 
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• OBSERVATIONS ON THE BPELUNG TEST. 

When the schools as wholes are considered, an ^examination of the ' 
foregoing, tables discloses the fact that all, including the colored 
schools, passed the accepted standard of 73 per cent correct, except 
the A, B. Hill and the Smith Schools, each of which received a grade 
• of 70 per cent. A number of the schools made an exceptionally fine 
showing, notably the Bruce, Church Home, Cummings, Gordon, 
Lauderdale, Maury, Merrill, and Snowden among the white schools, 
and the Caldwell, Carnes, Charles Avenue, Greenwood, Klondike, 
Kortrecht High, and Porter among the colored schools. These all 
reached or exceeded a grade of 80 per cent correct, three of them, 
the Church Hom^, the Snowden, and' the Caldwell (colored), re- 
ceiving the high grade of 90 per cent correct 

As to the grades taken separately, but for each group of schools 
(white and colored), ft is seen that all passed the st^dard of 73 
per cent correct except the fifth grade of the coloi-ed group, which 
received a rank of 71 per cent. 

In comparing the white and colored groups it is interesting to 
note that, with the exception of the fifth grade and the seyenth 
gi*ade, the group of colored schools equaled or surpassed the record 
made by the corresponding grades of the white group. 

A comparison between the showing made by the boys and that by 
the girls of each group is interesting; 3^50 words were attempted 
by the boys of the white schools, with 29,904 spelled correctly; this 
is a percentage right of 77.1; 41,760 words were attempted by the 
girls of the white schools, with 33,637 spelled correctly, 80.5 per 
cent. ' • 

Similarly with the schools of the colored group the girls made 
n better showing than did the boys, and it is to be noted that both 
the boys and girls of the colored group did better than those of 
the white group; the boys getting a rating of '78.3 pet cent correct 
and the' girls 82.6 per cent correct. 

The results obtained in the foregoing test would seem to indi- 
cate that mote timb and attention is being given to the study of 
spelling th%n is necessaVy, and that it would be the part of wisdom 
to lessen cautiously the time devoted to this subject order thaf 
Ittore time ban be given to subjectsr in which tHe showing made ia 
hot so good. Fifteen minutes per day should be amjple time m 
which do master the relatively short li|t o£ words which iqvestiga-/ 
lions have idiown is sufficient for practical putposes. But, of 
cbni^, drill on spelling must |>e supplem^t^d all along 

ihb ^ade liJie by attentidn to idl Wjfltt^ wofk, chUdlP^n » 

will grow, oarplessd^ ^ ^ - 
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6. THE TEACHING OF OTHER SUBJECTS IN THE ELEMENTARY 

GRADES. 


MUSld ^ 

It is difficult to see what place in the lives of children the music 
in the Memphis schools fills. The quality of tone in the singing is 
uniformly so strident and heavy that little of beauty is prodiiced. 
The rote songs sung in the lower grades are often poor in them- 
selves; besides being sung poorly. On the side of expr^ion one 
is forced to recognize that many priceless minutes that might be spent 
in singing that would lift and cheer and unite the group are spent 
in the- most joyless and unmusical Study of facts of musical nota- 
tion. If the^ were facts about music that had lived gloriously in 
the lives of the children as song they would jjfa.alive and int^estinj^^ 
But they aie made abstract, general; are applied to music tHat is not . 
born yet. but that in some vague, future day may be'^discovered and 
experienced, or to no music at all — so great is the chasm between 
the musical theory taught and the music itself. 

“ Question and answer ” forms of instruction arc found in the 
music w’ork as in ot|ier subjects. Often evidence abounded that the 
effort in “ music ” had fallen to nothing but a barren memory exer- ♦ 
else, dealing with statements and defiftitions related at best to the 
printed symbols of staff notation and often not understood by the 
children even in this application. The examination questions iit 
music, which fell under the observation of the survey members in 
the elementary department, will bear. ample testimony to the ac- 
curacy of this judgment. 

A detailed discussion of the teaching of this important subject of 
music will be found in Chapter. VIII of this rej)ort. 

BUPBOENTABT BCIBNCB— NATURE RTUDT. , / 


Elementary science is practically a negative quantity^ in the Mem- 
phis schools. ‘Physiology, taught in fourth grade, is thejiear- 
est approach to the subject." There are occasional- topics more 6r 
less under the head of nature study taught in the various , grades, 
but there is no well-defined course of study. 

Physiology in the fointh grade is purely , a textbook matter and . 
is not at all of the character of health instruction that cl^ildren ought 
to be getting, * . - ^ ' 

The following examiflation quegtions indicate .the nature of . the " 
facts 'the child is expected to learn, An . examination of : the 
will , reveal that, these questions were ititended to call ;forth"t^ 
/matoriel of thertext re^i^e^'^ its valu^ to ^ child V ' ' ' - 


M' 
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4. Why Is it harmfQj to eat too much or to eat l^tween mefUi? 

5. <a) Why is ice' water harmful? ib) What are the best drloj^a? 

Give five rules for taking care of the teeth. 

7. (a) Name the juice In the stomach that aids digestion, (h) Name 

juice in the intestines. " • ' 

8. Define tendons ; narcotic ; saliva ; enamel ; oesophagua 

9. Why do children's bones mend moi« easily than those of grown people? 

10. Why is wine a dangerous drink? 


1. Describe the heart. . 

2. How can you tell when an artery is cut? 

8. How should we breathe and why? 

4. What do the lungs do for the body? What is the effect of cigarette smoke 

. on the lungs? 

5. Tell how the body gets rid of its poisons and waste. ^ . 

6. Why should we have the windows open while w4 sleep? 

7. (a) What is the nervous system? (b) Give the most important work 
of .each part of the nervous system. 

8. Describe the eye and tell how it is protected. 

9. Give reasons for bathing and keeping clean clothing next to the body. ' 

TO. What causes teeth to decay? Ho^^ may decay be prevented? 

' A large share of the above questions have no value or^ interest 
whatever. Why should a 10-year-old child know the names of the 
juices of the intesflnes and stomach ? Wliat doe8 he care a^ut the 
oesophagus? What can he really understand about the nervous 
system? Why should he be able to tell the uses of saliva? What 
juice is mixed with the food? ” “Saliva.” “ How does it help us ? ” 
“It changes starch into sugar.” “ What does the stomach do to the 
food? ” “ It mixes .the food with gastric juices.” “ Where do we get 
• the bile? ” “ Where do \ye get the pancreatic juice? ” Comment is 
warcely necessary. 

We are suggesting that a course in elementary science and nature 
study that will be very closely correlated with the other subjects of 
instruction be organized for the lower intermediate grades. Wo 
most ei^estly recommend the introduction of such a co^^e. 

A detailed discussion of the teaching of science will be found in ^ 
Chapw yn of this report. 

^ Itn|>9rtant as readings writing, and arithmetic are, the vast nia- 
r . - ‘jbrity of children will not spend their hours directly aiding them 
^ V ^ . 

a weh-balanced educa^^^ sys^kein with- 
handvfork as Vfill enable the ehiid to 
^ T^^^b^ress Idpiself, doin^ ioake de^^^vl^ai % 

. vague ; 

arts, yr<^lemS 

. ^ of hp 4 Hkbtiupdf ojf from tht 

" ■' ■ ' ’ ^ ‘ ' ’ ’ - 
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> The purpoee of this course should bi^ cultural, not utilitarian* It 
should provide such information, develop Such habits and attitudes, 
and cultivate, such appreciation as will make intelligent consumers 
and citizens. ^ * ' ' x 

The end sought is not skill alone, rather the development of the 
child through the exercise of his natural and spontaneous self- 
activity. The value of handwork, the industrial arts, in the grades, 
lies in the realization of the following aims: 

To supplement and make more accurate the other subjects of the 
curriculum, through, the construction of models to illustrate those 
subjects' , . < . 

To briiTg school and home into closer harmony through the con- 
struction of article of real value in the home. 

To arouse the child’s interest in school work through problems, 
enlisting both mind .and hands; concrete, and of value from the 
child’s point of view. / ^ » 

To bring ihe pupil into touch with the Industries of the world, 
through the study of^ypical methods of manufacture and through 
the actual transformation of rough materials into finished products. - . 

, To instill a taste and respect for manual labors and an apprecia- 
^on of good workmanship and honest construction. 

^To- develop habits of accuracy, thoroughness, and skill, ^ v 
ince thia^hase of school work is founded upon the developmenl 
of self-activity, the work should begin with those exercises that hre 
most easy from the child’s point of view and proceed to those more * , 
difficult. During the first six grades the work may well be largely ^ 
tlie same for both boys and girls and without reference to future 
vocations. The exercis^ should be grouped or graded according to 
the age and ability of children to handle certain materials. 

Every model constructed by the child should have a vital connec- 
tion^^wifcb life. His home life, his school life or his life of sport. 
For example^: Models useful to the child in his' play. Suitable 
problems may be selected for each grade from' those fields of indus- 
try which are of imporiance to all people such as projects centering, : ^ 
about food, shelter, clothing, utensils, fools, etc. Models can be made . 
for permanent s<^ooI exhibits..' Apparatus for simple .experiments ^ ^ 
in physics. Simple furniture'*! fw the schoolrooni, such, ^ bpokr ! ; 
stalls'^ for the teacher’s desk, :frames for pictures, pedestals tot : 
piants,;BtatuaTyvetc., hanging sfielyes for books,, rnagazine racks, etc* 
The ’ecfulpment for this werk in the first six gnides need npt^be 
elalMr^te nor very expensive*; ^ ^ 4 / 

The coM||^tb66-;f^ls |hat,fhe^ 




soomas^ 
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every day may be possible for tbe children throughout the elemen-. 
tary grades. 

To realize the great importance, th^ value, and we might safely 
say the imperative need of the “ Doing Side ” in education, one 
needs simply to pass from grade to grade throughout the elemen- 
tary school and note "the idle, uninterested children. This is due, 
no doubt; to fatigue at the continual use of a pencil ; the many over- 
grown children; the physicaVy defective and some foreign born 
who are marking time largely •waiting for “The Earliest Possible 
Moment ” when they may leave school and go to work. 

The more numerous the avenues open to a human being 10 create, 
to’ construct, to build, to make things, the greater the possibility of his 
rendering efficient, service in life, and the less likely is ^e to be ^^,a 
square peg in a round hole.” (See Chapter IX of this report for a 
further* discussioif of this work.) 

7. GENERAL ASPECTS OF INSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT. 

THE' Vision or the teaching staff. 


. Memphis possesses a golden opportunity for the making of anjf 
ideal, school aystem through the personnel of its teaching stall. 
Courtesy, griciousrfess, and refinement are in evidence on , every 
hand. One notes the wholesome and refining influence as reflected 
in the spirit and attitude of the pupils toward their school work. 

An examination of the content of the work done and the' methods 
of instruction pursued shows too frequently a lack of vision and 
educational outlook. Most of the teaching, is done on the basis of 
words, rather than on the basis of reality. The schools move on 
from day to day in a groove. We were impressed with the fact that 
the teaching tends more tAtVard “memory storing” than toward 
achieving power to act and react quickly in thought processes. The 
tertbook is the end and not the means to an end. Lessofas are as- 






•sigjied from day-to day, as so many pages or thS next chapter to be 
studied, to the .end that the children return the next day having 
conihiitted to memory the facts contained therein. , ' 

f This type of school work indicates that the teacher has Ipst sight 
hff the fabt tha4 teaching ifl not mere learni^ and lesson hearing; 

bhovtlfedgp as gained in memory training is not power; that, 
teaching" is Weak, if not pcteitiyely evil, which wbakens the individual 
j^wer of l^clren by tfee pB)ce(^ used in communicating knowledge 
lo.thefflii*’' 
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The answr to each of these questions is negative. It la memory 
teaching only And often in the exact language of the text,, at least 
the exception is so rare that it is almost a negligible quantity. 

To instruct means to Throw the ctiild into the adjustment of a 
“ problem situation,” which is not the case in the following type of 
work. For example, a portion of a lesson assigned on the blackboard 
was— \ . 

Memphis is the trade center for western Tennessee and Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi. and- eastern Arkansas. * - ■ 

Tiie farmers of these States send their cotton, fruit, apd vegetables to Mem- 
phis to sell. . 

Memphis merchants seU to the farmers groceries, plows, wagons, furniture, 
and clothing, 

Memphis Is a great market for cotton pnd lumber. 

Ther^re many large lumber mills at Memphis, etc. 

The recitation -which followed the assignment was of the memory ‘ 
t} pe— - 

Teacher. Memphis Is a trade center for what section? 

Chili, Memphis is a trade center for western Tennessee and Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, and eastern Arkansas. 

Teacher. Where do the farmers send their cotton, fruit, and vegetables? 

Child. The farmers send their cotton, fruit, and vegetables to Memphis to 
sell. * . ^ 

^Teacher. For what is Memphis a great markef? ^ = 

Child. Memphis is a great 'm'krkei for cotton and lumber. 

, Each question asked by the teacher was impended to by the chil- 
dren in “ parrotlike fashion.” \ * . 

■These-important facts about Memphis should have been diseovered 
and Qould have easily been discovered by tl^e children through tlieir 
own efforts. The ^eacher should have set- a problem for them ^y 
directing them to find out Memphis is a trade center and for 

what area of counlry,” Also to find out “ What the important pro- 
ductions are and how they they are distributed.” Problems set for ... 
children utilize their instincts for investigating and opUecting of 
data and material. The teachpr’s function is to aid the children in 
sifting and %rganizing the data collected, whereby the'«facts gained 
and knowledge required become vital and fixed. Children once sub- 
jected tirthe problem type of work will no longer be satisfied with 
havipg the teacher writb’.on the blackboard s^tements to be copied, 
to be memorized atliome and later recited verbatim. 

This type of teaching means constant study and in Yestigatioh*6h 

the part of^ the telpher; for, 'to be an efficient teacher, one mqst be 
a growing.toacher. An elen|e^t in the teaching staff, which is.esMh* 
iml to, an eff^tiye toxd efficient i^hool sjffitom, is inHiiativ^ 
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^ culti^to the i)iiiitiaiiv& of teachings fon^ w&wff tt6Boh«l:1r f 0 e^&ey 
i are to be measured by umform tests and standards, the basis of which* 
is shown in the child’s ability to memorize and answer set questions * 
; in. order to pass uniform textbook examinations. 

It> was the exceptional classroom observed that diowed any evi- 
dence that the teacher alone, or the teacher *and the children to- 
gether, had made any . effort to make the work concrete or relate it 
to the children’s own experiences in the home, school, and community. 
As an illustration of this, in all the classes ob^rved ddring centennial 
week only one was making any use of the centennial edition of the 
local newspaper— the Commercial Appeal. This was a golden op- 
portunity lost to enrich and vitalize the geography and history. The* 
edition of this peper might have been profitably used during the 
reading period. It was the situation which had created the infor- 
mation contained in this paper. So • instruction in every subject 
should link up with life’s situations in an interpretative way. 

There s^ms to l^httle* or no incentive given to the children to' 
inve^igate and question, in order that they may grasp things in 
^ a meaningful and systematic way. ^ 




PBSPASATION BT I^C^BS. 






The tendency to neglect the preparation of topics that we have 
.-taught many times in the past is universal. The tendency \o neglect 
preparat^ When there is textbook teaching is likewise very wide- 
spread. .A course' of study which is narrow and inflexihlip tends 
more than any other one caus6 to cutting down preparation i^r les- 
sons whiph apparency are th6 same year after year. 
ill Work jjt the elementary schools of Memphis is largely of tbo 
straight testfecfok type. . ^utaide work- is very seldom brought in as 
has l^n ob^rved already inmany places in tho report The teachers 
, taka, thb attitude that therd is no time for anything more than they 
%rp nQW doing. i.ponsequently there is veiy little incentive for darc- 
.fnl^HaiJfWtion^^ preparation which goes beyond the text itself. It 
^ould not bhisasnmed that none-y^th® teachers prepare carefully for 
wOrkt'sefekamgeach toihdd'soinething to Whathai been 
, the 8§ip® lesson m former ears, :It,wa8 our feeling, 

* b«g^e\eiivthat in t|e inte,imed^te tod' upp^rv^das,- -parti^silariy, 
the tetohers of gr^npupaar, arithmetic, jsad his- 

■;^ory Md piade -little ctr ne pre]p)^8t«an-for the day»s, •^rk fee^ond 
'.^y%:TK4l mind the %te jn ^he tejtti- there had'^dl prepara:> 

ti^i faets.d^a^ or rpcit9d4“.4 i»dicWlir Wide 

Aza ^'|etohm^ hindered-iky. t^?ooune Vi,lBtii^ 
nu)t»e prepantirm u kUM - - -i t 
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TTPB8 OP QltetlONB UBED IN INSTBUCTfON. 

In general, there are two broad types of questions, those which call 
forth facts accumulated in memory, and those which call for the 
exercise of thought in arriving at an answer. In school, questions are. 
asked, for the most part, because it is.suppo^ to be the thing to. do. 

In life outside the school questions are asked because aome problem 
needs answering. This latter situation should be the ide&l sought for 
in classroom procedure. * ' ' 

In Memphis during the month of observation we saw practically : ^ 
nothing but a long list of questions being asked which were nothing 
but memory questions. Thought was not in the least involveH in * 
^tting the answer. Very frequently there was no connection be- 
tween the first question and the next. Memorized facts .were desired’ 
and frequently very unimportant facts. There i§ a definite place 
for memory questions. There is also a place in school for thinking. 

The chief reason fqr lack of interest in school wdfk is the failure by j 
the teaAers to mtroduce children to situations (questions) which , v 
require thinking. It is our judgment that the teachers of 'Memphis T/; 
put. an undue amount of emphasis upon memory rather than upon 
thought work. . * * ' \r 

The other side of the problem of questions is the response given . 
by the child. \ We direct^ the reader’s attrition to the stenographic - ^ 
lessons and point out the nature ot the answers given by the childrea 
.The answo^ ara brief, qninteresting, and inaccurate, frequently . 
only a yes ” or “ no.” Such answers tend to mental laziness and in- 
exactitude. Why do children give such brief uosatisfactory replies? ^ 
First a great many of the questions are asked in such a way as to H 
permit of a “ yes ” or “ no,” or one word for on answer. ■ 



ll Is more closely- assoclateO with history, is that It? 





We finU another jrange of mountains farther South, whah are they? ' 

Can you .name a high peak there? ' 

We haven’t been ao^mueh conoerneU about RubsIr lately, have we? 

\ye find It' inclosing what little wa? 

It Is near what city ? s . . . ^ 

It was not so much the value of things themselvee, was it? 

It was the. historical value, wasn’t.lt? , * . 

Another reason that children! give brief answert is that the fund 
■ of information ttie child’s «|isp^l .is extremely = meager/ ' Stillt 
. Qinither rei^n>i8. tiie«child’s ^irdency’- to foilojf- the line' ojt- lej^ 

. resistance. The teacher:-a<x»ptslbrief, ixicowplate jiiswers, 


/ 
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nothing more, than a reforming of the sentence. The following 
examples will clarify this point. Suoh. questions are another cause 
of brief and unthinking answers. 

Name the largest prairie city that ships the most meat and com, 

A What would be eap^lally Inconvenient in building railroads? 

What is it called where a river goes through? 

I’sn’t it warm or more like- our Southern States? 

Most of th^ countries grow grain to live on, don’t they? 

But it does belong to England? 

A great many^of the teachers’ questions are very similar to Ian- 
gauge-completion tests or puzzles where words have to be guessed 
and filled into blanks. The following questions will indicate the 
type. (Never use more than one word.) The words “ where,” 
‘‘what,” “ who,” “how ” are blanks. 

Finally goes out where? 

Has the largest what? ' ' 

They are between what? \ 

For making what? V * 

They have some peaks that nre familiar os what? 

Most of the plains of Europe are where? 

• This point of land Is what? 

Repetition of answers by teachers is also a rather common fault of 
the Memphis teachers. This is a waste of time, *if nothing worse. 

We wish to urge a very careful considerati^p on the part of teach- 
ers of the whole matter of questions in the instruction. The ques- 
tion, however, can not be separated from the more important ones 
Of course of study, organizations of lessons,' and training of children 
to think and study. 

HOME STUDY. 

To watch the boys and girls |)ass out of a Memphj§ school at the 
close of the day, each one carrying^a book and usually an armful 
of, books, including an arithmetic, a reader, speller, geography, his- 
tory, pencil box, etc., one wonders why and mentally asks such 
questions as these: ‘iHave these children failed in their day’s work? ” 
they no lime for study in school? ” “Aro they expected to 
" wm^nt books from-oarly morning until evening? ” “ Have they no 
g. tmnia fof play and Tbpme-work activities which will develop their 
* headsy hearts, and hands? ” * \ * 

Finally^ one wks: ‘^ Hare they home conditions suitable for quiek\ 

^ etiidyl’’’ CTpcm Investigation it is found tht^ very many, possibly 

5?Knt* are the adve^l^^ of study! 

^ - IAt|i^ ]|o^b^^wheret^ eftylTOninent is conduct 

^ iSie 

their work^ bhe readily aeea'llui^ 

\ ■- . 44 ' 
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it enables the parents to judge of the mental ability of their children, 
also acquainting them with the development of the curriculum as 
carried on in the school. 

To the thoughtful observer the disadvantages Seem numerous 
There is the temptation on ‘the part of some to overstudy, there is 
the temptation to get too much help, the temptation to cheat, the 
formation of careless habits of study, the danger of memorizing 
merely words, the interference with outside cultural studies such 
as music, and art, the lessening of the play time and outdwr.^oi-ts. 
Last, but by no means least, the physical burden of carrying hea\7 
books to and from the home daily is a matter for parents to take 

into serious consideration. * ’ 

, The usual physical conditions under which a child studies at home, 
at high tabihs and with poor artificial light, warps his body and 
injures his eyesight. When the classroom work is pro^ly or- 
ganized, grouping the children in classes according to their ability • 
to progress, there should be ample time for the preparation of the 
next day’s work in school, for while one group studies or prepares 
an assigned task the other group recites. ' .1 

The amount of home work should be reduced to the minimum, and 
should not be required at all before the fifth or sixth grade. It 
should consist, mainly, in investigation in the field, at the library or 
museum, of some project which is to be worked out in school the 
nest day. 

ECONOm OF TIMB. , 




There are two ways in which time may be saved 'in the schools. 

To the teachers of Memphis we recommend a inost serious considera- 
tion on their part of this vital question. "We heard on every hand, 

“We haven’t time to do that.” Can it be really true that the ele- 
mentary school course is overcrowded ! The children receive no 
' instruction .in nature study, no instruction in civics, no handwork 
or drawing, of any considerable amount, and in some ^ades hone 
- at all. Only a few schools have cooking and only a. little time is 
given to sewing, and there is no manual . training. Physical train- 
ing receives only very .slight attention. . . The subjwts .which are^ 
taught are limited for the niost part td the adopted texts, ^ ^ 

Tliei-e ar^ many school systems which; wcure better results ip thd 
subjects which are found in the Memphis schools, in addition 
haying all the aictiyities ihcntiorf^ in the lut paragraph. ^Chh i^.- 
he tiossibld then that the t&chers in the a^es ;in Mertphw reaU 
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tinned, the teachers really will not have time for any more than 
they are doing. 

in the first place, time can be saved by the elimination of all sub- 
jeSt matter which ^has no value for the development of the "child 
and the furtherance of his needs* Many important topics \are 
crowded out because there ‘‘ is no time since much traditional mate- 
rial is retained for no other reason than it was in the course of study 
heretofore. Much of place geography, the third type of percentage 
probleijis in many applications, difficult fr^ions, much of the. 
denominate number work, a great deal of the problem material in • 
mensuraticHi, a large part of the spelling lists, and formal grammar 
could be dropped from the Memphis course with no loss \o the 
' pupil and with a great gain in time. Many other items might be 
mentioned. ^ 

A still greater loss of time is brought' about by obsolete, ineffective, 
wasteful teaching methods. If a teacher presents a topic to a class 
^ ineffectively the entire time of the class is wasted regardless of how 
hard the class and teacher may have worked. If children study a 
spelling lesson in the wrong way, time is lost. If short methods are 
not employed in mathematics, time is lost. If interest and attention 
are not secured by the methods employed, time is lost. We have 
ai ready pointed out, both in spelling and arithmetic, the enormous 
waste of time in teaching methods. 

Another cause for loss of time is a badly correlated course of 
study. Unless one subject supports and clarifies another,* valuable 
time and effort go for naught. (We commend to the teachers of 
Memphis Russell’s Economy of Time in Education.) * 

All of the above causes for waste of time are present in the Mem- 
phis elementary schools to an alarming degree. 

fiXAUlNATIO^fS. - 








The examination system in Memphis is worthy, of attention. Ex- 
Bwiinations in &11 major subjects— arithnietic, language and gi-um- 
toarj history, physiology, and spelling^are given each half year in 
^ ^^ades, tvyo to. eight, ihclusive. Iii the secoi/d and third grades 
examinations are given, of cotirse, for those subjects only which 
^ilr m thi»6 grades. The reading e^antination is an oral one. 
■I^Mnjposition is jeonsidered a minor and does not conre during exam- * 
ipatiem week._ ^ One w^ek is giym ov^r to. ^xiiminatipng each *half^ 

> (^e eiampetiwit is given daily— vai^^ jp jeiigth, but in . 
the 

^onth jWGsding eaph ^aainainatioa deypt^ to ik »- 

^^w^pf torm> jora® 

in general 







1 material, or a review based upon examination questions of previous | 

1 years. The teacKers have sets of old examination questions, and /; 

j they give them oiit from day to day. . The questions this year were 

■ ' made out by the superintendent, to whom the questions had been 

i; ■ recommended by a committee of principals. ' 

;!• Every teacher says upon inquiry that there is no time for this or 

time for that, because her children must be ready for examination. 

The ability to master . the text and the ability to answer the exam- 
( ination questions seems to be the desired goal. The principals as a , 

whole believe in the examination system. “It gives the teacher a 
definite aim to shoot at.” “ It keeps teachers from passing along 
[■ children who ought to be failed.” “It nlalfts children study.” T; 

I . “Children will not work if they know., they have no final examina- 

! . tions.” These are some of the replies one gets from principals and 

' teacheis when one inquires into the advantages of the examination 


system. ' 

It is our opinion that the examination system now in use in Mem- 
phis is one of the great hindrances to really elfective instruction, 
t)ur objection is not to examinations as a general idea. Good ex- 
aminations are of great value. Examinations which force children 
to cram up on disconnected and unrelated facts, facts of little use 
now or in the future, are a positive detriment. During the last 
month of school the surveyors in the elementary grades saw not 
more than a dozen lessons in which new material, new facts, new 
data were presented. We did- not hear 50 questions in the month'’s 
time that called for real exercise of thought. 

If there must 'be an examination, why not have the review pre-‘ 
'ceding it based upon some organized plan? The review cited in 
the stenographic lessons is typical of the major portion of the 
month’s work. To really, review a subjed^ connections between re- 
lated ideas ought to be stressec^^ Do these lessons show any 
coherence ? Would a child organize his ideas on European geography 
by such a review? Tf there imist be an .examination, why .could*;’t 
not be prepared .without the entire dcvbtjon of one month’s timq 
to it?- Could not new topics be used. to review the imjmrtant prin-. 
ciples or facts? After a careful study of these questions, w^t’oiies' r 
could not have been answered just as well by a continuation of reg- • - 
ular work as to stop alVadvance work and drill on sudh . facts for 
■ four weeks? ’ . * ’ ' ' ' ■ ■ ' 

■; We wish to ask these questions in conclusion : Is aii‘ exieunmatio^^,:: 
thefbest hieahsofpr children 'itq >ork in Do^^'t^- J 
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jnetl^of preparing for an examination? In Chapter II of this 
report a plan of promotion which eliminates the formal examination 
is suggested and discussed. ^ 

8UPEBV18ION OF IN8TRUCT10K. 

There is no general supervision of instruction in the elementary 
gradi^s except that exercised by the superintendent The principals 
of the schools supervise their teachers to a greater or less degree, 
depending somewhat upon the amount of office work that the princi- 
. pals have to attend to. Intensive supervision is received by very few 
teachers. The great number of new teachers each year should d^ 
mand a largo amount of time and thought upon the part of the 
principal. 

We should like to make the following general suggestions regard- 
ing the work of the principal as a supervisor^ since practically every 
principal asked .that suggestions be offered as to how he could be 
of greater help to his teachers. , 

It would be well for a principal, by the use of well-known edu- 
cational tests, to determine as accurately as possible the exact status 
of the results in his school with reference to the most important 
subjects. This should be done regularly at the first, the middle, « 
and the last of each year. Having done this, he should next, by 
thorough visitation, determine the reasons for any unsatisfactory 
results. Then, by consultations, teachers’ meetings, and study, the 
staff should determine means ^or correcting the deficiencies. It 
would be well in some cases for the principal to take classes for the 
teacher if it were necessary to 1nake his meaning clear or to show 
thb teacher what in his judgment ought to be done^ Teachers’ 
meetings which take up problems of instruction to determine the 
best possible methods of teaching, with demonstration lessons as tho 
basis of discussion, are exceedingly inspiring to the t<fachers of a 
school, tt IS also wise for a staff to call in outside^ of recog- 
^zed ability to work on special problems. * ^ 

Supervision^ is not at all a one-sided affair. The teacher must 
ao her- share of the supervision by Ijeing open to criticism, by pro- 
paring her lessons every day with idea of doing the work better 
than avet befor6/ flie entire teaching staflF ought to outline the 
topics fos* the, year’s work in advance, so ^.to be able to modify 
ai^ eftridh^fhe subject of each topic in the light of experience and ^ 
criticism. . 

a3^ti(^^to^ sujmryiSion tlie j^yiiicipals do. or -migh® 
it ^ ¥ei!y that' there jhe ^neral supervision o| tho 

^ tha> <«)ord^nate M diiect " 

tfeo woric Iroitf the gotet ^ 

show 

H Mcestt to giw here as to value of 8U[)er vision. 
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In addition to supervisors of the common subjects, there ought to 
be' supervisors of the sjjecial subjects which are so technical as to 
demand a specialist. We are not referring to a supervisor whose 
chief business is to rate teachers, but a supervisor who knows how to 
' teach, knows how to improve instruction, and who will initiate all 
sorts of projects that will challenge the best the teachers have in 
them. She should lead, not drive. This subject is discussed also 
in Chapter II of this rei>ort. . 

^ THE TIME SCHEDULE. 

-Waste in the proi)er utilization of a child’s time in school is 
inexcusable. No part of school work requires more careful plan- 
ning than th^ daily program. This- fact should be impressed upon 
the teachers of all grades with great emphasis. It is an easy matter 
to think of the program, as a mere mechanical contrivance, with no 
thought back of it other than to get the subjects out of- the way, 
one after another, without reference to the ends to be gained. It .. 
is important to impress upon the teachers of all grades that while . 
a program should be flexible, designed to suit the needs of growing - 
children and modified to suit those needs, there must in the main 
be a definite time schedule followed. 

Every child should be actively occupied every moment of school- 
time at something which is interesting to him and \yhich is truly 
worth while. This is not true of the children in the Memphis 
Schools at the present time. The sum total of time tvasted during 
a school year would, we dre confident, amount to hours during a 
school year— due- to lack of proper -arrangement and balance of 
‘ studies, to 'mass teaching, lack of interest in work assi^eH, and to 
tile fact that many teachers check and mark papers during the tinae 
allotted for recitation. 

The program of school exercises, the time schedule, should be 
evaluated from several angles, considering first, the i-alative impor- 
tance of the several, subjects therein to determine which are of the 
greatest value in the life of the child. When this is^ done, spelling 
and reading will uot occupy .the same,t>eriod as they now do, witl;, . 
the major amount of time being gi^en to spelling. Second, the 
amount of time per week and day which should be. given lo each / 
subject according to its importance should Ija determined and, third, 
the physical and mental conditions under which the ' child works 

should-ho noted. , . 

THE DAlLy 1SR0G1KAW - ~ 

' 'ts.- -r if «!* • .V • 

" , For an elepientaiy ichixihiystettt which has pra'ctica|ly no m^nnal 
‘ activities, such as drawingy^a-nu^ trailing, cqpking^, sewihj^gar- 
lile, ;pro.gian) is in';; 

• V general to tb j’same amount" of time to every sab^t'ts ia tha 
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case in the upper grades. In ^me schools spelling receives as much 
time per day as geography or history. The question of how much 
time each subject ought to receive is one to which the administration 
should give its immediate attention. (See section bn time schedule.) 

It should be the aim of those intrusted with the direct instruction 
of the children to see and feel that every exercise of the school 
should offer occasion for the child to put forth effort— e^t that 
will result in acquired knowledge and skill. Also that thb|^is no 
time for lawlessness and inattention. The program should be so 
niranged as to afford variety for the children calling different ener- 
gies into action at different periods. Drawing should not follow 
writing; music and physical training should alternate with written 
work; reading, arithmetic, geography, etc., with music and manual 
work. A scientifically constructed program saves the time of the 
teacher and that of the child through the effective work accom- 
plished. , 

Wo offer the following schedule, now in force in Rochester, N. Y., 
as n suggestion for Memphis, to be modified, of course, to meet 
different conditions. ' 

^ Time schedule {Roclte$tcr, N.^ T.). 


Qrodes. 


OrENINtf ZZCXCUKS . 


1 . R«ci^r»tion. , 

2. InspectioB.... 
S. HMlthClub.. 

R«itdln« 

lAnguage ../ 

Literature 

Grammar 

Arithmetic... 



Sp^Uing 

geo®r»phy 
History 
Music.. 

ssr*^' 




and civics. 


Araining.. 



Poq^icart. 

Pomatio Mieoca 

IM^WualhSipT.:...... 

Nltpinditud^t.^ 




10 


^ i 


50 10 


375 


100 ] 16 

45 


10 60 
30 00 




50 


80 


675 


30 


100 

00 

80 

35 

100 

a 


..1.650 


III 


i.. 


500 

125 

76 


225 

75 

76 
46 

ioo 

00 

25 

100 

60 


.. vt 1,000 


IV 


260 

76 

75 

300 

50 

100 

90 

‘60 

26 

100 

75 


..1,060 


76 

150 

150 

76 


1.650 


VI 


..|1,650 


Vll 


75 


100 

50 


.1.650 


VIII 


*20 100 


150 

120 

100 

350 

76 

75 


250 

76 

100 

120 

25 


1.050 


" the Bnt gr«de, {£rce groupj in Ui« moningnnd two 

I se^th and eighth |^ea la taugbt In connmlon with oth^ subjecu. 

i *®**®®^ ** Nature e^udy is ta^^t In conncctkin with l^|bage (uO^ep^^y. 

Moisyg 8««8ton 8.46-t«l\/l^ ^ :■■■ 

AftertoM» »88l(m ajlh to M ^ ' ■ - 

>klnj^e|fairtcn and, Brst trade will ctoae lo the morning 
.l»dm'fln«mrnooD.j|tm 'V:. ; ^ . : 7 .- ' , 
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SCHOOL HQUIPMskT. 

The man who is successful in busines^s has a well-equipped office, 
store, or factory. The thrifty and succiessful fanner has. the neces- 
sary tools and mach'inery to aid in the pWuction of gdod crops and 
their conservation. The well-ordered l^ouse is, supplied with those 
essential materials necessary for human needs and comfort. Mem- 
phis at every angle show^ prosperity iq its trade and industry, due 
to its having constantly sought for the l^st equipment. The schools, 
the workshops, filled with the choicest pf God’s products— the little 
children— are woefully barren of equippient. Those tools which are 
essential to a full compreihension «Ad appreciation of the content of 
the subject matter its laid down to be taught are lacking. Teachers 
and children alike have a right to demand a certain equipment. The 
schools are in need of maps, “^globes, and supplementary textbooks, 
both for the teacher’s desk use'and for flip use of the children. Esjie- 
ciall'y is this true in. geography and history. Every school should 
have a good lantern with an abundanfce of well-chosen slides suited 
to the work of different grades. Some one room in each building ^ 
should be supplied with dark ciirttdnsi, where there is no general as- 
..sembly room, to be used on occasions by different classes. With a 
small expenditure o/ money for luoqnting board cut to .a uniform 
size and a cabinet in which to file the^pictures can bo collected and 
mounted for use in making all the school subjects more concrete. The 
dlereoscope and stereograph are .also needfuf- amC helpful parts \>f 
school equipment. 

Another important phase of equipment is a cork bulletin board in 
every classroom, upon which can be displayed materials collected, so 
that they may be observed, studied, and talked about by all the 
children.' Each school should be supplied with the various sets of 
.weights and measures. For example, the foot rule, yardstick, tape- 
line, weights, liquid and dry measures, so that when these subjects 
kre presented in the arithmetic period the children may have the e.x- 
perience of^ actually measuring and therebjj eyolve' for themselves, 
through doing, that two pints equal one quarff” “ eight quarts one 
peck,” and “ four pecks one bushel.” Every school should be pro- . 

aquarium for fish and a terrarium ’for animals and in- 
SBcts, in order that nature specimens may be studied first hand. An 
"eqnipment and environment conducive for every 'chjld to give tire 
'fullest ejt^e^ion to his self -activity created instinpts is an abso- ' ' 

■ lufs'nec^ssity, ‘ . 

:c>f ^-^any feachefs tq both>elementary and,pecondftty schools co^lajn 
. : ^ttefly ojf 11 m lack 6f sap^lemenfajJ boofesAnd.illustrfiive mkteftal. 

havS.fiothiitt^ aside tUgi^ks. and equIpmeM presciibtddn » 
y cQiufie Of Btifdy,,. ^jieA ls, a wealth o|‘maten4 tq jfe 

; awtro<d»«is wiiU e io^.lstory, 

i i^i^ural science, and thSlike. is Worth<^|irie to give ttn ©*{0&ple.'V 
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The International Harvester Co., of Chicag?, issues a neat booklet 
entitled “ The Story of Bread.^ The story is interesting and instruc- . \ 

tive, and will hold the attention of young and old, as the narrative 
traces the history of the development of the breadstuffs industry.- 
The social and economic significance of bread and the in vent ions ^and 
machines that have made cereal raising the chief occupation are set 
^forth. The pen sketches arc. helpful. This suggests the iwssibilities^ 
for teachers in other lines. Practically evqry transportation company 
* in the country-publishes maps of the United States or of local regions. 
These, can be had free, as can the pamphlet above mentioned. In 
some instances a few cents’ postage is required. The fojde^ and 
special circulars issued by all railway and steamship con^nies con- 
-tain excellent pictures of scenery. These pictures,’ whe^ cut out' and 
pasted upon cheap inanila cards, and classified^- can be used’ in the 
class to illustrate’ all phases of geography" teaching. 

Manufacturers^' tradesmen, publishers, development boards, and, in 
OQe’s own State particularly! the various boards of trade and cham- 
bers of commerce issue prijfted matter, pictures, maps, etc. These 
‘ can be had, for the asking. Hardware, lumber, and paint concerns; 
firms dealing in decorative materials, fabrics and the like, fr^uehtly 
have exhibits which trace the process ol manufacture from the raw 
fiiaterial through the various stages to the finished proScluct. * In tliis 
# industrial age suclyiiatcrial is of great v^Jue in the hands of a wise 
teacher. A tool catalogue with its many illustrations or a card hold- 
ing the various bits of steel and showing the pep. in thf successive 
processes of manufacture — these may open up a new world to the 
boy or girl. The public is atways ready to cooperate with the school. 

Members of the Memphis Rotary Club- and, of other local civic 
bodies, representing various manuf^uring interestSj would, no 
. 'doubt, be glad of an opportunitySo cooperate with the teachers. in - 
providing cabinets or cases, shpwing the process of manufacturing . 
which they represent Every setiool should be on the mailing list for / 
Goyei*ninenti maps, charts, an4 bulletins of the agricultural and ; ; 
geological survey departments. \ 

piSCIPUKB. 1 r 





One of the most pleasing aspects of the .sriiool situation in Memphis\,. | 
is the uhiforfnly 'splendid discipline throughout the school systom.i . ; 
1'he relationship' of pupils and teachers is mo^ cordial and Jays aa y ^ 
excellent foundation, for 'good work. All the njenibers pf 
noted the friendly .interpi^ m^ the teachers in their 

. '' dreh and the., peaction/fo this - intef^t by ;^the 
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feature of the discipline which seemed at alll^ad was the rather too 
frequent practice of sending children to the principal for minor ‘of- 
fenses x)i* annoyances. Some other method ought to be devised for 
handling this situation, since the present method dnly weakens Uie 
teacher’s control over the individuals concerned. . 

8. A SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

. \ ^ ^ . 

1.. Tlie of study does not meet the demands of modern educa- 
tion in the best-sense of the word. 

2. Sfany important activities are ongtted from the course, namely, 
nature study, elementary scierfce, manual arts, including cooking, 
sewmg, drawing, manual training; the proper sort of physical train- 
ing and school gardening. The child’s environnjent ais a basis'of a 
ciiursc cf study is totally ignored. 

3. iVIany of the subjects now included in the curriculuiu m e not 
in touch with modern needs and require reorg^(ni2ation, eliininailng 
useless material and substituting that which is vital in the life of the 
child. 

4. The cour^ of study has no underlying principles or aims v.hich 

control its plat. It is now merely a mass of unrelated, traditional 
pieces of kno^Wedge thrown together regardless of the controlling 
ainfs of the qpudative process. There is no distinction between esscji- 
tial and nonessential eleineXts in the course. ^ 

5. The methods of instruction are antiquated. The typical methods 
ai-e mcmori?ation\and “ questi^ and answer ” recitations, 

6. The present Methods of instruction are wasteful of time and 
energy to say nothljing of the great 'distaste they arouse in the child’s 
mind for learning.) 

7. -The arithmetio is poorly taught and poor results are^obtnlned. 

8. The music is devoted too much to study of musical notation 
and not enough to good singing. 

9. ^e schools are poorly equipped for good teaching, lacking 
libraries, laboratories maps; charts, globes, manufacturers’ exliibits, 
weights, measures, auffitonunis, lantetn slides, pictiwes, and the like. 

1^). The schools show need of helpful, constructive supervision. 

The tochers nied mote academic^ and professional training 
before Appointment and after appointment, ' • ^ 

tbo teachers alre^hot qualilJed for the positibne they 
Ai’e novf holdip^, l . r ’ 

> . ^ V? hned filifee <?n the t^achei^ aida. 

^ ogt of^lpvigb with uioiera eleffi^- 

cases ax^Qt ^‘1 
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17, No provision is made for fii’st-hand knowledge such as 'would 
be provided for by laboratories, gardens, excureions, etc. * 

The, teachers fire dissatisfied With salaries and with the gen- 
eral policy of the school 'system. , 

19. Teachers waste tim^ iu school by making out reports. 

20. Tliere is too nmch home study, - » 

21. Teachers do not alwjiys cooi>erate with their principals, * 

22. The geography instruction is lifeless on account of a poor 

course of s^udy and lack of equipment. - ^ 

23. The grammar phase of the Eiiglish work is overemphasized 
and is not approached inductively. 

•24, The reading is narrow in its scope and the children are back- 
ward in comprehension of material read, ‘ 

25, The spelling is good but at too great a cost of time and work. 

2G; The history is not closely enough tied up with present-day 
problems. ^ ^ ■ 

27. The material' of the coui*se of study should be based upon the 
social, intellectual, and physical environment, 

28, The future course ought to include those activities that we have 

indicated as being omitted. 1 

29. The course should be flexible enough to adihit'new material, 
as it proves its value for the child’s growth, ' 

30, Method? of instruction and courses of study should be so 

modified as to permit the use projects and larger units of activity, 
thus affording wider employment of the child’s own interest and ac- 
t^ldties, placing thereby the eiwhasis upon learning and growing 
through doing rather than thrMgh memorization. * . * 

. 31. Methods of teaching shcl^ild be founded upon the instincts and 
nature of children. . ' ^ 

32. All the teaching shoqld ehiploy the fundamental principles of 

self-activity of the children, concreteness, correlation, and appercep- 
tion, 0 , . ' 

33. Teachers must leam teamwork, 

34. Teachers should plan their work more carefully, ^ 

. 95. No teacher should have more than 35 children/ 

3C. The principals should be trained for supervision and methods 
of instruction in order that they may offer teachers real supervision, : ; 
by demonstration if necesary; and also that each> principal be- 
qiii red to teach a few hours regularly each, week, . , ‘ ^ 

37. Teachers should b^encou^ged to use theiir. initiative an^* 

-/creativeness^; ■*, ^ '*/. 

38. T^chera^ m should hel^ regi 
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CHAPTER n. THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 




CoKTiNTS. — 1. Introduction — PupU group* that leare* udbool ; failure' and eUmlna* 
tion. U. Ttoe lilgh bcHooI . curriculum*— Theory of the curriculum; new curricnluma 
recommend^; the Latin and modem « language sequence: the mathematka aequence; 
the English sequence; the aequence of siclal studlea; the natural eclence sequence; the 
sequence of applied arts. HI. Hlgh-scboel teachers— Dlflculty of meaaariog worth. 
sUndard of •quallllcatlona; types of faulty technique. IV. ,Hlgh**chool admlnlftra- 
ttoo— Principles of Internal government ; organisation of pupils ; site of classes ; organ- 
tsatloD of executive and teaching staffsi the library and librarian ; male teachers^ 
needed; supervised study and the socialised recitation; student self-government: the 
boUdlng and equipment. V. Summary of conclusions and re<^mmendatioDa. * 4 \ 

I. INTRODUCTION. 

The people Memphis, through their board of education, main^in 
and operate three liigh schools: The Central High School,. the Voca- 
tional High School, and the Kortrepht High School for the colored 
children. These ^hpols through their organized activities embody 
what \p being done, consciously or unconsciously, by the citizens of. 
Memphis to ac< 3 omplish two very definite civic and social purposes. 

The first of these purpo^ is to meet the needs, the legal require- 
ments, and the educational policies of the State of Tennessee, so 
far as these. apply to the city school districts, and to pupils who 
have won promotion into the high schools from the elementary 
grades. These legal requirements ai^'expressed in thfrState statutes, 
and are interpreted and administered for thtf most part .ttu*ough the 
State depaltment of public instruction, whose function it is to see 
* that thf. school laws are lived up to and the department’s* administra- 
tive policies carried out. , ^ ^ 

Every child in the State is a part of toe State and tfn actual or 
potential citizen, and no matter* where he may dwdl within its 
boundaries his proper maintenajace, growth, and traiii^ are of dir^ 
and deep ooticem to'the safety, welfare, and pro^rity of the Sta& 

. Hence the larger good of the State and' the 'Nation ‘should have 
an important. place in the thdiftht of the 09PM*V^iilty conceiving tho ^ 
education of its* children. ' 1 , * ' * ^ 

The second of the two'puipisca^aboTO ihentioned. 
nearly the intimatq cotomhnity life and growto'-of Mmphis i^lf? / i 
Tins is to develop and tram th^ childr^i^.wl^o m a Very fiftw ywrs X 
are to bccotoe the T[eade^of of ttfe* 

. in evei7 cUy.wKp.^.to are midtog if what iit ri^ 
its tuunicipalrpoliciw, deye^^^^ and Ife ind^n^ 
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Hence a progressive school syisiem, with good modem high schools^ 
based on thorough elementary schools, makes a progressive city. 

’ This m6st be true of Memphis ho less than of other citi^. Th^ 
•jtupils now in its high^scfeools will determine its development 15 und 
20 years hence. If its liigh schools fulfill their complete measure of 
responsibility, that development- will be marvelous. If either l)e- " 
cause of inadequate internal administration or because of improper 
or incompetent or unwise external control they fail to function 
effectively^ Memphis ^i^l j^trograde. This is a matter in which 
F'^- . every citizen of Memphis is vitaBy concerned and should be deeply 
und actively interested. ^ ^ 

PUPIL GROUPS THAT LEAVE SCHOOL, 

The high schools of the’ city, iii conjunction with the elementary 
schools, constitute a selective agency which picks out from the chil- 
dren between the ages of about 13 and 20 a limited body, small in 
proportion to the whole number, and gives them courses in trainings 
of from a half year to fouv years’ duration, according to the length 
of time they continue in attendance. Many of them drop out by 
the way, and thereby cease their training so far as the high schools 
are concerned in it. Any further training that these children may 
possibly pbtain is obtained in their employment or by other agencies, 

, such* as business colleges, M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. classes, cone- 
spondence schools, or private reading and study. Undoubtedly a part 
of those who drop out do so because thej are unable or unwilling to 
profit If^ the kinds of training that the high schools are giving them. 

Some of these must be lacking in the capacity to profit by furtlier 
school training of any sort; but it may be Ihat* a considerable num- 
ber of them Could profit by further train^g and can not now get in 
high 'schools the particular kinds of training that they want and 
co^ld ptofit by. » It the ^l^mentary schools and the high schdols act* 

* ing^n cpfijuncB^ ^re functioning properly as selective 

. - the former cle^ should discovered and elimina^ after 

or at huath ^irade and|they shouM 

- iwt hi turned put 0 ^ the stre^ts^but shodld be^tr^tned for or dhwted 
: Into tl\e jobs ^bere they can dtf the best for<tbems<iTes a|id the com- 

' <lnuhity. _^is class taises th<}. <jnestipn of vocatihnaj gajdapeej 'which 
is discuss^ in detaiUjii ^apter the otber hand, if there ate 

L hiaiiy.of tihe 

V' ing''lf,nmo%'|he1^urses the^: su(^'ae,#SuM^&t^ 

- " .. th^ the^hi^^^ we feiliag; wiieleo^vj' 


hecaiM they dh not hold, the^ traipjhg ‘ 

^ey do hot pro^ib^^. 


? ^ ^^iiiMhdes hc^nae' 
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pupils who lea^e school, not because of either oithi^tvTo con^itl^ 
jusMiientioned, but because ecouomi<^ pr^ure- compels them to go 
to work to assist in the support of themselves and the hun^j/ Un- 
doubtedly many of these Qould profit by further training to the heo.^ 
fit of both^ themselves^and the. community, and for such as these 
especially many communities are providing night schools, pait time 
. or cooperative vacational courses, and continuation schools. 

ft 

CONNECTION BETWEEN FA^LUHE AND ELIMINATION/. ' 

There is a direct connection between failures uid elimination. 
Al^sences constitute the most potent ^cause for failures, and failures 
constitute the most « potent cause for lea vii^g school Again, both J 

absences and failures are largely caused by lack of interest 4n the | 

workt In spite of sickness and other causjas of nece^ary jibsenoe, ■ 

those who like the work and are successful ^ith it wheii they^tt«ad i 

manage for the most part to make up the Ic^sses due to their absence 
and meet the requirements for promotion, ^ence failifires and elimi- ^ j 
nation occur most among those who are not interested in their work 4\ 
or who find it too hard. Tables showing ithe percentage failing in 
the CentraJt Uigh School are given in Chapter II. ' • %. ' j 

A large percentAgo of failures in a giv|en subject may mean one ! . 
or oU of several things : j 

1. The pupils are too immature or not yell prepared before ent^f- ^ j 

ing ckssi ' ' . * ' ^ 

2. The >vork does not^make vital app^ to them because they can 
see no connection between it ancb their aiims and interests. 

8. ^he teacher’s requirements are toOj rigid and his marks ars 
too low. • ’ ! . > ^ 

The remedy io^ the first condition is more care in making pro- 
motions tQ the high schools from the elementary grades. Kot man^. 
pupils are passed iiq^to the high school ^ho are mentally' tpq imma» 
ture^ but it is prob&ble that many areipas^ on from the cigKto 
gKi^do who ^re ^lot, thoroughly grounded itn the elementary work 

and .iVko 

v*xThe oEily remedy lor* this con^tiofpj cop^^^ in better leachmg*^"^t 
' Abd ^ore afliefi^ion t^ol^ng etesy^ to^a e^ct ac<5ountab^^; - ^ 
JFpr ^borough Sbe faitMuI ^©rfOmkpce of ta s fa in t^f 

^elementkt^ schoote^ .ft the i bftdhes^siie. «ntf , 

nnt pveibdrd^taed ,w pupU|^;if the pro 

. grai^, iu|ier^^. ia,i^ ICfvtem pf^ 
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fail thei^'^ Pu^ who are physically or mentally def^ive ^otild 
not ente^^e high schools^ but should be discovered earlier and set' 
apart fht;:^raining in special classes for the kinds of work they 
can do/‘ 

The remedy for the second cause of failures tjonsists, first, in better 
educational guidance for the pupils, in order th«^ they may select 
ccmrses adapted to their interests, capacities, and neeids, and, sec^ 
ondly, in better methods of choosing, organizing, and teaching the. 
subject matter in the various high-schdol studies. - ' 

The remedy for the third cause of failures is obvioua The teachers 
who are too exacting should be made to use less severity, more in- 
spiring methods, and better judgment. 

Based upon studies made in the Central High School, the details 
of which it is unnecessary to set forth, the follov^g conclusions are 
drawn: 

\ 1. A large proportion of the pupils are undecided as to their fu- 
ture occupations. Th^ have no present definite intentions as to 
what sort of the world’s work they are best fitted for arid really 
want to do. 

2. Therefore, the high schools can best serve these by giving them 
knowledge and experiense in rather a wide range of the various 
fields of thought ^nd activity, allowing them to choose as their m^jo^ 
"^wprk such sequences of studies as lie nearest the isnterej^ that th^y 
already have manifested. 

'' 8. high schools should require of all Che pupils certain studies 
and activities such as history and civics, writlen and oral English 
composition, English fiterature, experimental sciehce, advanced 
geography, and physical training, that are absolute essentials in the , 
Iraining of intelligent citizens. These should appear as requii'ed , 
bf^vvork, up to certain minimum tilmoiints in all Ini^-school 
cun:ic]iUbi^8f They are therefore tbme^ consta nts^ because pupils 
"inust ptii^ • ' ' '■ 

1^4 In ^rder to prevent di8si|>ation of e^ort and to hold 'bach pupil 
to continuous and persistent endeavor in some~^sen lines of work, 
th^ should be sequences of eburses inVa valdety drdifferent lines * 
three out foli^ con^utiye y^r? bf Wo^ These are 
/ theref^ (termed pr major^i^ * ^ ^ 

5t In brdei* a|' tE^»me itii^e secure Ae^j^ciplw ael fO|tlhr in 
9k to"" Kud majd? ^uences^'ah# to 

f^^Lps of papte different tldento and : 

‘ ^ 'wiit enough variety sxt > 

%ea rMuirad io pursue 

^ ta twd 
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These reqnSiemeiitB insure hoth breadth tuid depth of training and 
allow for some choice of elective studies in making up the number 
of units required for graduation. In every case the constants will 
be included within the majoy sequences, the minor sequences, or the 
electives. 

n. THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUMS. 

• . definitions of terms. * 

Discussion of school studies involves the use of certain tune- 
saving- terms which, in order to insure clearness to the reader are 
here defined. A coitne of study means an arrangement' of the facts, 
laws and principles of a single subject placed for study and traming 
in the order and relations according to which they are to be presented 
to the group of pupils who are to learn them. ' The course of study 
may be arranged to be completed in a school year or half year with 
required attendance in the class on five days per week, or fewer.^ 

A unit course of study, or more briefly, a unit is a course of study 
in which the student attends five cla^ periods a weet, each of not 
. less than 40 minutes duration (exclusive of time taken in going from 
one class rbom to another), foi- one school year of not less than 36 
■ weeks. Defined in terms pf the time required in class attendance the 
unit course of study consists in the pursuit of one subject Jor a (otal 
net Jtimq^in the class room of 7,200 minutes, or 120 clock houre. »Fpf 
work in shops and laboratories for, which no, time is required for 
study outside the classroom a double laboratory of shop period is 
counted as a s^gle-class period. Graduation hwlits of college 
entrant^ credits of fractional ^arts of a.unit may be gain«H ih classes 
running five days per week for a half year, or four or three or two 
or one day per week for a whole year. Standard cdllegea dt> ttbt giv^ 
credit m .any subjW of study for course of less than half a unit. 

The program'^of studies is a complete li§t of all tbe courses of 
study offered in a school. These courses of* study may be gronipsd 
inlo majorpr minor ©quences. . l . v ’ — 

A major sequence consists ol thaf^e or four c<meecutiye unit^ebtorB^ 
Tn a single subject or in closely related subjects. • ' , * 

«iX minor sequence consists of two wijsecuttve units ‘in B, aingfe 
sulljiebfeotmtwcfolq^^^t^ " i 

Certain stlidies Or eeqfijbces’ of kmdiea 
- tq'thfi education all pujpUd tod 

wych 'th^fore a^ipear ih ^|uftHi|u|ui^ requitoB^ .fcV- 

'gra^uaUc^^ ' ” ..-ji , 

a'risn^piSt^V'of Mjojr^d minor 
sequences single ’^bdU)^ qy 

^ur ye«a« iot ifa p(>mpleti^ii«^ losing the reqbJ^eioaati' 
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curriculum is normally completed in eight years and eacl^ of the 
^ high^school curriculums in four years. In schools organized, on the 
6-3-3 or jimior-senior high'School plan the elementary curriculum 
normally required six years, the junior high- school curriculum three 
years, and the senior high-school curriculums three years, respec- 
, tively, for their completion. Small ^hools ordinarily can offer only 
one or two curriculums^ but large schools have, the great advantage 
of being able to offer many, eaoh of which ifi plaimed to meet the 
needs of some important group of students. • 

The timetable of schedule of classes is a -chart which shpws the 
sections into which the classes of pupils are divided for recitations, 
together with the times when they meet, the rooms where they meet, 
an^ the teachers who instruct them. 

THEORY OF THE CURRICULUM. 

-•According to the theory commonly held by educators and by 
pepple generally until quite recently the curriculum con^sted only 
of subject matter to be learnec^ largely if not entirely from books. 
Modern edu^jptrei^al doctrine, however, has a much wider scope and 
gives tp the word curriculum a' much n^ore comprehensive meaning. 
Education js now regarded as a process of conscious evolution in 
which the human race takes itself in hand and raises its own level 
of intelligence and welfare by passing on to the rising generation 
the. essential and worthy achievements of the past and present. 

The school program of studies, then, represents the selections from 
. the accumulated knowledge, skill, and achievements now possessed 
by the race which its' adult members intend to bequeath^ their 
children os^a social heritage, to be held and improved a"Sf passed 
on in like, manner to future generations. 

Each study has its science and its art, its theoVyA® 
or its subject matter and its method. That is, uT each kind or 
' branch of knowledge or skill that is to be learned there are two 
things. 80 to speak; the materials and rules of the game and the 
method of playing it successfully.' According tp Dnjodem view, . 
then^ We must teach the method as well as. the subject* matter ‘ 
and t^c}^ them together; the pupils must leamVpt merely by 
ip^onzmg but by doiiig as well. He mu^ learn the ^me jntel- 
Ji|pptly , 8 elf-dl^(^^ imder ihc guileh^" the. teacher, 

mwe chil^^^ natural eadowjipents, 

aptitudis^ they all dd' the sm$ things 

in life,*i^ piho^am pf will hbt be titight 

to eacb. 'pne^ fSll lia^telly Ihto peiildiir'grou]^ 

and ain^ Vf ^naidmbly 

the aims pf tbpee^^ another 

som^hat giPUp 
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which jpir meet the needs of that group and form these studies into 
a curriculum. There 'will thus be several curriculums, one for 
each important group of pupils, but each curriculum should contain 
the studies and activities which it is important to“^society that all 
children should learn. 

However, according to the modem view there are more things in 
the curriculum than mere^knowledges and skills. There are certain 
highly important habits of conduct that must be formed. There are 
ideals and standards of thought and taste and of individual and civic 
character which constitute the most cherished achievements’ of the 
ages, and the^ must be inculcated and become a part of each indi- 
vidual’s make-up, so far as this can be accomplished. So the 
world needs thinkers, and every individual needs to learn how to 
think; consequently every subject taught should give the pupil some 
practicte in thinking and some concepts as to the best methods of 
thinking out problems and carrying out projects. Again, everyone 
should learn* about and enjoy some of the finer things of life, such 
as literature, music, drawing, p^ting, sculpture, architecture, inte- 
rior decoration, landscape gardening, and the charm of the out of 
Soriie 01 these experiences he must have in order that he may 
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acquire tartes and appreciations for the things that refine and that 
provide for recreation and the harmless enjoyment of leisure hours. 
Wo Americans especially need to learn how to play "dut .of, doors. 
We need to form habits of employing our leisure healthfully and 
profitably. There wilj be great social danger in the shortened hours 
of labor that are surely coming unless we train our youth in beneficial 
and refining habits of employing th^r leisure hours. ' . 

Finally we must have leadership, individual initiative, and devo- 
tion to the coVnmon good — the will to serve. All these are part and 
parcel pf the curriculum in its modemepneeption, and In every sub- 
ject that 18 taiighL-the te aser shoBi have- them' in mi^d; 'tfie 
following diagram shows h HB hese elements the modern currjo' 
ilium ^re related to one. another, ahd shows "them in such^orm 
that tliey may easily ^ kept in mind fpr tli.e studies and discussion# 
of the curricula of tie Memphis high schools whicl^ lollow. 

THE CURRICULUM. v 
Useful Habits and Skills.^ 
in tUin^mg 
Coh5»ptSi.<^^ Method. 

Trau^t& and 
■ ' ^ 

and Appiwiations. 
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The above diagram shows that all these important element of ^ 
the modem cuijriculum are related both to information and to ideals. 
For example, the efficient formation of a fundamentally useful 
habit, such as neatness and system in the. preparation of school 
papers and notebooks must be based information from the teacher 
as to Ihe right ways of arrangement and exefcuticm. Then, knowing 
the fight way, the pupil fixes the habit by a^ntive and purposeful 
repetitions of the act. He must make the vanous moves in the right ^ 
ways and in the approved order oh every occasion that calls for the 
act and must not permit any lapses until the act has become auto- 
matic and requires no further thought or attention. Furthermore, 
he will not do this unless he gets satisfaction out of the r^lt. Hav- 
ing fofmed some habits of newness and system through the use of 
the necessary information, and having gained further information 
through experience and observation of the convenience and satis- 
iictory appearance of the product, the student gradually develops 
appreciation, of neat and well- arranged papers and of efficient 
'methodfi^^)f preparing them. -With appreciation' of neat product and 
efficient methods comes a taste for turning out that kind of product. 
Also, under %killful and earnest guidance and inspiration from the 
teabher, Who points out the beauties and advantages of neat and 
orderly products ih*other fidds of work, an ideal of turning out neat 

1 nis other l\n^ of endeavor begins to take 


and tasteful products in all 

hold of the student ^and control hi^ aims and efforts. Ideals con- 
stitute the motive power that drives human beings toward accom- 
plishment. Boys and girls, men ancl women, do in spite of obstacles 
what they think and strongly feel is most worth while. They tfy 
to make conditions fit their, ideals of wh^t the conditions QUght to 
^ be. Furthermore, when they meet difficulties they have to think 
Ih^ir wa^ out; and this requires both thinking. ability &Ad initiative. 

JSo from this concrete example it becomes clear that habit formation 
"and the acquisition of drill Are closely/ related ^ acquiring informa- 
" i^6n,^ developing tastes ahd appreciations^ forming ideals, and think- 
ing ofit problems. > ^ " f 

Ini liSfe iriSnnef%veK^ bsie oi these elements .of She modem curricu- 
lima \s irelaled by means of inforpaation ai\d ideals to every other. 
Therefp]^ i]^ teaching aff^ or in guidiBg an^ of the pupils’ 

^he teachers Should recognW this relation' and use such 
jpaethddS of instrpctidfi: |^‘wUl Combine these elements the ex- 
peri^ces 4f #e %ua; thsy, gain both 

. &lity andil^ serve society^ ha as to enjoy 

bmdMi' dcptih , ^ 

: V " Is tile l^ciple of co^^^ts observed, ^so thafseach puptf |tall 
> aecUth itos m train^ that ii eesential to alii • ' 











ThgH>recediDg chart ^ows the curriculumB of the Central High 
School as' they now stand. Reference to^his and to the circular 


that the constants are four units of English, one unit of American 
historV and civics (in grade 12), where it should be, two units of 
fpjreignvlanguage, and two units of mathematics. The principle of 
' constan® is therefore ob^rved, in theory; but in the opinion of the 
survey orA the constants specified are not specified in the right 
' amounts. JToo much English and too much mathematics are exacted 
\ of some^upils and not enough social studies; while foreign lan- 
gimgg^rtainly should not be forced upon all high-school children. 
’ Recording to belief of many of the best authorities in educa- 
tioistwo unit^of^nglish, two of social studies, and one each of 
sciencKftndy^athema^^ should be constants, required of all stu- 
dents for graduation. One 6f the units of social studies, assuredly 
should be American history and civics, and this should be taken in 
the last year of the higk school. The high-school students have 
then reachedt the age wh^they^ake a strong and lively interest in 
their personal relations to citizenship and social cooperation for the 
achievement of common purposes. Why one year^of science*at the 
very least should be insisted on will be explained in Chaf)ter VII, 
which deals especially with science instruction in the Memphis schools. 

Is the principle of major and min6r sequences observed, so that 
persistence of effort and both depth and breadth of training are 
secured for each pupil? ^ 

Again referring to the cundcula, we see that the major anc^minor 
sequences are as follows: ^ 


CurriculumB. 

Major sequences tn^numbersofunits.i 

Minor sequences aud numbers of units. 


Engllshfi; Latin, 4 ; Mathematics; 3. . 
EnxUsh, 4; Uitpry, 4; mathematics, 3. . 
English; 4; aemoce, 4; mathematics. 4. . 
English, 4; modern lan^i^, 4; mathe- 
matic^ 3. • 

None. 

None. 

None. 

N(me. 

AiithmeUc and boo^keeplnr, 
ography and typewritl^, 3; modem 
language, 2; social studies, 2. 

Science, 2. . 

None» 

None. 



History -t 

. 

^Modern 

Tv ^ 

... k ......... . 

f ■ ^ 

\ A 

Enstbh, 4 ; drawing and idiop, 4 math- 
’ ematlM, 4. 

Engl^j 4: ob(f$ng^ and mlL 

KngUsh/ 4 .^. , ....... 

Eoineeconolqies... 



>Tne AnDlonuiner|is(eiiuienQiiiDeroi7wioraiuui€niaR«i. 

^ I liadilMBliop. Scw^pelort^efoo^yeAr^^notbegivea ThereuDemachiiMthopyMdeb Uppity. 




of information that is placed in the pupils’ hands reveals the fact 
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quence^ and^ two minor sequences from eve^y candidate for gradu- 
ation is not up9kl. The curriculum that most nearly approaches 
the application of this principle is the Technical,” which requires 
tliree major sequences and one minor sequence. 

However, in each of the cu^cula it is possible for the student to 
obtain from the elective studies certain lAajor and minor sequences;' 
so that this principle of depth and breadth of training might be en- 
forced by a general graduatfon requirement. The school is not now 
iTiaking such a general requirement. In the Latin curriculum a 
student ihay el^t-W major ptj^ipinor sequence in either science or 
, liistoi 7 in the hi^f^^^urriculiiiDi^^m or minor in Latin or in 
modern language, or a minor in science. In the scientific curri- 
culum' he may elect a’ major or^a minor in hig^ry, in a . modem 
language or in Iiatin.. In the technical curriculum minor electives 
are offered naodem history &d geography, in the home economics 
curriculum a major or a minor in history or in a modern language 
atid al^minor in art;. while in the commercial curriculum no addi- 
tional major or minor sequences are obtainable, and in the elective 
curriculum either majors or minors may be obtained in Latin, mod- 
ern languages, mathemalics, science ' shop, home economics, com- 
mercial work or art 

cur’riculums not wisely planned! 

It is clear, therefore, that the program of studies is broad enough 
and there are sufficient sequences of studies to make it deep ” enough, 
so that any student may get two majors and two minors. Further- 
more, according to the rules of choice announced by the school cir- 
cular mentioned above^ a major sequence in English and minors in 
mathematics' and in a foreign language, together with one*year of 
history and one^of science, must be included by every student among 
the 32 haM units to be completed for graduat\(m. Yet even with 
these specifications of constants the curriculums in many details uie 
not wisely planned. Jsx the first place, the requirement of constants 
just stated can not be fully met by pupils in the commercjal^curric^^ 
lum without going outside this curriculum for the one yeu constanV 
oLscience and without crowding the. electives out*of fhe fugj^eat.^^; 
In the second place, m sequepces of stud tJJ3| & 

Well and consistently arrangi^ the instants are^^6t >: 








cho^n/ ,1^ curricului||[8 and! the ^hdi^ 

\ pupiL a VMy;j;widf ol^ice' h|,; stuidiM that W loafefimcy! ^ 

y pmr^§h.p]^ (moose cumcuiums do not app^r to 

:.C.‘pUhned the idM of offering him or h%f aVho}oe of e pomuiteiit; v 
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world, Nor do the schools have and carry out an efficient plan of 
educational and vocational guidanipe that would help the pupils to 
discover their capacities and aptitiides and give tljem the informa- 
tion about Ithe studies of the high-st^hool program that would enable 
each to choose the curriculum that jphould give him or her the l>est 
training for present n,eeds and futui^ career. Fourthly, and finally, 
in effect, the curricula practically (though not nominally) allow the 
pupils almost unlimited liberty in chiposing studies. 

This liberty of elections makes it exceedingly difficult to construct 
a time-table that will work, especially when there are many pupils 
who fail and become ‘‘ repeaters ” in one or more subjects or turn to 
some other subject that has gain^ an ^ easy ” reputation. 

Furthermore, large liberty of elect^oti is not good, for pupils of 
high -school age. They do not know enough and can not know enough 
to choose wisely among such an array jof studies. Neither are their 
parents nor even n\any of their teachdrs well enough versed in the 
lihilosophy and science of education and the details of the varioui* 
lines of training to guide them through such a labyrinth of mysteries. 
The free-election system is being abandoned in the colleges. As- 
suredly, then, it, has no place in the hi^h schools. 

CURRICULUMS RECOMMENDED. 

The members of the survey commissionl therefore, have reached.the 
conclusion that it^would be advisable .to suggest for the CentyaTHigh 
School a group of curriculums definitely planned to meet the needs, 
of each of the several ^oups in^ which Ihe pupils attending that* 
schopi ^ould naturally fall when classified according to the data 
which the commission has obtained concerning the needs and jprob« 
able aims of the children themselves and concerning the needs and 
activities of the community of Memphis and its tributary territory. 

These classes into which the pupils seem naturally to fall as 
follows; . 

1. Those who intend to continue their general education in colleges 
of arts. Fjor thes0 an ‘^Arts preparatory curricWimi^ has been • 
plarmed which will ht them for aHy college of krts, philosophy, and 
pbieifce) In other Words, kny college of the usual sort. 

^ who) Intend to. enter colleges of engiheering, med\cit\^, 
a^fcu^ti;re,'"^ comni^rce and ]Oumali#i specific higher training 
"Ih in which ' much knowledge o| the sciences and pi 

iiial&^matic^is For thige the ‘^Science 

nculom ^ris1)^ered, wlSch fit them for suoh coUeges ah^pro- V 

■> ■ »: ' .■ 

C oix g^dua^6ia tfoiii the liigh 

For tW jtlw ** Oenwe^Ul Cur., 
botb btMidQi and 


• * 


■ 
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depth of education for citizenship as well as specific preparation for 
starting's business career, in a store or office or* warehouse. 

4. Those who will go directly ipto the industries or manufacturing 
linesj where knowledge of shop work and science' are essential to 
success, and who e?ipect^to i^^ork up through shop experience into 
positions of responsibility in the management of such businesses. 

For these the “Industrial Curriculum” has been'^tlined. 

5. Those girls who do not intend to go to coHege,mor into business, 
but whose main inl^rests center in the home. For these, Home 
Ecoinonics Curriculum ” has been planned. This will afford a good "" 
^cultural .training for the woman ci4izen, as weH as specific training 

in the science and art of home making. * ^ ' 

6. Those whose main interest is in music.- For these the “ Music 
Curriculum” offers a central core of musical studies with the*^ other 
studies that are basic for both general^ulture and social and ciVieV ^ \ 
activity, together with a lin^ of elective studies to be cho^n from 
among those offered in other cufriculums. ^ 

7. Those whose main interest is in art For these the “Art Cur- 
rirculum ” is offered, with a core of art studies and with other studies 
essential to a 'fine type of social and civic life. Here also J:he girl or 
boy may choose one elective study in each of the first three years and 
two in the fourth. 

\ 

The arts preparatory cvrri^lum,^ 


GraUd. 

Nlxi\^. 
— 

Tenth. 

Elefentb. 

a 

9 Twelllh. 

Foreipi Uncage.,,. 
En^U^b 

I \ 

I '1 


ir 

n 

n 

■General geography 
- or 

Ancient and medi' 
evil history. 

II ' 

111 

III 

IV 

IV 

Cbemlstji^.or math» 
eraatics or physios 
lU. ■ 

Amerioan history 
' /andavics. 

IV . 

Mathematics 

Natural soicncev .. X . 

.. 

Civic blolAe^ . 


III 

or 

III 

or 

Physics , 

*6oc(al studies 

Physical training: . . 

or^ 

Clvlc8...,.i^i 


Modern history....' 

Ill c : 

f 

1 For 8tQ<! 

Music or art or both i 
This Curriculum proi 

iaots who Intend to enter OoUeges of arts) 

nay ^ elected for tbi*ee periods per week< 
?ides^ sequences of four years in l^tin or a 


I* • - > 

_ (French or Spanish) ^ four In Eugliah, 
thfee in mathematieSj fwi^ in.,.Tia(ttral science and four in socii|i 

20 units JBI]^esente|^ (five for eacli^eatV 

rm* 1 


’ " ' ^ 

studied ; but since |he^ ar) 


^hej^can npl^ all be tawip OT onP sjnid^ut.. Most schools rcqnis® 
.JO iwjutsiorgcaduistjj^, (4;the Memphis^ Qentfafi High School does, 
iwfld the «oU6^ «|uii 5 15, fdr full ^trance cr6^t./Hence 

tfier^ mi^ be slloim four of the 20'unit& 

Thus in the flwt’yeas ait pptixni empja- 

ology and wm^unity ciyiesj and in iUle se^ yiar bstwetn gefieiai 
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geographj^rEiid ancient and medieval history. In the third year 
any student may choose either third year English, third year mathe- 
matics, or pti^fflcs ; and in the fourth year he may study chemistry , 
or he may substitute for it either physics or third-yOar mathematics 
if he has omitted either of •these in the third year and still wants 
to get it, rather than chemistry. Since the maximum t^uireraents ' 
of practically all of the arts colleges for both men and women are 
satisfied by four years of Latih or a modem language, four of Eng- 
lish, two or three of mathematics, two or three of -social studies and 
one of science— with a t<?tal of not fewer than 15 units, it is clear • 
that by exercising the ^proper options in this curriculuijrt of 16 
units the student may prepare himself to meet the requirements 
of any arts in college in the country, provided that .the content of 
the courses and the methods of teaching them are satisfactory. 
Furthermore, this curriculum as well as each of the others presented 
here, fulfills the requirements of the constants and major and minor 
sequences, which we already have explained, and laid down as a 
b^sic principle. ' ^ 

According .to the recommendation of the survey, the reasons for 
which are fully discussed in Chapter X, on Health Work in the 
Memphis Schools, this curriculum in common with the others re- 
quires «ach student to 'carry five periods per week, each year, in 
physical training. This makes the daily program of the student 
look like a heavy one; but it shoul^be remembered that a certain 
amount of physical exercise play is necessary for everyone in 
rder to maintain health and build a good body. Provision is also 


or 


mada for crediting against this requirement exercise taken in other 
ways, and outside 'the scheduled hours, "tt is claimed by hygienic 
authorities that students do more and better work in their studies 
with this regular physical exercise than they do without it; and 
it, of course, requires no stuc^ or preparation outside the scheduled 
periods. 

In addition to the regular four unit courses per year and the 
physica’i training, it is provided that th\ student may take work in 
music or art up to three periods per week. This work is to re- 
quire no study outside the classroom. 

The science preparatory c«rrlo«Jtim. 




-t; 


Ml 


Onde. 

# 



Ninth. 


Etoreotb. 

.ilr. 

TVelUh. • 

FortelcnUtogo^gid.. > 

Knkliah 

SOlul A * 

I 

I 

I 

rOWtCK 

CtTto bioUkr-..^>> 

U 

U 

n . 

Jlod.ernbt^ory^ ... 
Ocoertl 

in 

m 

AmeHc^ lilsUuT 

" - ^ 

IV 

IV ■ 
Problems oI 
mocruy. 
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Music or art or mechanical drawing and shop work may be elected 
Up to 3 additional periods per week. 

This curriculum is less flexible thaji the preceding, having only one 
option — that between civic biology and community civics. It, how- 
ever, meets the re<juireinents of standard colleges of engineering, 
technical- schools and premedical courses, and also gives a good all-' 
around training for boys who like science and mathematics. 


4 




The fowimercto/ curriculum. 


(trade. 

K&tb. 

Tenth. 

■ * 

Eleventh. 

Twelfth. 

Draw ing and shop- 
work. 

Mu.'=ic or art 



I U or TTT 

¥¥ TT¥ AS T¥T 

. 


or 

f 

11,1X1, or IV 
or 

Language 

English com posi- 
tion, spelling, 
punctuation, lit- 
erature 1, 

EngHsh com posi- 
tion, rhetoric, lit- 
. erature 11. 

1 

or 

Foreia language I, 
or Knglim com- 
position and lit- 
erature III, 

U 

• or 


Foreimiai^ageU, 
or English com po- 
sition and Ut<^ 
ture rv. 

Katurat science 

Civic biology 

(icucral geography . 

Uodem history. . .. 

Bookkeeping and 
office practice. 

or 

Phvsics 

or 

Chemistry, agrlnil* 
ture, or boUuiy, 
and forestry. 

Social studies 

or 

a\ics 

American history. 

Costs and coniraoti^ 
salesmanship and 
advertising. 

Uathematirn] stud- 
ios. 

Commercial arith- 
"metio and booK- 
keeping. 

Problems of de- 
mocracy. 

AodHiiu* banking, 
and onance, In- 
surance and In- 
vestments, 

Commerctel studies 
/ 

Stenography and 
typeaTtting. 

Bienogranhy and 
typewriting. 

Office and sJiiory 
management, per- 
sonnel work , de- 
mentary business 
law. 

Elements of eooiuy 
mtes IV. 

Physirn! training.. 

I 

11 

f 

U1 

1 IV 


Music or art or mechanical drawing and shop wo^ may be elected 
in the first and second ye&rs up to 3 periods per week; also in tjie 
third and fourth years if full courses in either of these subjects are 
not chosen as indicated above. 

This eursiculum makes e very strong course of prepaiation for 
any boy or girl wishing to start in a store or office and work up intp 
a biismcss career. It requires the studies most essential, for business- 
and citizenship; and it provides by options in the. third and fourth 
year for either a good training in the sciences that underlie the 
busing activities of Memphis and its vicinity, or for two* yfears of 
a<lditional study of English composition and literature, or two ^ears 
of foreign language or of shop work pd drawing or of art" or 
music. Hence an abuiidance of both vocational and cultural train-* 
ing is provided by it. The students -who choose, this curriculum ^re' 
not hamp^ by, being ^coiupelled, to take a foreign language or 





oiloqee tbnae 
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studies instead of the scientific ones, and still have the essentials . 
of a good commercial training. * 

Another strong pointy in the make*up of this curriculum consists 
in the* fact that. the first half of it affords for those who can stay 
but two years in high school an excellent short business curriculum, 
containing tie essentials for citizenship and for preparation for work 
* in an oflSce or store! Therefore it would be advisable to grant a 
certificate of proficiency to such pupils as shall have satisfactorily 
completed these first tw^years and must then'^leave school. In 
every school there are many such, and their needs should be pro- 
vided for by just such a short course of training. 

Another great advantage of this curriculum is that many pupils 
» will be held in high school by it who would otherwise drop out ; for 
many will enter a two years’ course who would not enter at all if 
they must spend four years in getting what they want. A good 
share of these also, having stayed two years and succeeded in the ^ 
work because it was the kind of work they wanted to do, would by 
that time appreciate the great value to them of further training;, 
and these would remain and graduate in the four-year curriculym. 
Thus they would train themselves for ultimately rising to mana- 
gerial or secretarial positions instead of remaining as under clerks 
or petty sales people. 



The induitrUU curHculum. 


Ored*. 


lA&gOAft. 


lUUwiutfoi. 

\ • 


Ninth. 


Dnwtnffand art. 


Social studlM,..,. 
Natural soiaioa..«., 
Ind^tyal praotioa, 


fbVsTciiWniiiif.. 


BnffUsb compoal' 
tion, spelUnf, 
puQotuatlon, HU 
erature. 

AU^bra ifi), or al- 
ftabra (R, gpota- 
etry (2), graphs, 
and geometrical 
oonstruoUoo, 


Clvlca 

or 

(^tIc Woiogy. 


lieohamcal draw- 
ing and wood* 
wofit. 


Tenth. 


Knclish ooinposl' 
tiou, rtietorlc, 
llteeature. 


Plane and solid 
geometry (6)^ or 
algebra (2), gaom* 
etry (2), graphs, 
and geometrloal 
constructions (1). 

Modern history 

General geography. 

Drawing ^d eabl- 
netmaking.wood 
torulng and pat- 
tern maldng. 
benoh-metal wore 
or sbeeUmetal 


Eleventh. 


Freehand drawing, 
color and design 

or 




Forefmli 
or English com- 
position and Ut* 
erature III, 
or 

Advanced algebra, 
trigonometry, ana 
elementary coor- 
dinate geosMt^. 

American history.. 

Physios 

Forge work, foun- 
dry pnetloe, or 
drawing and rao^ 
chine shop. 


m. 


Twelfth. 


Freehand drawing, 
color and design 
U, or perspective 
and projection 11, 
or 

Forelmlanguagell, 
or English com- 
position and lit- 
erature IV. 
or 


Problems of de- 
mocracy. 
ChembUy. 

Machine drawing 
and maohlneshop. 


hr. 




rArt wk year m an additional, pai 

per w^li^ ex(»|ting art jn tfio tk 

fourthyear, vhen ui^ ail c^ura^^are (^sen 
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This curriculum in its main featur& is similar to the commercial, 
excepting that the course consists of drawing, shopwork, sciencS, and 
mathematics instead of commercial studies. It has the same ad* * 
vantages for the boys who are mechanically and scientifically in- 
clined that the commercial has for those who are commercially in- 
clined. 

The home economic* curriculum. 

(Bee also course outUned tn Chapter IX.) 


Grade. 


Art 

English 

Social studies 

Natural science..., 

Home MODomios. 


Physical training. . 


Ninth. 


Drawing .color and 
design 1. 


Composition. spel> 
Ung^punotoatloo, 
literature I. 


artcs 

or 

Civic biology. , 


Foods and cooking 
(3^ I, textiles ana 
sewing (2). 


Tenth. 


Drawing color and 
design tl. 


Composition, rbet* 
one, literature II 

Modem history 

General geography. 


Foods , cooking ,and 
sewing f2), tex- 
tiles ana sewing 
(3) II. 


II. 


Eleventh. 


Drawing, color, and 
costume deelgn 
III, 

Comp^tlon, lit- 
eraluTP, histoir 
of literature III, 
or 

American history . . 

Household physics 
and chennstry. 


Dressmaking and 
. milUner^II. 


III. 


TweUth. 


Drawing, color ^ and 
Interior deooratlon 
IV. 

or 

Composition, lUera* 
tuTB, history of 
literature IV, or 
economics IV. 

Problems of de* 
roooracy. 

Dietetics, care and 
feeding of chil- 
dren, first aid, and 

llodbehold manage- 
ment* housewifery, 
byagets and ao- 
counts, launch 
IV. * 

IV. 


Music may be taken each year as an elective fractional unit up to 

• three periods per week. Two, three, or ^ur units of Latin or a mod- 
ern language, or one, two, three, or four full units of music, or one, 
two, or three units of mathematics may be elected instead of art, if 
with the formal approval of the principal. 

This curriculum is intended for girls who can not go to college' 
or do not wish to go, but who want as good ah education for all^ 
around development with special reference to social, civic, and home^^;^' 
activities, as they can get in high school. The home economics cur- ! 
riculum will give them this; and, at the same time, it frees them from 
the incubus of foreign language and college preparatory mathe- 
matics requirements. It also lets them out of two of the four units 
of formal English that are usually required; and in place of the ‘four 
year^ of foreign language, the two or three years of mathematics, and 
two of the four years formal study of English it gives them science, 
history, home economics, and art^ with options in sociology apd« 
economics. All of th^ things ate far moro essential to the modem 
woman than foreign languages, and formal mathematics* Th^ last^ 
however, or full units m music, may be elected ihstead of art hy.; ^- 
those wlio have d^nite |ahd velid reasbtus for preferring <^em,‘ and .5^ 
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one unit of matltematics does V^appear in it However, there is in 
it opportunity for equivalent mathematical practice, since arithmetic 
is in constant .use in connection with the study of foods, of household 
physics and chemistry, and of dietetics. Hence, the mathematical 
side of mental development is not neglected. To some again it may 
^ seem imwise to let girls off with only two years of formal English; 
but if good English be required m all recitations, notes, and reports 
in .connection with the required subjects, and if a taste for good read- 
ing has been formed by the end of the second year, as it should be, 
there will be little real loss to her literary culture if the girl docs 
not elect the last two years of formal English. A more thorough 
knowledge of art or music, or thorough courses in sociology and 
economics, should add more to her thinking ability and culture than 
two years practice in the vivisection of literary classics of a by-gone 
time. 

• The rniitic curriculum. 




Grade. 

Ninth. 

Tenth. 

MusIc7. 

I 

11 

English 

I 

' 11 

Social studies 

Ovlcs 

or 

Modem history.... 

Naturalscloncc 

Civic biology 

•General geography. 

EiecUv'CS 

French I !. 

F-onch II or I 


Spanish I 

Spanish II or I 

‘ 

1 lome economics I . ; 

nomcoconomicsll 
or I. 


Mathematics I 

Mathematics III, 



ll.ofl. 


Shop work 

Shop work 11 or I.. 


Art I. 

Art 11 or 1 .. 



History of music li . 

♦ 

(1 unit.) 

(iunit.) * 

Physical training... 

I 

11 


Eleventh. 

HI 

A roorican history. . 

noiischold physics 
and chemistry, 
or physics 

French III, II, or I. 

Spanish III. II, or 1. 

Home eocmomlcs 
III, II, or!. 

Jdathom^tlCB III, 
Il.orl. 

Shop work III, II, 
or I. 

Art III, II. or I 

lllsto^ol music II. 

Sociology III. 

English III 

(iunit.) 

Ill 


IV 


Vroblcms of dc* 
inocracy. 

Ch’iaislry IN' or 
physics III, 


French IV, 


^ 1 , 


Spanish 
or 1. 

n o me cconomi c 8 1 V, 
HI, II, or 1. 
MathcmatlosIII. II, 

or 

8h(^ work IV, III, 
ir orl. 

Art W, III, II, or I. 
nistgry of music II. 
Economics I \* . 
Socioloffy III. 
English III or IV. 
(2 units.) 

IV 






Qhoice of 0|)tionaI or -elective studies must provide for a major 
sequence of three consecutive units in one other subject besides 
musip. A-sfractional unit of art may be elected in addition ‘to the 
Ipdr fqll units of each year, excepting when a full unit jof art .work 
js eleot^. ■ ^ 

\ The music curriculum, lilte the home economics curriculum, does 
not require the stu^dent ^ s!!^udy any forei^ language, any formal 
^ or collie , preparatory msdhematlcs or mote thfen tWo years of 
, ^^ish ; yet sh^ i^ay obtain by election a. major or a minor 

■^qeilqn ui any Of the§e if dtemw^ for :^god reasoim, to do sq. 
'nii8'’cui^i(»]luin ll eStj^cted ;.]|o strongly Tfcq ^ w^siderable 

body pi^g^ls; bat it also provides' for boys whose ^rmcipal gifts 
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and interests incline them toward a musical career. It allows* a 
larger freedom of election thap the preceding curriculums,. but it 
safeguards the fundamental principles of curriculum making t^iat 
we have previously laid down, and to which we have frequently 
referred. This curriculum will fit the student to enter any standi 
ard conservatory of music provided Ihe student chooses among the 
optional studies and electives so as to meet the minimum entrance 
requirements of the particular school which she (or he) desires to 
enter. (For a further discussion of music in the high schools see 
C'hapter VIII.) 

The art curviculum, which follows, is similar in intent and pur- 
pose, as well as in make-up and arrangement, to the music curricu- 
lum. It provides for the interests and needs of both boys and girls 
.whose primary talents and capacities be within the field of art. It 
provides by proper choice of optional and elective studies for en- 
trance into standar^^^ools of art. It also affords a well-balanced 
high-school educaWmToi^all-around womanhood or for young men 
of special talent and limited means who wish' to take up directly 
the work of a cartoonist, illustrator, advertising artist, engraver, 
printer, etc., and learn it through a process of apprenticeship. Many 
such boys leave our high schools wuth a handicap because they are 
obliged to spend their time in them taking subjects for which Uiey 
have little aptitude and less interest, while they miss much valua- 
ble training at whiclj they would work hard and by which they 
would profit greatly. This curriculum would be a boon to such 
boys and should appeal strongly to them. 

• I 

The art curricHluni. 


(iraJe. 

Art 

KDRlialt 

Social studies . . 

Natural science 
Rleotlva. 




Ninth. 

I 

T * 

Civicjt 

or 

Civic biology 

Franch 1...; 

Spanish I 

Bome.oooiiomlot 1 

Shop work 1 

•lfaUwmaUe*l!.... 

Uutlol 




Tenth. 


11 

II 

Modern history ... 
Geooral geography 


French II or I 

Spanisb U or 1 

Hotneccohomlciill 
or I. 

Bbop-wo^ 11 or I.. 
Mathematics II or I. 

UualolUrl..:..., 
History of art 


Kloventh. 


Ill 

American history. 


Household physics 
and ohemUtry. 


Frencb lU.II.orl. 

Spanish III, n, or I. 

H omc economic s II 
or I. 

Shop work III, II, 
orl 


English lU 

Uatbematics . lU, 
II. or I. 

UuMc,in,U,orI.. 

Hlstory'ofsirt... 
Sociology UI , 


Tuclfth. 


IV 


do- 


rr Ob lems 
mocmey. 

Principle.^ of 8itre< 
production 
graving, etchlpg, 

£ hotographlng; 
ixttles.etcV 
French IV, III, D, 
or 1. 

Spanish IV, UI,n, 
or 1. 

Home ooouomlos 
IV, III, ll.ott. 
Shop work IV, III, 
n.orl. 

Eogl^IUorlV. 


Music rV, ni, II. 

Ofi; 

Koonomlcs IV. . . . 
Sociology I U... 
(SirntU.) ^ 

■. 
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Choice of optional or elective studies must provide for a major 
sequence of three consecutive units in one other subject besides art. 
A fractional unit of music may bo fleeted in addition to the four 
full units of^each year, excepting when a full unit of art work is 
elected. 

THE LATIN AND MOI)ERN-LANGUAGE SEQUENCE. 

The Latin and modern-language sequences are* so firmly estab- 
lished^ and so stano^Q^ized by the w’ell-known associations of col- 
leges and second ary ^hools that they need little comment here. The 
circulars and bulletins issued by these associations arid by the various 
colleges exp)lain them in greater or less detail. The sequences all arc 
ordinarily of four units. There may be four — of Latin,* or of 
French, or of Spanish, or of German; but many colleg^ accept 
minor or two-unit sequences of each of two languages in place of a 
mfijor sequence of one. To many pupils this* alternative may be an 
a^lvantage; and the school should permit it^or such pupils who are 
« either not preparing for college entrance or are intending to enter 
colleges whieh^accept it. 

Of late years"\here has been a pronounced tendency to make the 
contents of these sequences more interesting and easier ^ mastery, 
espjBcially in the second year. In Latin it has been advi^ that in- 
stead of the usual reading of tlie first four books of .Caesar’s Gallic 
War entire, some of the more difficult parts of these books be omitted 
or translated for the.p.upils with explanation by the teacher, and that 
selection from ^Jaesar’s Civil War and the Lives of Nepos be substi- 
tuted, that some dmissions be made from the six orations^of Cicem 
usually required for the third year, and that his De Senectute and 
some of his letters dr some selections from Sallust 1 >q substituted, and 
that, instead of confining the pupils of the fourth year to the first six 
'boks of Virgil’s Aencid, they read some selection^Jroin the last six 
books of the Aeneid, the Bucqlics, or the Georgies, or some selections 
from Oyid. This tendency to make the contents of the courses more 
varied and interesting shows prominently in some of the more recent^ 
first-year books, in which there are interesting stories and pictures of 
Roman life. The movement beaded by Miss Sabine, toward vitaliz- 
ini^ Latin by emphasizing its many derivatives in English and, the 
Romance languages, and the many uses of Latin words in everyday 
life is doing much Ifirajoiise the interest of the pupils in studying it. 
Charts and postettilKe those devised by Miss Sabine are quite cx- 
tensii^ety us^ in the Memphis 'Cential High School and are nndoubt- 
creating strong^ (nicrest on the part of the pupils who are in*» 
‘Olhied to t|1^0 ^ ^ 

^ giitiUfr1tendeney%ohseiPvab|e h^ ^rehch^ 
and shows itself in the choice ofcsislfer readin|[ and^nriorcf 
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^ Choice selections of short stories and other modern literature ai*e 
frequently substituted for the move difficult of the classics that weiv 
formerly prescriha^d. , ^ ^ 

German has been dropped from many high schools because of the 
recent revelations concerning the perfidy and insidiousness of the 
“ Deutschtum ’’ propaganda. The Spanish language is perhaps of 
more concern to us than German, since our relations with the Span- 
ish-speaking peoples of Cnba, the Philippines, and the Central and 
South Ameih’un States arc like'.y to be much closer in the immediate 
fiitu.re than our relations with the Germans. *It may not bo out of 
j>lace to say here that the importance of Latin and modern foreign 
- languages in general education has been much overemphasized, 
and that the practice, so widely followed, of making ail stiulents 
study one or more, of these has driven out of schoqj many pupils 
who should have continued there, and h'as t&ken from many others 
much time that they might more successfully and profitably have 
spent on history, sociology, economics, geography, biological anfl 
jdiysical science, home economics, commercial studies, or drawing 
and shopwork. ' 

These when properly taught are for the most part just as cul- 
tural as foreign languages, and to the large majority of pupils are 
much more useful. Most }>cople who have been through high-school 
ujid college coui'ses in foreign languages do not either read or speak 
them with practical or pleasurable facility and would have gained, 
both a wider and^ more thorough HMuaintunce with the literatures 
of these 'languages through, good En^sh translations. There must, 
of course, be classicists and modern-language experts among our 
professional scholars, and th^se should start their linguistic studies 
early. But do we need to make all or nearly all high-sclK)ol and. 
coljege students take these languages in order to find and identify 
thi^ few who have sufficient aptitude and interest in them to become 
milly proficient? National economy in education should provide 
Jess wasteful means. We should train in these languages the few 
idu) may become producers of valuable literature and philological 
studies ^conMrning them, or who can become gifted translators and 
interpi*eter^ their literatures, and we should let the other few who 
can profitably do so read these literatures in such translations. Thus 
the overwhelming majority of high-school pupils who will never care; 
for these things or work profitably with ^hem muy be freed from 
them and allowed to get from wid^r and mo^ intensive reading and 
study in English literature, art. history, and science t&ose cultural* 
values that are- so rtrdngly Claimed for foreign-language 
* and for m^t little realiz^/ : oT; foreign 

^ageS ^ tin ^ nkrt hf fii a' i iiln iin nf ' f Vi w K/\ ^ L) r if k » . 
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masterpieces of Greek literature. The cultural studies of the Athe- 
nian youth were their own national literature, music, gymnastics, art, 
and choral dancing. 

THE MATHEMATICS SEQUENCE. 


The mathematics sequence also has been sta^ardized through 
college entrance requirements aftd the influence certain widely 
used series of textbooks. Algebra through radicals and including 
the simj)lest methods of solving, quadratic equations (1 unit) is 
ordinarily prescribed for the ninth grade, and plane geometry (1 
unit) for the tenth grade. These two unjts are followed in the 
eleventh grade by solid geometry (| unit) and advanced algebra 
a unit), including simultaneous quadratics, progroasions, binomial 
theorem, and in some of thh requirements the simpler cases of per- 
mutations and combinations, of determinants, and of solutions of 
equations of higher degree. Many schools finish the unit and . a 
^ half of algebra befoi e beginning geometry ; but this is unwise, both 
because the advanced algebra is abstract and difficult and so should 
be left until the pupils are more mature, and bi^cause geometry is 
(or may be made) more concrete and more closely connected with 
^ daily life activities, and shoidd therefore be begun early. These 
same reasons make it desirable that the solid geometry should pre- 




cede the higher algebra^in the third year. 

Recently the custom has been growing among the arts colleges 
ijo let the entering students off with two units of luathenmtics, one 
of algebra and one of plane geometry instead of demanding three. 
This loosening up of the former' rigidity is highly commendatory, 
but imfortunntely it is not a^^ed in. the Nvisest possible way. The 
pupils who take advantage of this liberality^ spend too much time 
on plane geometry and get no ti^ining at alj^ in solid geometry, 
which is of. vastly greater practical value on account of its more 
numerous applications. The student who learns no solid geometry 
also misses much, because this is one of the very few school activ- 
ities that train the students to think and imagine in three dimensions 
of 'space- ** The other studies that do this arc mechanical drawing, 
manual training, mod'elin|^, and fn^e-hand drawing from model. The 
pupils who get no training in these arts are only too likoly fo be the 
s'atne ones who omit solid geometry. 

The obvious remedy for this one-sided requirement is to omit 
rplaila geoni^try a large portion of ^e abstract^ jailinteresting 
assd aunc^ useless materials that been accuinanlating in the teYtr 
the last 25*iyeiVs, and to retain only the^ most unpor- 
' t%nt ^ 51 ^ most concrete prp|psHipu^-_ ]|yt,snch wlap ^imipations aiid 
sefept|6ns t^ 8uh|cc)^^ ^^Anao 

to^hatitwas80orin&^ 
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At the same time, the great improvements in methods of organi- 
, zation and proof, and in mctijods of teaching, including particularly 
the emphasis on original proofs and practical problems to be solved 
b\ the piipils, should be retained and carried still further forward. 

Thus both the college preparatory pupils and those not preparing 
for college could got n good working knowledge of both plane and 
solid geometry in one year. That this can l>e done, the writer pei-son- 
:illy knows because it was done by the generation to which he 
belongs; and his extensive observations of high-school pupils has not 
ronviiieod him that tiu; average Iiigh-sehool pupil of to-day is 
^ eonspicuojisly better able to handle the higher mathematics in 
college with his three upits of preparatory mathematics than were 
we of their fnlber’s generation with o»ir two units. Algebra, like 
geumelry, has been tremendously overloaded, and the books Are 
clogged with much traditional material which is of no practical use 
whatever to most of those who .^tudy it, and is not at all necessary 
even for those wlfo are preparing for the st»idy of the higher mathe- 
matics. If the content of the algebra courses were reihieed by omit- 
ting those topics and methods that are higlily theoretical and of 
interest only to mathomatirians, or are little used in practical affairs, 
or arejoo abstract and ilHhciilt for high-school pupils to master, and 
ai*e not at all essential in pieparation foi* college mathematics, this 
^subject ( (uild easily be covered .satisfactorily in one year. The 
ess«uitials of plane Irigonomotrv and the simplest elements of sur-. 
veying together with some of the simplest facts and relations of co. 
ordinate geonu'try could then l>e offered as a third elective unit, 
which would he of great \ahic to a considerable' number of pupils. 

Within the past 10 years experts in the pedagogy of mathematics 
have been .strenously advocating another reform. 1'hey make the 
claim that arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry have 
been, parceled off as it wei-e into water-tigiit compartments, and their 
principles taught .with too little relation to one another. They be- 
« lievc that all these are not separate subjects; but should l:»e thought 
of and taught as different phases of the ontf great subject, mathe- 
matics. Hence the simplest fundamentals of aljxebvn should be 
given, in the seventh and eighth grades as literal yu'Ulfmetic, and 
taught as inodes of generalizing the arithmetical prp^^esse^ and prob- 
lems with which the pupils have already become /amiliar, Very^ 
simple algebraic equations can also be introduced ih order to sliow^ 
how certain problems that are ve|:y abstract and elusive when the 
attempt is made' to 8olye^ them by purely 'arithmetical methods, 
come very ^simple ;and di^t when negative numbers, literal note- 
tiori^^ andVthe al^braic equation ^ 

Ih the nin^K gradr^W^ 
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arithmetical process; and it should bc'gin inductively with a brief 
review of this process. Simple, concrete problems of geometrinil 
construction of plotting on squared paper, of paper folding, and 
other types of invcntional and. practical geometry should be givcm, 
also, 'in ronnection with aritlunetic in tlie seventh and eighth gnulos. 
In the ninth arid ten^ gi’ades algebra and geometry can be cur[ied 
• on together, psing geometrical constructions to illustrate and classify 
algebraic equations, and using. algebraic methods in the solution of 
geometrical problems, 5uch an introductory unit of conibinetl 
algebra and geometry should contain only the simpler and easier 
problems and propositions of both llu*se branches. The ai)proacli to 
each new phase of the subjects should be inductive, starting with 
many sim[)le problems and relations that are particular cases ot tiie 
principle to be tunght. Tlic second uiiif sbouid be a continuati(m in 
like fashion of the iirst, but should treat the more advanced 'phases 
of both subjects. The third unit when ollered shoi^d combine in 
the same way . the simpler principles and practical applications of 
trigonometry, surveying, and coordinate geonietry,^d^h abundant 
practice in the use of logarithms ipul the slide rtile. In order to 
distinguish them frpm the traditional “water-tight” units \n tlio 
more common use the three units here deyribed are called res(H‘c- 
tively first year mathematics, second year inyithematu*s, and third 
year mathematics. . It would be better to change this, iipd to think 
of a five-year sequence including grades seven and eight. These 
should be named seventh grade matluynatics, eighth grade mathe- 
matics, ninth grade mathematics, ^nd so on. 

Throughout these live yeuVs the graph should be freely used, and 
in all, practice should be given on many slft)rter and easier problems 
instead of on relatively few long, complicated and difficult prob- 
lems. This reform moven^nt is new and strange to most school 
systems and has rarely been given a sincere. and competent trial; 
but its feasibility has been abundarttly demonstrated in a few schools, 
and it has been in successful operati(Mi for years in European schools. 

It has ^en 'tried in some classes of ..the Memphis Centml High 
School but members of the survey comnussi% have been told that 
' its abandonment is in contemplation because the teachers who at-, 
tempted: it, did not like the available textbooks, <ind claimed that 
wit^ these they could not make the work successful. We do not 
think this a valid excuse. High-school teachers sh(«ild be competent 
to adapt the materials of existing textbooks to their purposes, omit- 
ting and supplementing there, or they should even .be competent 
to mak6 their own textl)Ooks if those available do not approximate 
to their ideas^ of wh^t shod^ be chosen for presentation.and how it 
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TVe recomincnd th&t this experiment be coiitin^ied. The objecting 
teachers should bo directed to give ^is niatternnoi'o sincere and 
earnest study either by themselves or at tlie University of Chicago 
or the University of Missouri, where loaders of this movement are 
tcav’hing, or else an^er teacher, who has had the training and can 
make it a success, sWld be emplojed and given charge of the classes 
to which this ty]je (^sequence is assigned. * 


^ THE ENGLISH 3EQUENCE. ' 

Tlie English sequence consists of three or four unit cours^ftf- 
I ringed to suit the stage of maturity and gradually widening iiite^ 
ests and ca^iacities of the pupils and each consisting of three types 
of work. These types or phases of English study are as follows: 

(a.) Iheoretical or form study, including spelling, punctuation^ 
shidy of words, syntax, and the princiides of versification and the 
simplest and most fundamental ' princjplas of rhetoric and literary 
criticism. More briefly, these studies are included under the term's 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, and ^rhetoric. ,{b) Composition, 
.written and oral, (c) The reading and study of literatur.e.' Those 
three kinds of study should go on together, because they represent 
the three ^fundamental' human activities in connection with lan- 
guage and literafure— namely, understanding, production, and ap- 
preciation. These- are inseparable in life; so they should not be 
sop^mitcd in instruction. In the first year (ninth grade) the ein- 
r.pliashjin form study is usually rightly jilaced on correct elementary 
mechanics ip composition. The sensible aim is, to train the pupils 
to write paragraphs o» make short speeches (oral .compositi^ 
about things or activities, or selections from literature in whi^ 
they are most vitajly intci-ested, ijnd to produce these, in clear, con- 
cise, grammatically correct, and pi'opeHy spelt, capitalized, and 
prthetuated form when written, or in properly- vocalized and iriodu- ' 
lated form, with correct bodily attitudes, when, delivered oralfy. 
Tliis requires altentive study of the rules and principles of spelling^ 
cajiitaiization, punctuation, and syntax, and of oral expression, and 
some ^tudy of the meaning, derivations, and thoice of words. All 
these should be cari^^ on. in close connection with the production' 
of the pafagraplis atid their reduction by revision to correct forpi. 

Too mu6h care can -not bo taken by the teaclier in insisting t^t the 
pupils correct all the errors that they make and that they Be. able ’ 
to tell the reasons, for the corrections.' . Some tekeherp of Eng ligl> 
claina that you can .not get. young pupils ^ express themsdTea:^:^^; 
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of aiL"" extended experience in teaching md observing the ninth- 
grade English classes. It all depends on the way the teacher does it. 

The reading in the ninth grade consists usually of two or more 
standard novels or stories by the-best modern writers, to be read 
. outside . of class hours and reported on, and certain selected poems, 
dramas;, short stories, essays, or orations to be read in the classroom, 
in 'whole or in part, and discussed there. In preparation for this 
work some definite outside study is. or should be required. The kind 
" aiifi amount of oral reading should be such that it will be both 
j>rofi table and pleasurable for those who listen, and the silent read- 
ing at home and in the classroom should be sucli that after it the 
pupils can discuss informally among themselves the passages so 
read with understanding^and appreciation. Success in this again 
will depend largely on the kind of questions or suggestions used by 
the teacher in simulating and guiding the discussion. 

Not only should the teacher aim at underetanding and apprecia- 
tion, but he should also present the meritorious feature of the seh »«- 
tion in such a way that the pupil may find in it models that he can 
understand and « imitate in his own writing. In this literature also 
the pupils should find opportunities for the development of tastes 
and appreciations, and^he gi*owth of those ideals that am so ini- 
portunt in the building of character. The composition work should 
include business and social letters, articles for the school paper, bits 
of description, narration, exposition, and argument, all of couiw* 
on familiar and concrete subject^, and ih the simple^ Ismguage of 
youthful sincerity.' v 

‘ The second unit (tenth grade) continues that of the first, but sub- 
stitutes, the study of rhetorical principles for the mechanics of Eng- 
lish and places more emphasis on the study of literature. It would 
bo better if in this year more of the English teachers wore to give 
greater attention to pointing out the applications oj rhetorical prin- 
ciples to the composition work that Uie pupils produce and t.) the 
literature detections that are studied. Greater economy of learning 
and better results would 'thus be obtained than most teachers. now 
obtain. In mbst cases the rhetoric is studied as a formal book sub- 
ject nearly or entirely divorced from the composition and literatu r 

stuc^. . . s . 

Tfl tfife tlhird and fourth units the literature selections .are or 
r should toe*0'* a type*appesling to a glreater degree of maturity and 
they a|iould.1be chosffla with a view to using. them as,types to illus- 
• systeiaaticlilly th» diffev«nt fonns -of literature ^uch tho 
draiqa, iBh edayi poetry, epic jioetii^, tihe shortK^iy, the notel, 
, * and «d on, w^hrte wth ^aar aad ‘simple infotma^on as to what ’Rnr 
■ > ^ c^mcterjstlcs of eac&l Some 

ahonldlkmi be gi^ 40' the significant facts in the livts^ of the 
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authors, and-tRe formative influences that contributed to their ideals 
, and their productiveness. So also there should be some consecutiver 
and organized lessons on the most important periods of English and 
American literature ; but n formal textbook «study of the history cf 
literature with attempted memoriter recitations of what the. book 
says about many authors should .not be allowed to crowd out the 
pupil’s opportunities to become acquainted at first hand with a chcice 
few of the best literary productions. In these last two years the 
formal study of rhetoric should be discontinued, but in the composi- 
tion work, which should’ be growing more ambitious, good rhetoric 
should "be insisted on and a habit of careful revision and correction 
of errors should be enforced. Oral expi-ession in the form of 
dramatics, debates, recitations, after-dinner speeches, and “conversa- 
tions ” should form a pixmiinent part of the work of the eleventh and 
twelfth gi-adcs and should be connected as closely as pi-acticable 
with tl» literature that is being studied and the individual and group 
activities of the pupils outside the classroom. ..Such a sequence cf 
three or four years of English studies should bring diligent and intel- 
ligent pupils to the point where they can write of speak iii clear and 
correct English about the things in which they are intei’ested, and 
where theydiave acquired not only a taste for good reading But also 
the habit of using spare bits of time in reading book.s of real and 
jiermanent worth. > , 

It will be noted that in' several oOhe curriculums that we have 
. suggested for the Memphis Central High ^hool, English do^ not 
appear in the eleventh grade, ahd in others it is not found in either 
the eleventh or twelfth grade. In others it is offered in these grades 
as an elective. This ,is done on the. assumption that in the cases 
of pupils for whom these curriculums are prepared (l)'other things 
are or may bo mqre necessary and (2) that if the first two years’ 
work were Well done the pupils would by that time ha\-e learned . 
to write fairly well and would have formed the reading” habit; 

, so they should b« expected, with properly organized school guidance, 
to continue a course of reading for pleasure and prdfit dpring tttfeir 
leisure imomenb, at week-ends, and during vacations. Fiiydly (8). 
it can be stated too emphatically that good English should be 
insiked'on from the pupil in all his oral recitation, work, and* in 
nil reports on supplementary reaelmg and other written work. te- 
i^ired in the course of daily instruction in eveiy subject. Train- 
ing iti the Use of good English eith^ oral, or v^tten is .a- mijittor of ■ 
littbit formation .rather th^p, a .matter of ’ formal /-inatfuistitya".^ 
grammar and-rhttorici. To fb these habits of speech it it neeoiMiy 

right ^o»^f in 

■r.^^i*tioh8 ^d' npea^tiMtn in these'^Watio^ .^th fiscid 

thwrf and without pwmitting any Japeii into Vayt nntii ■ ^ 
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the words come in their correct forms and orders automatically* 
If you want a child to say “have gone” instead of “have went,” 
yoii must stop him every time he says “have went” and muke 
him say “have gone.” Then you must warn him and urge hiifi 
to tjiink about saying it the right way every time and not permit 
himself any lapses. , Every teacher owes it to hfe pupils to make 
them correct their English whenever they make errors in speaking 
or writing; and if public-school teachers in all grades did this as 
well as the teachers in our best private schools invariably do, our 
national speech in a very few y^rs would no longer give us cause 
for shame. Every teacher, whatever his subject, is a teacher of Eng- 
lish — either bad English or good English, according as he habitu- 1 
ally uses good English himself and insists that his pupils use it,i 
or as he does the reverse. This is a responsibility that no teacher 
can escape. 

It all the teachers meet this responsibility as they should, two 
years of formal English study in the high school, in addition to 
eight years in the elementary schools, though not all that' might be 
desired, would be sufficient; and if the teachers do not meet this 
responsibility no amount of formal English study will make cor- 
rect writers and speakers of the majority of the children. 

THE SEQUENCE OF SOCIAC STUDIES. 


The sequence of social'studies includes community civics in the 
ninth grade, ancient and medieval history in the tenth, modern his- 
tory in the* eleventh, and American history and civics in the twelfth. 
Elementary sociology is also proposed as an elective in several of the 
curriculums for the eleventh grade, and elementary economics for 
the twelfth. As wilfb^se en fro Sa-thadiscussibn in Chapter VT, on 
training in citizenship tHGmic of studies, with the exception of 
*^ncient and medieval ^istorV is of fundamental importance, in the 
education of every citizen o'^iir count ry^ and e^cially in the 
education of those who are to bel^ders. Tet until recently history 
and the other social ^dies werp regarded as of* minor importance 
aiid were either very J|nerally neglected or usually were taught by 
^ such dull and lifeless methods that they availed little as a force in 
education. Now, since the disturbing revelations of the Great War, 
We jue wide-awake not only to the importance of the social studies, 
but^to their vital necessity in the program of socialization and Aiher- 
^ ^hniiJ^on that we know we must carry out if we,are to save our 
.. AmericaiQ^democracy for the part it must take in the futore of the 


v*-Comihttnity * new^brni nnd^^ 

feeds^efq^h^ It of and, " 

especii^y oi tho local-Hl^iim childVown con^ r 
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exclusively. ''The child knows his local community best, perhaps, ' 
and can best be awakened 'to his social and civic relations through 
first-hand contact with its cooperative activities; but he is also a ■ 
member of the State and the National community which include the i 
local. • ! 

The aim of the study is, frankly, training for and in citizenship. It ' | 

is designed to lead the pupil to realize the significafhce of the ele- j 

ments of community enterprise and welfare in their relations to him* *! 

self as an individual and to the communities, local. State, and Na- 
tional, of which ho is a member or cooperating imit. It aims to in- ! 
forip him of the social agencies, governmental and voluntary, that 
exist to obtain and secure these elements of welfare. Finally, it at- 
tempts to make him Recognize his own civic obligations— what he 
must do for the community in return for what the comhmriity does ' 
for him — so that he vpill discharge these obligations'in an unselfish 
and patriotic manner. It is thus seen that community civics is a 
concrete study of the cooperatiw activities of the local community, the • 
State, and the Nation rather than an abstract study of the machinery ! 

of government. The controlling idea is to have the students Vm • ' 

cooperation for the common good by cooperating for the common .. 
good, and actively participating in the community enterprises that 
are going on around them. • - , , , 


■j . 


The topics of study include individual, home, andcommunity health 
and sanitation; protection of life arid property; public recreation; 
parks and playgrounds; public education; city plaiming and beautifi- 
cation; wealth; communication; transportation; emigration and 
emigrktioil ; charities and correction ; and, finally, a%ptematic study 
of vocations. The method of approach is to set the pupils to finding 
information for themselves, with the help of teachers, parents, 
, ffiends, city officials, etc_^tarting with things that obviously affect 
them personally. For example, the topic of public health starts with 
the pupil’s own health and how public health means simply that every 
individual be*kept healthy and clean.' His own obligation here her 
comes perfectly clear. He must keep himself, clean and in* perfect 
physical condition for his own sake, but not less for the sake of all. 
He must do all he can to induce others to do the same. Health laws 
exist for the sole purpose of accomplishing just this; so he- must obey 
them and .work actively to help in their enforcement: So he woiks 
personally not only to keep his-own body clean, and healthy an^his 
own home and grinds safe and sanita^Jjut helps aotively jn im 
dutmg others to dp the same. ’’ 

HeJtearhsta^ut pure supply: for the, city,.' ju g h 

ij^bage cdllection fmidisposaltlhout street.4o«Ji^, siout -va^p 

about 'dightinjf the ^UtS;,plagua siii^ proyMtuig 
itsi spread, and abou^ how the agenci^ doing’ 
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organized and financed. Thus the method of community civics in- 
cludes four phases, which, though perhaps more thoroughly realized 
by those who are interested in promoting civic education than by 
those who are teaching other subjects, are really essential to good 
teaching in every subject, namely: (1) Pei-sonal and inductive aji- 
proach to each new topic; (2 observation and, collection of data and 
information by the pupils themselves; (3) realiziitioil and nccep - 
ance'of personal responsibility as a result of the inferences and con- 
clusions that follow inevitably from this intimate first-hand informa- 
tion- (4) habituation in the disch-arge of civic obligations through 
continued and systematic practice in recognizing duties and dis- 
charging them, especially in cooperation with others, fdr the coni- 


It will be noted that in every curriculum presented either cpm- 
munity civics or civic biology-is required in the, nuith grade because 
of the fundamental importance of Uiis kind of civic Ira'nmg- Civic 
biology teaches the same things in a similar way but with the scien- 
tific Snciples more in view than the political and economic. Botli 
serve the same purpose in civic education and training, but the latter 
appeals more strongly to .those who have pronounced scientific inter- 
ests, while the former appeals more strongly to those who^ interests 
are most prominently social niul political. Instead of offering one 
or the other it might be better to run them parallel— one thrre times 
per week and the other tv^ during the first .semester, and the other 
three times per week, and the one two during the second semester, 
thus making orte unit of the two subjects combined. Whether this 
would be lietter can best be decided by trial and comparison In any- 
CJise the teachci*s the two subjects should confer often and cooper- 
ate closely. , . - . . ^ 

Ancient and medieval history, frofti thp standpoint of civic uca- 

tion, is of use chierfritv-tbrowing light on modern history by show- 
ing lip' the contributions of ancient peoples and their civilizations 
to our moaem social organization, culture, and politiwrl life, and it 
sluaiild be Uuglit wilh this end pr#hiinently in view. The rise of the 
•rabes- from primitive savage life through the nomadic and pastoral 
••tnges td the city state, with^its trades, industries, and commerce, its 
centralizeil goveniment, its architectural and engineering projects, 
and its dependence on. the surrounding agricultural districts, should 
hi ckaldy brought out A vfery brief tieatment of the 
. BaWJonians, A^riwH and Phoenicians will suffice for this. Then 
sptecial contributions of the Greeks, the Jews, the early (^ris- 
tiaMfand-the our modern iMf abd dvilization. should 

te »cien^iiajEiOnB and of ^dieval 
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Until quite recently it has been customary among history special- 
ists to advocate four units of history for the high school: (1) An- 
cient history, (2) medieval history, (3) modern history (with 
emphasis on English history), and (4) American history (sometimes, 
but not too often, with civics). Previous to this period the units 
"ere general history, one year, and American history and civil gov- 
ernment one year. Neither of these plans was satisfactory,* for 
history was studied for information as a record of past events or 
for a fictitious “mental discipline” rather than as a means of under- 
standing our present social organizations and movements. in the light 
^ of those of the past that are related to them. 

The recent movement to make history a basis for intelligent inter- 
pretation of the events, developments, and institutions of th« nations 
of to-day rather than a record of past military and political events 
J^ias resulted in discarding much that the old textbooks contained and 
intro^cing much fresh material of recent discovery’ about the 
sWaiggfes and the social, intellectual, scientific, industrial, and artistic 
achie\einents of the world’s peoples. Also less attention is given 
to consecutive chronologyv and more to telling continuous stories of 
these elements of racial and national life as they are related to pres- 
ent national conditions, achievements, and aspirations. 

The divisioj^between ancient and modern history now tends to be 
• made at about 1700 A. D. rather than at the time o‘f the Renaissance 
and Ileformation, as it often was formerly. 

Examination of. the various curriculiims that we have pre.sented 
will readily reveal that.to give all the training tha(^is desirable in. 
social studies is impracticable, becaii.se this would necessitate the 
omission of other elements, some of which arc too important to be 
left out. Hence we have here indicated as a minimum or constant 
two units— i. e., modern history (eleventh grade) and American his- 
toip: and civics (tw^fth grade). To this is added Community civics 
(ninth grade) unless civic biology is chosen instead. It is not so 
nwessary for every student to spend a year on ancient and medieval 
hifetofy as it is to spend that amount of time on modern history— 
so the former is made optional or electivfe while the latter is required.' 
for all students excepting in one curriculum. 

The unit in modern history should be .begun with a brief study, 
of about four weeks’ duration, of the most significant factors in 
ancient and medieval history that have influenced modem history, 
Only^a sketehy review, of the salient features of ancient. oriental, of 
Semitic, of Greek, and of Roman progress, and their permanent 
influences shbuld Ife .attempted; but clean-cut iwfe^no^ should' be 
. iunde to the^ ' influent ^ -ip fhe. study at the point8--whe^stheir T 
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Certainly, after the revelations of the post four years, no one 
will question the justification for requiring every student in high 
school to spend at least a fourth of his time for one year on the his- 
tory for the past two centuries of those world nations with whom 
we have become so intimately involved. Neither is it lielieved that 
any intelligent pereon would question the wisdom of requiring of 
all pupils a unit of American history and civics jn the, last school 
year, as in fact is now done in the Memphis Central High School. 
The elective units of elementary sociology and elementary ccononucs 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades need no justification, as they have 
established both d.heir feasibility and their worth in many good 
schools. Surely no one w’ill deny that it is better for the futuie lead- 
ere of our communities, ^yho may not go to college, to get their ideas 
of sociology and economics from high-school books and teachei>. 
Better that they get them from this source than from the soap-bo.\ 
oratore on the street corners, or from the daily newspai)crs, 

THE NATURAL-SCIENCE SEQUENCE. 

The natural-science sequence, here reemmended, consists of civic 
biology (ninth grade), general geography (tenth grade), physics 
(eleventh grade), and chemistry (twelfth grade). Ihis repi'eseuts 
a departure, but not a radical one, from the sequences that^are most 
common in the high schools of the country. Physics and chemistry 
for the two upper grades are the courses given in nearly all of ouk^ 
high aihools, including the Memphis Central High^ School, sO 
nothing need be said in justification of the position given to these. 
The sequence for the first two high-school years has varied widely 
over the country during recent years and there is at pre,sent no 
common agreement. For many year's- until lately physical geog- 
raphy, or “ physiography,” was taught almost universally in the 
ninth or tenth grade, with the emphasis on the origin, life history, 
imd distribution of land forms (plains, plateaus, mountains), on 
phy aj^ lgaphic- processes (elevation and subsidence of land areas, 
volcantoaOTiiBt Erosion, etc.), and on the atmosphere and the oceans. 
It did not give satisfactory results, and it has been gradually re- 
placed by either “ general science,” as in the Memphis Central High 
School, or by civic biology. We believe that general science ” be- 
longs in the seventh and eighth grades, anjj that it should be taught 
by teachers whp are properly trained and competent to handle it. 
0vie biology Is the science study most needed in the ninth ^grade, 
iifladi is odpiirably adapted to the interests^apacities,, and needs of 
-.pupils of that age. B also forms an ,admirable intoroduction to the 
Wow diffitmit and neuaUy mojre highly 9r.^ize<i sciepce courses of 
upper years., more' important still, if jY^ell ^ughti if 
parts 4he^mfonnationjmd arouses th^ iiitere^ that evei^ go^d piti“ 
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zet should have concerning the vital biological problems that daily 
press on every community for solution, and if given in the ’first 
year of the high schools, more of the pupils will come under its in- 
fluence than if given in any higher year. 

Civic biplogy, like community civics, is a recent name in school 
terminology. Its content is not yet standardized and probably never 
will be; for this content is somewhat* different in the city from what 
it is in the country, and it also varies considerably according to 
the kind of region in which the pupils live. It is somewhat different 
in the Southern States from what it is in, the Northern; and is 
still more different in Utah and Nevada from what it is in New 
York City or in New England. It gives the kind of knowledge that 
every citizen slionld have in order to understand his own body and 
'guard it against injury and disease^ and to keep mind and body 
clean, wh^olesome, and efficient. It also gives the kind of knowledge 
and training that makes one acquainted with the plant and animal 
fovms that are most necessary and useful to the people of the com- 
munity, and -what must be done to conserve them, improve them, and 
make the most economical use of then). But there ai'e animal and 
plant forms that are tremendously destructive to human life 'and 
health and that destroy each year untold millions of dollars worth 
of food 4>roducts and other vegetable and animal life. Civic bio log)* 
gives knowledge of the life histories and habits of these destructive 
plants and animals and of the methods of community cooperation 
that must be adopted lo exterminate them. 

* * * Enough Is already known to make living well-nigh Ideal and the 

world almost a paradise, if only enough people knew. In how many of our 
civic units does every citizen know enough to conserve efTectlvely the valuable 
bird life, the tree*, the soli, the water on his <Jwn premises, to. exterminate the 
rots, and English sparrows, the flies, mosquitoes and San Jose scale, the 
hookworms, dl|fhtheria and. tuberculosis germs? If every Individual knows 
thesiv things. In how many coromunltles do all the people know enough to co- 
oj>erate — to work ^gether with efforts so turned and planned that the good 
work of one, or of all but one shall not^bb rendered vain by the failure of 
someone else to do hlS part? * * * The measure of our present need is 
seen In the wastage and loss that Is streaming through our ineffectual de- 
fenses — that 500,t)00 valuable lives sncrlflced annually to the currents of 
preventable disease, along with the several billions of dollars worth of foods 
and other property swept away by nits, Insc^. weeds, and fuqgl. How much 
higher tnasl the cost of living soar before too begin to wake from the dream 
that foe ore a scientific and efficient people? * * ♦ Coopei^tive good will;. 

Is the essential Idea In dvlc biology, as It Is In thq progress of dvtUeatlon 
itself. This' means that civic biotogg consists ^ot oU those 
solution rejuircs oooperx^tive effoti* In the’rtature of the caje. we can not 
cpntrdr in^3f of lldng forces of haj^ine by any, amount of .unci^rdlnat^^ , 
ItHllvld^y. eflo^ :a^ nwre^tj^ we turn back occan> ; 
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for i]l, and lo understand how to do his part for his own good and that of the 
compfiunlty. Cooperative building of the defenses offers our only hope of 
success; and our education needs to be *o organized that every citizen shall 
know enough |o stop a breach the instant he' sees (From the preface to 
Hodge and Dawson’s Otinc Biology. The italics are ours.] 

The above quotation makes the nature and tremendous importance . 
of civic biology as clear as daylight and justifies the place Ave have 
given it. Is there any quevStion in the minds of those concerned 
in' the findings of this survey that this vital study should replace 
the present relatively ineffective course in “ general science,” and 
that every boy and girl who enters thp'liigh schools, white or colored, 

- should study either this or 'community civ;ics? 

For the second unit in the natural science sequence we have pro- 
posed the adoption of general geography. This in the Central High 
School would replace the present second year course in botany and 
zoology which is not functioning effectively there. 

Botany and zoology, or either of them alone, is found as u unit 
coui*se in this grade in many schools, and nothing is to be said against 
such a course if effectively taughf. However, if the course in civic 
biology be adopted for the first year and taught by an expert, as wo 
reconiinend, the pupils will get from it ii much more vital knowl- 
edge of those portions of botany and zoology that are most necessary 
and*usefui to the cSmiu unity, and will not be obliged to leave school 
without that fund of practical geographical knowledge and train- 
ing of which no intelligent citizeh should be destitute. There can 
scarcely be a doubt, esjx^mlly in a great trade center, which Mem- 
phis is destined to be, thw such* a course in politico-economic geog- 
raphy, as is here recommended, should be a part of the educational 
equipment of every high school pupil. An understanding of such 
geography, based on an intelligent comprehension of the element. s 
of physical geography, is necessary to a clear grasp of the move- 
ments of history; and the history tcachei’S should have and make 
use of .such kiiowledgc in explaining these historical phenomena; 
but such incidental knowledge of geograpln as may thus W gained 
is not enougli. For any thinking person who lias tried to folloyv in 
*the heAYspapers and magazines the world important events of tlio 
last four years, is it possible to doubt that the geographical knowl- 
edge that yg Americana, "provide in our high' schools is woefully 
inadequgtef We, therefore, recommend that such a coui*se in gen- 
eral geography as is briefly described below be offered in the second 
ot all curriculutps, as indicated, 

» a cojiitsg should start , with the physical geog^phy of the 

Memiphis dislt^l^t. Promems olipfonnation 4for to work 

he set by the teacher in connection with the city 
supply, draini^ di^) 0 (m]/roBdB, railiroadd and waterways[ 
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the rocks, soils, and economic products of the Memphis distrief; itt 


climatic conditions of temperature, prevailing winds and rainfall; 
its farm, forest, and mineral products, and the means by which these 
])i*()ducts are gathered, transported, and marketed. These problems 
slioiild lead up to tlie more general ^problems of physical geog!*aphy, 
>\\ch as the evolution of the more irnpoitant types of plains, plateaus, 
mountains. iiv(U'. basins, and sliore lines througli the operation of the 
three great physiographic agencies, namely, elevation and depres- 


inents of wat(*r and icc. ^ 

A study of climatic conditions in the Mississippi Valley shmrld 
lead outward in like manner to a study of the prevailing winds. and 
distribution of temperature and moisture in the different zones and in 
the different physiographic provinces or regions o? the world. Also 
there should be a brief .study of the oceans and shore lines, especially 
in their relations to climate, to food supplies, and to the oc^cupations 
of peoples and their tiade and political relations with one another, 
l/uring all this work whenever a locality is studied as a physio* 
graj)hic tyi>e. it shon|d be located by the pupils on a wall map with 
i(‘fcrcnce both to tl^ physiographiy. region or province and to the 
])olitical division in w’hich it belongs. Throughout this study of 
physical geography and the studies in coinniercial or politico-economic 
geography for which it is to lay the grolmd^York, locational geography 
should he an. ever-present feature. The student should be drilled 
wdth physical and political wall maps, blackboard outline maps, and 
seat maps in locating cities, farm and forest areas, rivers^ harbors, 
trade routes, typical physiographic features and significant phy.sical 
iind political boundaries, until they know^ where the important and . 
significant features and places of the earth are and how to reach 
them by passenger and freight routes. ' They should also be drilled 
o!i the compai'ative areas, populations, distances, and economic 
wealth of the most iinpoiiant regions, countries, and cities, until they 
really know something more about them than their meip names. 
Following these studies of local, causal, and regional physical 
geography, and based upon the knowledge gained in then), there 
should be a study of politico-economic geography. This should not' 
be fluf dull and spiritless droning over bald facts and rtatistics 
(most of theih long out of date) that is characteristic A mOst of 


sion of the earth's crust, volcanism, and the wearing down or build- 
ing up o^f the surface becaM^(* of weathering processes and the move- 



. the textbook edhrses in “commercial geography” that are pven in 
high Mbools; It should start with the principal industrial producte’"' 
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show the value of these, both economic and social, and how they are 
transfoi’ined from raw materials • to finished products. It should 
show what are the by-products of-the manufactures of these raw ma* 
teriais, their i^eJativcf values, and the methods by which they are 
extracted, and to some extent the physics, chemistry, and mechanics 
that underlie all these processes of manufacture and conservation 
of values. 

Furthermore, having learned from the s^udy of those home prod- 
ucts the principles and methods of study that underlie economic 
geography, the. pupils should be led to apply them to wheat, coal, 
iron, buildifig. stone, road materials, and tlie other groat commodi- 
ties produced, distributed, and consumed by tlie people of the United 
States. 

Then there should follow a study, as extensive us the time per- 
mits, of the jk’onomic geography that underlies our iminufactures 
and foreign trade, including a study of the great world-trade routes 
and the conditions that lead to international commerce and political 
relations.. As a final review, one of the best elementary textbooks 
■ in political .geography should be gone over rapidly with reference 
to the political boundaries and the economic and commercial con- 
ditions and interrelations in England and her dominion’s, Francir, 
Ru.ssia, Germany, the Balkan States, China, Japan, and the Central 
and South American Stat^* . 

Throughout these stud ies of politico-eponomic ^ography constiuiti 
reference should be made to such geographical sources as the UniU^dl 
States topographic maps and other publications of the Geological] 
and Coast Surveys, the' census reports, consular reports, the Stat(‘s- 
man’s Yearbook, the World', Times, or Tribune Almanac, atla^, 
gazetteer, and the .publicity materials issued by railroad companies 
and various chambers of commerce. This will insure that the in- 
formation ' obtained is up to date, and it will alSft train -the stu- 
^ dents to get needed geographical information for themselves, which 
is far more important. 4 

General geography, then, is not J^orae ^ography,*or locational, 
or physical, or causal; regional,- ortpolitical, or economic geog- 
raphy; but it embnices tne most e^sRential and vital features of all 
of these— hence the name. It grows very naturally out of either 
community civics w«f«ivic biology, which 'we recommend should 
pfecede it in the ninth grade. It prepares the way for an appre- 
ciation of modern European history and American history, which 
we- reconm follow it' in the last two years. It alao^pre- 

w pjurefl tbe way for sociology and economics, .propo^d as. electives in 
years. It; has bwri here cla^fied Jis a natural science j 
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In the home economics, music and art Wurriculums, household 
pliysics and cheinistiy appears in the elev^fth grade science block. 
'I’liis name is hardly appropriate to what isrintended, but has been , 
selected as likely to’give the uninitiated a better idea of .the nature 
af the proposed course than’ would " lessons in physical science, 
or “ projects in physical science,” which wotilcl be technically more 
accurate. The intent is to present a selection from the facts, phe- 
ia)mena, and laws of both pjiysics and chemistry that are most likely 
to bo appreciated and needed by the types of ptipils who enroll in ^ 
these curriculum^. On the phy^sical side the, pupils would undertake 
inoblems and projects involving the simplest and most elementary 
mechanical princ-ii)les an'd devices in common use or easily observ- 
able, s\ich as the following: The principles of center of gravity, 
levers, composition and resolution of forces, sewing machines, clocjjrs,'’ 
watches, pumps, and household 'plumbing. 

The course would include the physical principles underlying 
ho\isehold heating, cooking, ventilation, the' electiuc light, bells and 
annunciators, pliouogra])h, telephone, telegraph, musical instru- 
ments.- the physical basis of melody and harmony, eye glasses, opera 
glasses, coIot- phenomena, and shadows. The chemical problems and 
l)ibjccts that would follow these or go along with them would in- 
volve such topics as the following: The common metals, and their 
oxidation, water and air, their composition and \ises, flame and com- 
bustion, economy and heat values of fuels, oxygen, hydrogen, salt, 
chlorine, sulphur, bleaching and disinfecting agents, carbon, car- 
bonic^cid and the carbonnates, nitrogen and phosphorus and their 
relations to soils and plants, matches,, the commonest acids and 
bases and their p««perty of forming neutral salts, jihotogi^phy, the 
hydrocarbon series and tlieir most coniihon derivatives, starch, 
sugar, fats and proteins, and their value in footlstuffs, alcohol, vine- 
gai’, soaps and laundering, mortar and cement, inks, dyes, paints, 
tanning, testing textiles, removing spots and stains, ueeM and 
harmful drugs. There would be no attempt to expound ’tfie ad- 
vanced theories and physical chemistry. A scheme of review and 
oiganization of principles should be carried on throughout, and 
especially at the end of the courses. By this means the large amount 
'of physical and chemical kimwTedge, obtained through the prob- 
'lems and projects and organized about these as centers, may be 
reorganized' for permanent retention and future use, according to 
the customary classifications of physical and chemical treatises. 

Such a course of projects should be planned primarily to meet - 
*ii^rc8t8 and needs of the pupils pursuing jt, but should by np means 
be iiliowed to dcgenefivto into ah aimless smattering of superficial ; 
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pliysicist and chemist and who knows how to get good^ sincere, stiff 
w<n k of the pupils and to ground it on solid physical and chemical 
principles, inductively approached and thoroughly apprehended. It 
should involve at least one double period or two single periods of 
individual Inhoratory work per week. 

This course should be of very great value to the pupils who choose 
the curniculums in which it appears. ^ 

Th(‘ fourth science unit in the ar£ curriculum is largely self- 
e.xplanatory. It is intetnled to give the pupils some defijpte informa- 
tion and ex^rimontal exj)erience wi^i^ie' processes by njeans. of 
which {fit J^cts are reproduced. ItUvould therefore treat of litho- 
graphing and hand engraving, the tecniu£ of-printing, etching, |Mu)- 
tography*^ photoengraving, color photography, and tlie three-color 
printing process. E.xperiments illustrating the principle.s underly- 
ing these processes would be made by the i)upils, and they would be 
given practice in some of these forms of reproduction, not that they 
might become skillc(b workers in these arts, but that they might 
understand and appreciate them either from a ciiltinal or » pre- 
vocational stanefpoint. ^ ^ 

Agriculture and botany and fomstry are inserted iji the twelfth 
grade science block of the cojnmeWal curriculum as alternatives to 
chemistry. The findings of the industrial inve.stigator of this .survey 
show clearly that very large eoniTucrcial interc.sts in Memphis are dis- 
tinctly concerned with industries ^hos(‘ deveh)pm'ent and o.xpansion 
ai*e dependent on these sciences, and hence many of the youth who 
are training themselves for a commercial career should be well 
grounded in those sciences. It seems wise to allow a choice among 
the three, so that special interests and aim,s may .be provided for. 
For a boy who e.xwets to become a salesman of- nuichinery,1iutdmo- 
bile.s, tractors, ordhe like it would be wi.se to clmose machine draw- 
ling and machine-shop practi(\e instead of the twelfth-grade unit of 
^science, providing he has taken extra part units in manual arts iu 
sufficient amounts to prepare him for it. 

The proposed sequences in commercial subjects, in manual 
and in home economics do not seem to require comment,Oas thesi 
are mostly such as are in successful operation in many of/^our btfst 
schools. , » • 

The four-year major sequence in ituisic will be discussed in Chap- 
ter VIII. 

'the four-year major sequence in art should consist of free-hand 
. drawing, with the principles of form,' proportion, and perspective of 
- ?olor and of design, 

There s^iould be come opportunity during the firet jtwo yeajra for 
#>work in clay modeling, in order to bring out ckarl^\th^r0lutiqn^of 
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THE SEQUENCE OF APPLIED ARTS. 

During the last two years many of the pupils will begin to '^nd 
out their special aptitudes and they, should be gi\ien rein to work 
alongTTnes ii\ whicli their chief interests lie and in which they may 
hope to produce work of ctnmnercial value". So it would be entirely 
within thp proper scope of the higj\ school to offer for th^e who 
want .them eouises in pottery, art jeweliy, wood carving, *>terior 
decoration, ifv’indow dressing, printing, or bookbinding on a thor^ 
<nighly practical or vocational basis. Such courses- in applied art 
would enable in'ipUs who had'.inade nierilorious designs to' execute 
them in the materials and forms for which they were conceived. 

The first aim should be straightforward practice in drawing and 
clear instruction in the irrywiples of p!;rspcctive ; and the pupils • 
shoidd be kept at this with pcaiil until they can turn off an ac-, ^ 
ctptable drawing of-such an object as a chair or table in .any posi- 
tion in 15 to “20 minutes' time". Match intensive practice should bo • 
required — not in^oiig-continued work on one piece or at Ij^t^ scale, 
but in making many rapid sketches at small scale with a tube limit 
assigned. The pupils' interest here, and the teachers’ also, should be 
not in turning’ out a product for exhibition, but in acquiring ready 
skill by itractice. With the right kind of teaching and with oVdi- 
nary a'bility^and reasonable diligence any ninth-grade pupil should 
reach the ability indicated by the end of the first semester with one 
hour's practice per da^ In order to stimtilate interest and develop 
initiative each' pupil should be reqtiired" to produep at home — or if 
in school, without help or sitggestion from the teacher— a 20-minute 
skctcli of some sttbjec^df his or her own choosing. This kind of 
assignment should be jnade as often as. twice or three times a week. 
The first half year's work should close with ^sons in the principles 
of grouping objects. 

In the second half year pnictice should be given in drawing in 
“values” with the bwish. and the students should now begin work 
in eleinentary design. The drawing lesson should occupy about 
three periods per week and the design lessons two periods per week. 
In, every drawing problem from this time, on throughout the se- 
quence of courses emphasis should be placed on composition, Ic de- 
sign the pupdls should work with both pencil and brusli until mey 
have a clear mastery of the principles of repetition— sequence, rythm, « 
and balance, both syininetricnl and unsymmetrical, and of .spst, line, 
and area composition in limited areas and in field. A*s in drawihg. 
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After a good idea of values has been gained, work with water 
color should begin. The pupils should first practice making color 
scales in hues, values, and intensities. In teaching the theory of 
color, both the Newton color-disk fnixfures and the pigment mixtures 
should be clearly demonstrated and the differences in results ex- 
plained. ^ 

In the second year the free-hand drawing, color, and design work 
should be continued with ^progressively more difficult subjects and 
less simpld motives. By this time, if not before, the pupils will begin 
to show specialized interests and will desire to work on special 
projects, either individual or cooperative. They should find tho 
motives for these mostly in the activities of the school. Por the be- 
ginner, at least, an attempt at design is futile unless it has a direct 
and obvious use and is in harmonious relation with'the surroundings 
in which it is to be used.^ It should be a part of a'decorative scheme 
in which the unity and harmony of the whole is preserved. A design 
for a table cover, for example, must be adapted to the size, shape, 
color, and teituye of the material on which it is to be executed and tho 
table cover must be suited t<^ the size, shape, color, and general design 
of the table on w^hich it is to be placed. Both in turn must be in 
harmony with the nature and purpose of the room and all its other 
features and decorations. Since all these things i*equire supervision 
and expert criticism, it is better then that projects in design— at least 
until very good judgment has-been developed — shall center in the 
school and enter,’ as far as possible, into the cooperative life theie. 
So such things as folders, covers, notebooks, booklets, school calen- 
ders, posters, programs, invitations, announcements, the school maga- 
zine, the fur^^ings of rest rooms, trophy room, committee room, 
domestic-scien^dining room, auditorium stage, and so on may'fur- 
nish motives in plenty for all sorts of designs, both individual 
. projects and also cooperative projects, like the ^rnishing of a room, 
in which each individual designs^ one article and the whole gi^oup 
work together on the general motive and harmony of the scheme. 

During the second half of the second year the pupils should begin 
a series'of systematic lessons in mechanical perspective and simple 
projection drawing, to be-earried along with the free-hand drawing, 
color, and design w^>rk. 

Thus, pupils who have desigoed articles of furniture, for example, 
may niak© perspective and working projectidh drawings for them, to 
b^e^wuted either by Jh^selves or by other pupils’ In the school 
qfiB^et shop. For the last two years the dra^g' vratetf-colpr, and 
design work contis|ued, tt^e pt^jects becoming hiore indi- 

yi^umlistic varied and fdso mott mature as th$ pupils 

The pupils i{}Fbe to strive fpr the of 
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rial that will stand the test of professiortal criticism 'or come up to 
commercial standards of value. Costume design, of course, will 
furnish motives ^Or the girls In the dressmaking and millinery 
courses. ' * * * ^ 

Besides the fall unit four-year sequence in art, the various curricu- . 
luras contemplate a four-year part-unit ^sequence of one, two, or three 
lessons a week, which may be elected \n addition to their regular four 
units. Obviously, the progress of such pupils will be along similar 
lines, but they will do less work. They should.be handled in sections 
apart fromlhose who major in art and allowed to progress as fast as 
they pi'ofitably can. 

In connection with these part-time offerings, there, should be a 
.course in art appreciation, in which pictures and lantern slides are 
generously used to illustrate the best types of artistic production, in- 
cluding architecture, landscape gardening, and city planning and 
beautification. An inspiring outline of suggestions for such a course 
is given in Bulletin No. 5, 1916, of the department of public in- 
struction of the State of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. !^elly and Mowll’s 
Textbook of Design (Houghton Mifllin Co.) gives some excellent 
suggestions in that field. 

' An outline of the aims and methods of instruction, and of the 
types of work done in the art department of the Central High School 
was supplied by the teacher of art The teacher was unavoidably 
absent while the high school was being surveyed. The observer 
visited the room, examined the work of the pupils, and talked ,wi^ 
them at sonie length. In this manner, and by study ottfee teacher’s 
outline, the conclusion was reached that the work is well planned, 
a||^ similar in its general features v. ith the sequence of courses 
suggested above. The results of the pupils’ work indicated very 
competent and enterprising instruction; and the very evident intere^ 
with which the pupils were attending to their yrork during^ the ab- 
sence of the teacher indicated their appreciation of tlie instruction 
and ability lo profit by the training that they had been receiving. 

If one might venture rt criticism on the teacher’s outline it would 
bo that too many mediums are used in the early part of the course, 
and the types of subjects seem to be introduced in too 'great variety 
near the beginning. All of it is good; but may not a tende^y" 
'toward confusion and superficiality be thus brought ab^utl 
.The art department is evidently functioning so well in the carf 
of the relatively few pupils who are enrolled in it that {I seemSF 
* unfortunate that it does not reach a larger number of pupils tiien it, 

^ iloss. believe tfial definite steps should be'lckepi jto ^ve ^is ^ 
'spleti'did department mbre publicity m thei Bchool ^rid jp^ 
niore iiitp it We believe, that the adoptiphidf proposed 
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art curriculum would have a mark^ influence in this direction. 
Such an expansion of this department as seems desirable would neces* 
ftitate the employment of an a'dditional teacher and an increase both 
of the room space and the equipment. 

III. HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

THE DIFFICULTY OF MEASURING WORTH. * ^ 

The task of justly and fairly evaluating the service and influence 
of teachers is one of very great difficulty. We can measure pota- 
toes or cattle in terms of pounds weight. We may express their 
food values in terms of percentages of essential food constituents, 
such as proteins, fats, carbohydrates, mineral salts, and water. We 
may estimate in calories the amount of energy they will supply 
when used as food in the human body, and we can estimate with 
accuracy their value in the market in terms of dollars and cents. 
We have no such definite and universally recognized units in which 
we can express the value of teachers’ service. Our teachers, through 
the influence of their characters and the results of their methods 
are daily bringing about clianges in the brain cells of our children 
which form the habits and fix the ideals that control their conduct 
now, and will determine their characters, their influence, 

and their success tlm^ghout their lives. Yet who can measure the 
influence of a teacher? There are elements in the make-up of a 
I teacher that elude analysis, and that so far as our present knowledge 
jgoes can not be evaluated. Yet everybody knows that some teachers 
are better than some others, and that most of them might l>e much 
itnproved if the essential principles of efficient class nmnagement 
^ and effective instruction were better understood by them, and wei-o 
applied with more careful thought. 

.. N'nmerous attempts therefore have been made to analyze the es- 
sential qualities of merit in teachers.^ order that intelligent judg- 
ment might be used in determining the questions relatfve to their 
retention, promotions, and salaries; and one or another of these 
analytical tables or score cards has been used by^ various supervise 
ihg officials in judging the status of members of their teaching 
staffs. ' " » ' ' 

The oTdest device is the teachers’ certificate or’ license to teach. 
This certifiw that the holder is of gopd moTal. character, and states 
t^e percentage" innrlts obtained by hiin in written examinations set 
bj^the b^td scbo^\ oxayiihers, ip ,va?Sous subjects, knowledge 
^pf which to he essential. Ihe average of these percent- 

aj^ k ,^^olarshi]^. The State 

sch&l ioba) Ibo^rd p| echpol t^ntrol specify, 

by whoiifl tha^e^auiinaliops shall be conducted^, and whut 
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sliall be the subjects and the minimum standings in them that shall 
entitle applicants to certificates of \Tiriou8»grades. But scholarship 
alone does not determine the dilfference between a good teacher and 
8 poor teacher, although it is one of the most essential factors. Also 
the fact is notorious that teachers’ e:?aminntions do not result in 
accurate nacaasurei; of teachers’ scliolarship. In ntost States the 
teacher’s license is about the last thing in which the superintendent 
places confidence in estimating his or her value to the service, although 
in every -State he must see that she has one before he can legally place 
her on the pay roll. 

A better measure of a teacher’s scholarship, though by no means' 
an infallible one, is a diploma and degree from a'standard university, 
college, or normal sch^K which certifies to graduation from a four- 
>ear course of training beyond graduation from a standard hfgh 
school, including special training in the subjects the candidate is to 
tench, and a certain minimum amount (?f tmining in the principles 
and methods of teaching. Thus the Noith Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools admits to its accredited list only such 
secondary schools Jis re(juiie of all their teuchei'S graduation from a 
college equivalent in standing to those which are members of the 
association, and including 11 semester hours of professional training 
in Jedncation, or the equivalent, as judged by its inspectors. <The 
Southern Association of Colleges and Preparatory Scliools. at pres- 
ent, seems to find it iinpnicticable to enforce so high a standfi’d as 
this .within its territory, and admits to its accredited list schools 
three-fointlis of whose teacliers are college graduates or the efquiva- 
lent. In the State of Califoniia teachers are not employed iik the 
high schoolsmnless they liold a master s degree from a standard ^1- 
lige, i-epresenting fiye years of training beyond graduation from a 
c.pprovcd high school. Such reqiiirentents, unless school authorities 
me able to evade them, make ceitaiu that high-school teachers sliall 
have had a certain minimum amount of training that is essential to 
successful w^ork; but training, though it usually implies scholarship, 
tioes not always guarantee rit; and it does not guarantee that tlie 
rwipient has initiative, leadership, technical skill, and other qualh 
ties of a successful teacher. ^ 

Accordingly, in addition to scrutinizing the evhlences' of their 
training, the problem of evaluating tlie work of the teacliing staff 
involves observing the teachers at their work and atUMnpting t<f com- 
pare it with some standards that have been set up and for which 
some authority or validity can be claimed. 

In attempting to do this diose who hava made this survey have 
been sabjfect to the same difficulties that embarrass all supervisors' of 
teachers owing to lack recbgnitsed ^and^rda tor ineuauring the 
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work of high'School teachers^ Very few standardized tests have 
been devised for high-school work; and the validity of those which 
have been used is not by any means yet established. Furthermore,' 
the time at our disposal was too short t6 admit of the use of such 
tests as have been tried elsewhere; afM we were still further embar- 
rassed by the fact that before the observation of the high-school 
work began the regular work had closed, and all or nearly all the 
classes were engaged in reviewing for the final examinations. With- 
in the limitations imposed by these conditions, then, only one way 
seemed feasible for evaluating the work of the teaching staff. This 
was to visit as many classes as possible to observe such teaching work 
as was going on, to question both teachers and pupils as to the aims 
sought and the methods in use," and then to point out both the fea- 
tures that are worthy of commendation and the features that are 
faulty, indicating such remedial measures as would seem likely to be 
both feasible and effective. Quantitative evaluation of tlie teaching 
work and comparison with that of other systems seelned to be out of 
the question under the circumstances. 

A STANDARD OF TEACHERS’ QUALIFICATIONS. 






It was necessary, therefore, to select some definite standards of 
teachers’ qualifications, and so define them that their meaning could 
be fairly well understood and agreed on. With this done it would 
then be possible for the observer to indicate the qualities in which 
the teachers seem to excel, and those in which they seem to be de- 
ficient. 

The ^tement of standards that was chosen is one of a number 
that have been somewhat widely published during the last few 
yeiirs. Its history and the proposed method of its use are described 
in School and Society (Vol. IX, June 21, 1919, pp. 748-756). Accord- 
ing to this ^statement there are six rnajor qualities of merit in ac- 
cordance with which teachers and their 'work can be fairly and 
conveniently judged. These are as follows :.(1) Personality; (2) 
intellect and scholarship; (3) technique; (4) pupil respdnses; 
(5) cooperation ; and^fi) room conditions. Each of these major qualU, 
ties is analyzed intc^^m three to six factors, t]>e meanings of 
which are carefully^ defifted. The ultimate intention is to express 
♦he Telative values of these factors of teacher merit in tenn.s of num- 
bers, and'to use the statement of standards as a score sheet by means 
of which teachers may be scored and ranked from highest to lowest 
acco^dittg to their value in the servic©| but the factors h^ve not yet 
satisffiictonly stftnda^di?5ed''^md bo these factors of merit will 
hertf be used only as thh basis for la qualitotive ^itnate of the 

teiu^its'^wprk Ah method ^6 isT<(^take^ the qualitiw 
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in turn, with its factors and their definitions, and to state, in the 
case of each, how well the teachers observed appear to measure up 
to it. 


To what extent do the teachers measure up to these standards? 
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1. Appearance, — Comeliiiess, cleanliness, neatness, tastefulnoss, 
and appropriateness of attire. 

‘2. Voice. — Efficiency and agreeablcness as to rate and distinctness 
of enunciation, and as to modulation (loudness, pitch, and tone 
quality). 

3. Poise: Self-command . — Dignity and grace of posture and move- ^ 
merit, self-control, and confidence. 

4. Vigor, — Ha|b;h, buoyancy, enthusiasm, wholesomeness (phy- 
sical, mental, and spiritual), initiative, and originality. ^ 

Character — Humanity, — Open mindedness, tact, kindliness, 
sympathy, cheerfulness, optimism, sense of humor, integrity, jua- 
^ tice, loyalty, dovojtion, and morality. 

6. Leadership, — Resourcefulness, success in class organization and 
management, success in securing loyalty and cooperation, success in 
/developing self-direction and self-control, ability to arouse individ- 
ual and group initiative and endeavor, command, and disciplinary 
ability. 

With regard to the first five factors of personality, the teachers 
of Central High School average well. They compare more than-' 
favorably with the teachers of other large high schools. A very 
few might improve the ^juality and efficiency of their voices; but as 
to this factor nearly all make themselves distinctly heard, and at' 
the same time preserve a refined and agreeable tone quality. 

All of them have poise, couitesy, and dignity of liaind and manner, 
and many of them have distinctive charm. These qualities show 
themselves iir the relations of the teachers with the pupils, with 
whom they are on^the. best of terms; and whose respect and con- 
fidence they seem without exception to have. Friendliness and 
mutual courtesy between teachers and pupils was the rule, and no 
exceptions wet*e at any time observed. . ■ 

The sixth factor, leadei*ship, includes qualities in which these 
teachers do not make so good a showing. .They arc undoubt^ly* ^ 
successful in securing the loyalty of the jpupils to the school; and 
intei*est in the work is plainly evident; but in almost every class ob- 
served, there was more or less lack of . efficient organization and 4';|| 
management. The pupils as class groups do not carry, on .th^ work;^^^® 
of the I'ecitation in an . orderly and effective way* 'Th^y jnterrupjji^; 
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too frequently interrupt the pupil who is reciting. In practically 
every class, ex^pting those in which written conij^osit ions were 
being read, or "topical rei itations or oi'al' compositions were being 
delivered, these interruptions were thejrule rather than the excep- 
tion; and in the greater part of the recitations the pupils showed 
little or no self-resti'ait. • Anyone who w’ished to say anything or 
ask a question did so on the. impulse; so that all seemed to be talking 
at one time. With this condition, clear thinking, and adequate ex- 
position of the main points of the lesson in clear-cut, logical order 
is practically impossible. There was abundant evidence of indi- 
vidual initiative, hut it was not controlled and directed in such an 
organized w’ay that each individual had an opportunity to malie his 
contribution or ask his question without interruption. Conse- 
quently the contributions and questions by the pupils failed in most 
cases to receive due consideration; and the main points of the lesson 
were not' clearly brought out. The work was not so organized and 
Conducted that the pupils cx>uld cooperate effectively as class groups. 
Group initiative was not well developed. 

These interruptions were not caused by any inherent lack of good 
will or-courteous intentions, but were evidently due merely to lack 
of that self-restraint which liahitnully exercised by persons who 
are trained to. conduct conferences in an effu ient manner. If all 
the teachers had the proper conception of what organized class 
pmeedure should be all such confusion and tallcing at cross purposes 
could easily be avoided. They, siinplj do not train the pupils in 
carrying on an orderly dis: u.ssion ; and they evidently do not realize 
how important it is to do so. ^ 

This lack of skill on the part of the teachei's in organization and 
cl;ir^ management is a serious fault, and nearly all the teachers show 
it in greater or less degree. The remedy must be found in niore^ 
and better supervision of the teachers, and in careful study by them 
of the principles of class organization and management, with the 
special aim of applying these principle.s in their class work. The 
di^ussion of wese principles and their applkation should be made 
the order^pf the diiy for frequent teachers’ meetings, until the ipan- 
ngement of the classes shall have reached a more sitftisfactory status. 
Skill in this factor of good teaching can be gained by attentive prac- 
tice under close supervision. 




II. iKTBLLGCT-BCHOLAItSHiP. 


* 1. General.-— BveRdih and accuracy of information; grasp of re- 
lationships amqnja: facts; judgment of relative values; clear and 
H^icnl thinlring; ease and rapidity of lealming; abi^^ reach Sound 
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2, Special , — Knowledge and skill in subjects taught. 

3. Professional , — Knowledge of current educational theories and 

practices; application of psychological and peda^ 'gical principles to 
methods used. Experience effective supervisi- n, 

4. (Jommand of Enijlish, — Clearness, accuracy and ^uency of <pc- 
tion; absence of grammatical errors and colloquialii- us; unity in 
grouping and subordination of ideas presented; vividness and force 
in choice of words and constructions. 

5, Schohirly ideals , — Insistence on accuracy and thoroughness of- 
knowledge and perfection of skills, and on clean-cut, logical think- 
ing: socialized conception of educational aims and values; intelli- 
gent curriculum Jiinking, 

As to native intellectual endowments the teachet^of the Memphis 
Central High School would seem to average as well as those of other 
schools of its class, but as to general and special scholarship only 
30 j)pr cent were graduates of colleges of standing, while 20 per cent 
had had no college training whatever when elected to their positions. 
(See Chapter II.) This places this high school far b(dow the high 
schools of most of the cities oHhe size of Memphis as to the aver- 
age scholarship of its teaching staff; for in most of the large cities, 
no teacher of an academic subject can^obtain a position in the 
high school unless he or she is a graduate of a reputable collegiate 
institution. 

The high-school teachers who are not college graduates should he 
re(]uii‘ed to pm^ue summer courses in colleges or unrvei'sities until 
they have at least met the requirements for the bachelor’s degree, 
and no future applications for high-school i>oAions should be con- 
sidered unless the applicants are holdeis of degrees from colleges of 
good standing. This is the least drastic policy that will I'esult in 
placing the Memphis higli schools above reasonable criticism with 
respect to tlie scholarship of their teachers; and its adoption is 
recommended. 

As to professional or pedagogical knowledge the average of the 
high-school teaching staff is distinctly low. This is. indicated by 
the prevailing weaknesses in class management, and by the very 
general lack of skill in the technic of instruction, which will be 
discussed later. Both from testimony and from ob^rvution it is 
evident that effective supervision of instruction and intelligent guid-r 
ance in the study of pedagogical problems have mot been in o|)era- 
tion in these high schools. Both of, those fqatui'es of administration 
ni'c easential to the production of good individual and team work 
in teaching. '' . ^ 

Concerning the fourth factor it was observed that all or nearly, 
all. of the ^ ufee cltor, and fairly* occuimte^English,^ 
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grammatical errors; tlie cases were not wanting in which such col- 
loquialisms as the use of like for as and different than for different f 
from were observed. Such errors, of course, should be avoided. 
There is really no excuse for' using any^ but the best of English in * 
the classroom, for teachers, above njl persons, should set the example 
for the children. Also ns to unity in grouping and subordinating 
ideas to the main thought, the presentation by many of the teachers 
left much to be desired, and could have been greatly improved by 
(’areful planning of the lessons before giving them. 

As to the fifth factor, high-school teachci*s in general are far less 
scrupulous and careful than they should be, and the Memphis higl^ 
school te-a(‘hers appear to be below the average in this matter. 
Pupils will prepare their work with thoroughne.ss, will perfect their 
knowledge, and will think methodically if the teachers invariably 
accept} nothing less than this; but they will not do so unless the 
teachers habitually insist on it. They will follow the line of least 
resistance, and be content with caieless and thoughtless work if - 
they are allowed to get by with it. On the other hand, cases were 
noted here and there of teachers who were oversea lous in the matter 
of insistence on accuracy, of detail, ,even to the extent of nagging 
the pupils.' The wise way, of course, lies l>etween these two extremes. 
We do not mean to be -understood that tlie teachers are genera !ly 
without higli ideals of scholarly work; for practically all of them 
showed in their replies to our questionnaire that they have them 
in a marked degi*ee. The trouble is that tliey do not insist as con- . 
stantly as they should that their pupils live up to these ideals. ^Tt 
is easy to do this kiriflly and without nagging; and the pupils gen- 
erally like best and respect most those teachera who always hold 
them up to the best that is in them. 

' lU. 'raCHNIC. 

1. SelecM/m and organization of subject matter » — Definiteness of 
aim; adaptation to pupils’ interests, qeeds, and capacities; sequence; 
correlation; selective emphasis; \ise of problematic situations. * 

2. SkUl and ijudgment in questioning- — Speed; consccutivcness; 
conciseness; stimulating 'quality; clearness of distinction between 
memory and drill stimuli and thought Stimuli ; treatment of an- 
swers; avoidance of common faulty typ^ oK questioning, 

a. Family in Illustration* byxi^J^ples and analogy; 

^ inductive approach; use of visual aids; proportib|k 4 j^uestioni to 

^ telling; establi^ing, connections with life situations; clearness of 

deductionsj judicial treatirijeht of evidence; definiteness and con* 
clusiven ^ pt lesson oa a u^t 6f instruction; balance end tljorough- , 
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4 :. Mofivafion, — Use of pupils’ experience in inducing study, 
thought, practice, controlling ideals in school life, and enthusiasm 
for the work in hand. 

5. Economy . — Avoidance of wast5 in time and effort; exclu^on 
of irrelevant materials and processes; success in keeping all pupils 
actively employed on the lesson throughout the period. 

6, Assignment . — Setting up the main lesson prohlcnis; making 

the significant stand out; indic4iting best methods of study; mak- 
ing requirements definite and positive. ^ 

A case of unusual merit in the first-named factor of the technic 
of instruction was found in one of ^e^cldsses in English. The 
teacher had clictntei!^ the pupils an outline of the points of ex- 
cellence in the short story. The pupils kept this in their note- 
books for constant reference in connection with certain short stories 
that had been selected for study. After reading each story os a 
whole, the pupils were to analyze it with Reference to these points of 
excellence and prepare individual* reports in which they gave their 
judgment as’ to the degree and manner in which the story assigned 
measured up to the standards set forth In the outline. It will be ' 
seen that this device meets the requiremens of good technic in every 
tletail, A number of pupils who were questioned all testified that 
this way of working interested them and that as a result of using 
it they had become interested in reading good stories and had learned 
how to judge and appreciate them. It was learned that the English 
teachers had discussed this outline and method in their division 
meetings and that several of them w^erc using it.'^ It would have 
Jbeen just^ effective and far more econouiical of time and effort if 
the outline instead of being dictated had been mimeographed or 
printed and distributed to the pupils. (See factor 5.) 

Other notable examples of good organization and definiteness of 
aim (factor 1) resulting in strong motivation (factor 4) were ob- 
served in t^ classes in expression. In one of thefee a group of the 
phpils wer^ engaged in rendering selections from a ^hdard play, * 
each pupil taking a part. The reading of the parts by. the pupils 
was done with remarkable feeling and spirit and with excellent vocal 
interpretation. ' In stage parlance, they got it across ” to their class- 
mates who constituted the audience, holding attention and interest 
throughout, Thp teacher kept herself in the backgrouiid, but di- 
rected and controlled the work with consummate skill, There was a 
definite aim-^-the proper' interpretation of the play. The "teacher 
knew exactly what she wanted the^ pupils to learn and dOi Questions . ■ 
and explanations were fitted ; to the purpose and circiimstances.^^ ; 
Tilings ,went forwa^'in oi^erly sequence and there was neither- lack“ r 
of interest The pupils showed ^jraimng^ - 
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The influence of the work in the expression classes extends through- 
out the school. In the English claiesef^, for exarnple, the observer 
f(huid it easy to pick out pupils >vho hud pursued the course in ex- 
pression by 'tlie superior manner ih which they delivered their rei)orts 
and oral composition 3 . 

This was verified in a number of cases by interrogating the pupils. 
Pupils who were (picstioned invariably showed enthusiasm for the 
work in expre^-sion and asserted that they worked hard at it. They 
must have worked hard ami attentively; else they could not liave 
(lone so well. 

This leads one directly to raise the, (juestioii as to why expres'- 
sion ”an^ ‘‘ public speaking” should constitute distinct couisos apart 
from the classes in English. 

Why slioiild not e.xpression and public sp(mking 1h* prominent, 
ev eft dominant, features of the work in (»very .year of the study of 
Eng^lish composition and English literature: and why should not 
the instruction in this line be as e Hi dent in every English class Us ii^‘ 
the classes in exjire.ssion and in public speaking? Plays of Shake- 
«po^e were being read by parts in English classes. The |jbrj;ose 
here should have ln‘en e.xaclly the same as in the.clas.ses in exp'es-’ 
hion and in public speaking. The.se are intelligent nndei*stanaing 
and interpretatiem, tlio accjuisition of tastes mnd appreciations for 
the in aster pieces of literature through [larticipation in their inter- 
pi'etatioh, and the formation of habits of leading the world’s best 
literary productions for the wisdom, the beauty, and the ideals that " 
thev set forth. In these clas.ses. however, the mattei* ot interpreta- 
tion received no attention, so far as tl^o observeu* was able to notice. 

In a few^ of the English classes, as we havenioted, good types of 
work were being done, tlie best of it consisting of topical recitations 
and oral compositions; but in none of them had the instruction and 
ejass management reached the efficiency and inspirational power tliat 
was shown in the special classes in expression. Thi.s certainly^ ought 
not to be so. The standards for interpretation of literature in the 
literature classes should be as high as arc those in the expression 
dassos, and the teaclier should l>e, just as competent to get results in 
this line. If theVe'is any reason at all for separate coui-ses in ex-, 
pression and pMilic speaking, it .should be lo give the finishing 
touches to pupils who wish to si^cializte in. dramatics, pageants, 
public speaking, debates, and parliamentary piucedure; but all of 
these things should find a prominent place in the English instruc-s 
tion and shoiftld be as efficiently taught to all phpils ae to th<)^ of 
^Bpeciol fclasscs^at least, up. to the point of discriminating and 
etitical appreciation bf ^od. perferiHance in th^ Jiines*-#n4 up to 
poiht of intellig^t ^pjoyin^t an tbe^il^nt realling o£ 
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literary masterpieces. Thei'e woiild be much gain and very little 
loss, if any, were the vivisection of prescribed “English classics’’ 
largely ^replaced by such work. ' 

^ We are not siiyiug these things to magnify the mei’its of certain 
teachers to the dispuragenient of others, for all are sincere and de- 
^•otc(l to their work, but to make prominent a needed refqrni in the 
school. Wlien there is such a dilfcrence in the nietliods and Results 
of doing filings tliat are or oUglit to be done for similar p\n’poses, 
th is difference should be made the subject of stiid^, and super- 
visory niacliinery sliould lx* set in motion that will bring abjoiit better 
residts. To tliis end the contrast has been set up, but itmiust not 
he inferied that the coiidition called in question is peculiai' to Mein- 
phis:- It prevails to a lameiitahle extent in veiy* many of our best ' 
liigh schools, and when 'the pnldie once awakes to a sense of how 
ha<l it is the public will rise up and do something. It would l)e much 
belter for the scliool people to improve the 'teaching throtigli com- 
petent departiuental stipervision befoie this happens, for when the 
public strikes it does not abvays strike wdtli discrimination./ 

The evidences of a Ivigh degree of skill in the. technic of instruc- 
tion, such as we have just mentioned, are exceptional in the Memphis 
high schools. " 

* In moie than fotir-fifths of tlie class work that was observed there 
was little that measured up adequately to the standarcl enumerated 
under tlie six factors of technical excellence outlined above. Spe- 
cifically, there was much lacking as to definiteness of ,ainy logical 
setpicnee, and the use of problematic situations in neaiH^all the work 
observed. 'There were many exaiiiples of faulty questioning and 
very/ few examples of. really skillf\il q\uistioning. As to organiza- 
tion, the prevailing type of procedure was to follow the textbook 
topics siTiatim, with little or no rearrangement or selective emphasis. 
There w'as very little use of visual aids. Maps were very few and 
very seldom used. Pictures appeared rarely, and lantern slides never 
appeared, though inquiry developed that pictures arc occasionally 
used by several teachers. There are five projection lanterns in the 
C'tntml High School, but inquiries among teachers tmd pupils as to 
their use indicated that they are infrequently or never emplOj^ed in 
most of the classes when they w^o\ild be of very obvious utility. This 
is in striking contrast with two of the high schools in another city, 
,^not ^uite so large as Memphis, where tlio observer saw lantei*n slides, 
pictures, maps, and other visual demonstraiions.and aids tp instnic- 
tion in use in many of the classes during a two days’ visit, and where : ; 
a*high degree of technical skill was shown in the work of nearly uil 
the teachers. 

. • • r-U. 
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EXCERPTS FROM FIELD NOTES. 

In or(Jer that the reader may know on what kind of evidence the 
observer has based his judgments, some excerpts are here given from 
among a mass of field notes taken during his visits in the classrooms. 

In the original notes the happenings were taken down just as they 
cdme. Here they have been separated under the headings good and 
bad. Material that would identify individxials has been suppressed, 
so far as this was practicable: 

1. A mathematics class. — Good: This teaclier is Torcefel, ||imulntlng, ‘ami 

careful. Pupils all good natured. Seoni to enjoy the work, ^d are remurk- 
nbly well poised. Teacher spe<*<ls \»p the pupils and holds attention. Biul: 
Talks too much. Changes questions^ making several starts before getting the 
que.stlon out In a form that Is clear .and suits. Questions are a sliower of 
^ords, whereat few crisp words would be sufficient. Exactitude In answers 
not invurlably^oqulrcd. Pupils not calUnl upon to criticize foltlty answers. 
Makes pupils do over again what they liave already done correctly. Internipis 
and badgers them unnecessarily, but they accept it good iinturedly and do not 
lose their wlta or tempers. , 

2. A foreiffTi-UinffuaffC class. — Good : Careful pronuncl^ftloq. . Ready responses. 
Excellent Interest and good will. Pupils evidently enjoy the recftatlon 
work and seem to have made good preparation. Bad: Teacher corrects^ 
the puplLs’ mistakes in the blackboard work, Instead of having them pointed out 
by pupils ami corrected by those who make them. Pupils r^sitond In volleys 
with various answers to thought questions, no single answer being dlsflnguish- 

^able. Result: Much confusion and loss of time and effort In an othevwlso 
good recitation. 

3. A social s/i/dj/.-^ood : General features of the recitation very go<)il I>e- 
. velopment of topics by questions wa.s clear and logical, though there was con- 
siderable lack of smoothness and consecutlveness in the movement of the lesson. 
Teacher asks many good thought questions and pupils think well. They enjoy 
thinking and there are many different points of view. This makesOre recitation 
iptereatlng. Opposing opinions are well weighed and questions are clearly set- 
tled as far as the pupils' knowledge admits. Teachers’ explanations clear and 
well Illustrated, especially by local and personal appllcatlou that the pupils caa 
understand. Bad: Teacher not very ffuent; more euilmi-russed than pupils by 
presence of visitor. Pupils accs{)t the visit us an interesting Incident. Teacher 
permits pupils to answer In volleys and to Interrupt one another, but this is* far 
less frequent than In the classes of most of the other teachers. This Is one of . 
the very best teachers In the corps. 

4. An English cio##.— Good : Nothing good that was worthy of special note. 
Bad : The^pupils w’ere given quotations from a standard drama. No attempt 
was made at interpreting these. No questions by teacher as to why they were 
selected. No. questions asked as to tfie numerous problems of the play ; hence no 
thinking was manifest. No questions asked by pupils. Teaclier asks only 
questions such as, “ Wb(^ said this? *’ “ This was sald%by whom? ” “ When? ” 
etc. Pupils might have got something from reading the play. Probably did, for 
‘they did not seem bored, but tliey certainly were getting notliliig from this 

at this time. ^ 9 

5. clasf Good : This teacher's voice Is pitched too hlgli, but she 

ge^ and kteeps qMerv The interest 1$ gpqd,/^ Bad; Bu|j 4b® teacher 

lo^at ot^ tho Other^ does dot thluk oiU Uos 
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qiK^tlons before uttering th^iii; so she repeats with tiresome verbiage, I. e,, 

** AVhnt do you mean by swashbucklers?" "What do you mean by that een- 
tence?" 

0. An Rnglkh class. — Good : Excellent pictures from New York Times’ Sun- 
day supplement Illustrating Shakespearhum, cut 0^ uml mounted on card- 
board, were posted on walls with stickers (push plus arc better). Pupils read- 
ing a play by part. Attention and interest good. Bad : The reading by most of 
the pupils was ju.st fair. Seine of It was very, very poor; but no questions 
wore asked by pupils or teacher, and no coiiiinents were naude. Goo<l reading 
was passed without cominendiulon and bad reading wltliout any attempt to* 
make the pupils do better (pie.'^tlons siiould have been asked and suggestions 
made by pui)lls and teacher until tlie ixair loader ha^ caught tjlie Interpretation 
and spirit of the fti>ecch, and shuuld then have l)oen Incited to try again aiuV 
B<'e if he could do hotter. This was done by the observer In one class, and tbe 
iipprovement In tbo pupirs secoml reading, afterdie bud caught the real .mean- 
ing of the passage, was so marked aS to provoke enthusiasm on the part of the 
remalmier of the class. ' ^ 

' 7. In another class la English^ doing the same lesson under another teacher, 
there occurretl notjilng but tills same procedure, some good, ^nt mostly bad or 
IndltTerent reading, without comment, quest ion,*’or suggestion. This teacher bus 
the habit of starting a question threi> or four times before she gets It out In a 
foi'in that Is satisfactory to her. 

8. A supervised study period -in wmt/ir/anG'c#.— Good : Teacher^s voice, pres- 
ence, and manner pleasing, Si>eech elHclent. Pupils ask questfons freely. 
Their questions are direct and thoughtful. A list of problems was assigned 
chlch tbe pupils were all working. Teacher cleared up dlfllculUes when , 
tied by the pupils. She Worked economically by requiring attention from 
all \^n an explanation was asketl by one which she thought all ought to 
liei/r. Her explanations were clear, direct, and concise. She classifies cases 
.directs attention to results obtained by similar methods 4n cases of the 
eam^la.ss. This Is an Important factor of good method, e.spedally In review 
work, as this was. This was an example. of very^ood supenMaetl study 
Svork. ‘However, she npiiearetl to be helping the pupils bx) much. It 

seemed tolthe observer that she inlglil have got them to do more for th^nselvea 
by asking them questions that would make them think their own way\>ut of 
their’ (lifticultles. Good: Pupils wlio .were questioned said the teacher h^ade 
them work hard, but they liked the study. Their answers fb the observer*s 
questions Indicated that they had a very good knowledge In general of tm 
wm*k. . ^ \ 

y. .4. laboratory class in Good : A fair proportion of the pupils 

were experimenting with good Interest, attention, and Some tended 

to be Idle and somewhat Indifferent; a few show^ed Intens'e interest and very 
thorough knowledge of the subject. They wanted to come back next year and 
take a post-graduate advanced course. Bad: Tha class was too large for one 
teacher to handle well wlt^ut nn assistant, f^tudeot assistance ;has been 
tried, but here as .elsewhere It Is practically a failure. There was too much 
talking, noise, and confusion. " 

. 10. A tenth-grade lAitin class.-- A review of forms was going on. As a guide* 
to organization a printed tabulation of bU the forms of the parts of spcccli 
and the principle rules' of syntax was Pupils said this w^jj^i^^elpf\il 

as a means of ready reference Instead of a grammar book. ‘ It should By 
questioning the pupils the^jobserver. learned that the methods of'^stud^g 
In were stmllar to used In good scholia 
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^ a^mapa, charts, and j>ichires. The -order was fair, t>'nt at^Onies all talked at 

once— the most common fault In tlje school. This teacher was said to be one 
of the beet. 

11. A cloi$ in a social study , — Nothing that merited approval was observed 
in this class. The teacher’s manner waa not engaging. She seemed to be 
worried because the class was not getting over the ground faster and more 
smoothly^ There was no evidence In her teaching that she had an adequate 
Idea of the significance of the subject In the- education of a^cltlzen. 

Her questions In. tbh main were not consecutive, and had little relation to 
one another. There was an outline on the board, but this was purely factuhl 
and was being followed In a desultory way.. The questions were all to elicit 
facts, and there was no selective emphasis. No relations among facts or events 
were sought out. The questions were very fnulty. They were mostly long ques- 
tions, ending with the word what. Pupils If a* all bright could* gather froin the 
question Itself Just what was w*anted In r.iiswer. The answers required were 
mostly single words or short pbrns'.s. There wus no opportunity for the pupils 
to present evidence, draw Inferemes, or in fact do any thinking. They had to 
give the answer the teacher waptec to get.. In one case certain pupils wished to 
argue as to some facts which they tfiouglit from the text were contrary to what 
the teacher wanted them to say: bit instead of letting them find out thq truth 
through thinking and reference, sht promptly and om-ctimlly suppressed them, 
"^.gobd opportunity for training was thus thnmn away. The teacher aiipeared 
• to think there were so many facts to review imd so little time to do It In that 
there was no place for thinking. 

This was typical of occurrences in nmny*other of the classrooms where, the 
aH-lmportant Idea was crainniliig ui> for the final examinations. Another tyfie 
of question used .by thi^ teacher, and often observed In the case of others was 
a long stateipent followed by “Is It not?” or “Did they not?” The pupils of 
conrac were expected to look Intelligent and answer, “Yes, ma’am.” 

• • % 

TYPE QUESTIONS ANJ) ANSWERS. 

Here are some of the questions verbatim*: 

Teacher, The chancellor of the F^vcriequor was the same as what? 

.4 pupa. The Irvusurer. ■ 

Teacher. And the treasurer does what? 

Pupil. Takes c^re ol the money. 

T^her, Yes; he takes care of the mouej*; mid these ministers made up w*ha|; 
body? 

PgpR. 'Curia Regis. 

Teacher. Yes; Curia Re^, and what was the Curia Regis? 

* PupH Ring’s court. . 

*Yes; It was a council of the king's court, and a king’s court 41d 
what? • ' ^ 

Pupil. Tried cases. ' ^ 

Tetich^. Cases that concern whom? 

Pifpll^Kings. 

^eacheTy Yes; toigsj did this Chria Regis meet? Where did they 

, Jlold tbelrtoeetlngs? ^ ^ 

of dglit^r 1110^-year dids ou^hi td; mnke as ^.showing 
a«(j quest^op,mg^:wi& gO joni^ilfes |>reTO)\is study 
tenth dld^'and^iiJi^ ^944 pSQbabJy leujm liftlo. 

No cominfint'oii iMLnccesBary'^erftitnotfoi 
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the fact thar^jpeftons who go through the motions of teaching in this 
way pass for experts in so many of our schook of good repute. Mo^ 
teachers who have fallen into the habit of using such ineffective and 
faulty types of questioning do not realize that their work is so bad; 
and if confronted with stenographic repoits of their recitation,' would 
scarcely believe that these reports were exact reproductions of wliat 
happened in their own classes. More or lesa of this sort of teaching 
is found in aU cities, but in tlie Memphis High School it is much 
more prevalent than in other large high schools known to the ob- 
sorver* ' ■ 

TYPES OF FAULTY. TECHNIQUE.. 

The following types of faulty technique are very common in the 
st'hool and api)ear frequently in the obseAer’s field notes. Not more 
than two or three of the teachers are entirely free from them : 

1. The Inverted question ending In wliat, where, whom, etc., 1. e., **Tliat was ^ 

the beginning of what?” ’We liave this condlUon where?” - , * 

2. The statement followed by Isn’t it?" “Didn’t* he?" “Wasn’t that so?" 
an<i the like, to which the fniplls (*an only answer “ 

3. The question that can be answered by giving a name or other single word. ^ 
For example, Teacher: “Then we found the Persians moving. on to what next 
line of defense?" A pupil: “The pu^^s of Thermopylae. They tried to stop 
them.” “Teacher: “Who did?" Pupil: “The Spartans." Xqacher; “Led 
by whom?" A pupil: “Leonidas." Mirny questions of a somewhat similar 
type can be answered with either “ yes " or “ no “ and with nothing else. With 
such questions It la evidently a raathenmticnl certaintj* that 50 per cent of * 
pupils’ answers vlH be ^rreot though they may know nothing whatever about 
tlio subject and answer only by guess. 

4. The blank-filling question, in which the teacher makes the entire state- 
ment, excepting a word or two, such .as the name of^a person, place, or action, 
for which she makes a pause at t^ie proper place. All the pupils have to do 
here Is to supply a missing word npw nnd then. Very coimuoMly the right word . 

’ Is not given by the pupils nnd the teacher supplies It l^erself and then continues 
In the same way. ■ ■ 

6. The false start, in which the teacher changes tlie fonn of the question ^ 
either before or after she finishes It. In the c'ase of one teacher (of English, by 
the way), the observer noted that she started a question four times before she L 
got It out in the form In which she .wanted It. This fault Is very common In ' 
the corps, but two false starts are mor« qpmmon than thre^ 

0. Tt€peatin0 ofistoer* dfler the pgpda.— This Is supposed to be done In order 
to make the anaw*er ehaphatlc so the pupils will all remember It. It dt>es not 
have this effect It- releasa^the one reciting from the responsibility of making 
the matter dear* to his clas^ates and ^nnlts the class to lapse Into reverie. 
Answers ate often reii^ated by ' teachers because the pupils do not . speak 
loudly and distinctly enough to makf themselves heard. This Is bad^ It 
causes the pupils .to form wjpong habits and U obviously cuts d6wn the efficiency ; 1 
of th^ recitation* 50 ;|^r cent. . Often the tocher says yes ’; and th^i'glv^^ 
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teacher of public epeaklDg, whose work and influence in ma^ of Its phases are 
excellent It was noted down as a cross-section of a l(>®nute portion of a 
lesson in which the teacher was doing practically all the work and the pupils 
liitle or nothing: Teacher: ** Pretty apt to be what?’* A pupil: “Friction.” 
Teacher : ” Pretty apt to be friction.^’ 

7. The hesitation question or stateinenW in which the teacher pauses at 
short intervals to^ think up the next sectlonvof the s^tence instead of having 
it all thought out before beginning to utter it. The pauses are fllled in by 
“ah,” “eh,” or ^er.” For example (again from an English teacher), “He 
speaks of — a-a-a-ah — he was fearful of disturbing his friend’s equanimity:” 

This type of hesitating or drawling delivery is characteristic of some teachers, 
and many who do not use It themselves permit it commonly In their pupils, 

^ who easily fall into the habit unconsciously from Imitation of some teadier. 

Nearly all persons do It occasionally, but when it occurs frequently or habitu- 
ally it becomes inexpressibly boresome. 

S/ Allotcing several pupils to answer a thought question all at the satne 
tim«, instead of requirihg each to take his fiim. — These “ volley answers ” are 
productive of nothing but waste and confusion. In answering memory ques- 
tions, where there Is only one good form of answer which should be tixed in 
memory, the pupils should be trained to give tfie answers in concert and 
keep exactly together. This gives every pupil a chance for attentive repetition, 
which is the necessary condition for memorizing. If there are 20 pupils io 
the class as in redtlng a Latin paradigm, or a memocy selection in English, 
or a principle In science, or a rule in mathematics, 25 times as much can be 
accomplished by this method as by having the pupils recite singly, and, there- 
fore, if the teacher watches for the laggards and prevents them from shirking, 
it Is 25 times as efficient for drill work. Teachers should carefully distinguish 
in their lesson plans between memory and dhblt work on the one band, 
which requires drill and repetition, and thought work on the other hand, 
which requires a short time for reflection between the question and answer, ^ 

and they should conduct the work accordingly. 

9. CJalling too frequently on a few willing and well-prepared pupils, and 
ignoring a majority who are ill prepared. This fault is very common und 
confirms these pupils in habits of laziness and Inattention. ^ 

10. Leaving doorq^ and windows open eo as to admit dlstiitblng noises from 
the halls or outside the building. Much disturbance was noted from this cause. 

T Some of this could not have been avoi<led, but much of It might have beer^ 

11. Allowing half a class to be idle while the other half Is putting work on 

- the blackboard. 

12. Devoting one’s self to a single pupil who may be having a difficulty and 
4 becoming temporarily unconscious of the existence of all the others, part of 

w^hoin immediately become idle and another part mischievous. This fault is 
: most commou in mathematics and foreign-language classes when the greater 

j. part of all the pupils are at bfackboard. When difficulties are Aicountered « 

by orvB PdP^l are likely to be of Interest to pTi, then the attention qf all 
Bbohld be directed to these while they are ^ng explained. If the time fa to 
be devoted to But)ervi8ed study 'all the puplli, nr nearly all, should be working 



- - At their seats. 

^ FACILlTf EXPOSITION. 

' .The qfe^ri^d |vi(j(6nces of excellelflce in factor 3 of technic, 
fEcibty^V exposition- iwry in tW Work wit- 
nessed. -^The teachers « dq npt m^^re uj^ well to 

thu standard. , As* Opifiioa:of the observer, ^QBld 
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average distinctly below the high-school teachers of a dozen or more 
large cities where thej thserver has made careful observations. This 
is true in consider^e measure also of factor 6, economy. As to 
factor 4, motivation, few special procedures or devices for this pi;r* 
pose were noted in class work; but many of the teachers in the 
<|uestionnaire mentioned above toH of excellent devices which they 
lire accustomed to use and which would undoubtedly arouse strong 
interest and call out initiative. It is a matter of regret that space 
is not available in which to describe these. They make intensely 
interesting reading and would constitute a useful part of the report. 

We must be content, however, with saying that the behavior of the 
pupils and their attitude toward the work in practically every 
depaitment of the school indicates that they are muCl^nterested . • 
in their studies, are anxious to contribute ideas to the recitation 
•work, and show abundant evidences of individual initiative. They 
w^elcome opportunities to think, though too many of the teachers 
do not give them such opportunities as frequently as they should. 

With regarH to the interest and enthusiasnyj^t the pupils show 
for their studies, this school ranks among fe^ery best th^ .the 
observer has visited. Hence in spite of ihe lack which has l»en 
noted of skill in the mechanics of class management and instruc- 
tion, the teachers must be regarded as highly successful in arousing 
and holding the interest in their subjects and tlie enthusiasm for 
work that a very large proportion of the pupils so evidently possess. 

A great part of this must be due to the excellent spirit of genuine 
friendliness and helpfulness that the teachers show in-their relations 
with the pupils in* the classroom and outside the classroom. Noth- * 
ing finer than this relation exists anywhere, and it can not be too ‘ . 

highly commended. It must go far to make up for many of the 
defects that have been noted. 

As to item 6 of teclmic, the teachers make a rather poo^ showing, 
but m this they are no worse than 90 per cent of teachers every- 
where, if that softens the criticism any. The importance of a care^ 

^ f ul and helpful assignment of the next lesson is very little recognized . 
among teachers generally, and it is very hard to make thein realize . - 
how important this feature is, or to pay proper attention to it « J 
Nothing but the most careful, patient, and insistent supervision wiU 
improve this factor of-the teacher’s work. There, is no question, ■ Z 
however, but that it should be improved. • * " 

' IV. PUPIL aaSPONBBS. 

1, fuMtioning of habits and — Habitual, promptniM* 

and good forpi in all school work. .Skill hrts taught by .the 
school, aa reading, writing,, drawing,. cUculation^ 
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2rCoi4imand of subject matter . — Ability to recall and use knowl- 
edge; good lesson preparation ; ability to interpret facts, phenomena, 
literature. 

3. Thinking ability . — Recall of significant facts ai\d ideas; -selec- 
tion of those relevant to a conclusion'; getting and testing hypotheses; 
establishing conclusions, inductively and deductively; getting and 
using concepts of methodical procedure in thought and action. 

4. Expression. — Clearness, grammatical correctness, precision and ^ 
conciseness in use of English; good vocalieation and bodily attitudes. 

5; Tastes and appreciations . — Intelligent enjoyment ^of literature, 
art, and science as exemplified by choice productions. 

fi. Impelling ideals., EJyidences in conduct of the func- 

tioning of ideals of industry, thoroughness, integrity, fairness; -spirit 
of inquiry and endeavor; tendencies toward originahty and self- 
direction; evidences of the will to serve, 

'A considerable amount with reference to the quality of the teacli- 
ing may be inferred from the quality of the work done by the pupils 
and the amoimt of training they show in Jheir responses. Some ex- 
' pertsin education would make this tlic only criterion of excellence in ^ 
the teachei's’ work, and would ineasui'e it not at all by obAu-vation and 
opinion, but by means of objective and standardized tests in the school 
subjects. » 

The idea is perfectly sound, but at present it fails practic^ly at two 
Important pointe. First, as to high-school work, the few tests that 
havftb^n proposed artf^as yet far from satisfactory and it will be 
some time bifore thofoughly satisfactory objective tests have been 
developed in any considerable portion of the high-school subjects. 
Second, any method; whatever of measuring the work of a teacher 
by what his pupils do,* whether the latter be measured by objecthe ' 
tests or subjective estimates, assumes that what the pupils do is the 
result of the teachers’ work and that only. It ordinarily takes no 
account of the pupils’ native ability, of their native and spontaneous 
interest, of their previous training, and of the training they have 
been getting during the same time under other teachers, or through 
outside reading, or through contact with a stimulating home environ- 
ment These other influences may bo fully as effective, either for 
or against a good score for the pupils in any quality or with any 
metKod of evaluation, as the instruction given them by tiie-tencher 
• under consideration. Hence those who woijld depend only on “ meas- 
uring the teacher by the results of her work ” arc^f^iously in error. 

* This fact, that the teacher in the classroom iff not wholly account-* 
able iot all th&t the pupils do or do not do in the classrooln timst be 
tbome white we are discussing thi^ factor in evaluaiing the 

#eache^^8 Weirk Nevertheless, v^ry rikudb of the pupijs dp and 
they behave in classroom is direcj tbe mettiods 
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of the particular teacher \inder whose control they are at the time 
of observation ; and considerable weight should be attached to their 
behavior in the classroom as a measure of the quality qf instruction.y 
As to factors 1 and 4, under pupils responses, the pupils of the Mem- 
phis Central High School do not, in the opinion of the observer, aver- 
age conspicuously high ; but they do rank much above the average of 
the scliools that he has visited. A large proportion, though not by any 
means all,>aro habitually prompt in the various acts required; they 
carry themselves well, maintain good if not perfect bodily attitudes, 
are generally courteous and respectful, and very generally make 
themselves heard in recitations. Their answers to questions and 
their topical recitations are made in better English than the average 
of city high-school pupils, and very much better than the average 
of rural high-school pupils. Yet in this there is vast room for im- 
])i-ovenient in the great majority of them,, It was not noted that the 
teachers, generally took notice of faulty positSrns or faulty English 
when used by the. pupils, and insisted on the correction of these 
fault?, as obviously they ought to do. A few of them did, but by 
far the greater portion did not. As to the special skills taught by 
the school the pupils made (i good showing, and seemed to average 
well up in comparison with those of other schools known to the 
observer. These pupils seemed to rank with the average or above 
in command of subject matter, though here in many classes it was 
difficmlt to guess how much they knew, because the methods of ques- 
tiftning by the teache|te were so poor. . 

As to factor 3, thinking ability, excepting in the cases already , 
iiotod, where the tciichers’ methods were unusually good or where 
the method of topical recitations was employed (this method was 
verv well carried out wherever it was used), i^must be said that the*' 
pupilsyhad verj’, very little opportunity to show what they could do 
in the way of good thinking; so the observer had little chance to 
make a general estimate. Hence, in order to find out, he was forced 
to question the pupils himself in a number of classes in order to 
get a random sampling of the product. Wherever this was don*e the 
responses of the pupils were remarkably good. They showed that 
.they were eagw to think and express their thoughts if only they were 
given a chance, and they did think well and |ceenly. . The eagerness 
with which they responded to questions and suggestions, intended to 
help them think their way through to a complete imderstanding of 
the matter under discussion, w^ most interesting. It suggests , that 
in the Central High School there, are sources of thinking ability and * 
leadership for. the solution of the fitture pmblenm of a ‘‘grea^^^^ 
Memphis ”, that are 'not t^ipg^ged andi deyelo^, and it,^ 
nothing less diSn .traigi(»h . .-If t^P^0^op;Could^;^t'Wl^<^^Qne•v^lhdJ^ 
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Give these splendid pupils more chances to think ’and do not bother 
so much about making them memorize unrelated facts, and cram- 
ming them for final examination.’’ 

The principal weakness in the teaching in this fine lies in the 
fact that the inductive approach is so little used in the teaching of 
general principles. In almost every subject and in science especially 
there is material for inductive reasoning, that is arriving at general 
principles through the prior consideration of particular facts, events, 
or/cases. Every generdl principle should be approached in this way, 
enough particular cpnqrete cases being considered and, discussed so 
that the pupils can infer and formulate the general principle for 
themselves. Even mathematics, which is almost invariably taught 
deductively, the abstract principle being memorized first, and par- 
ticular solutions being dieveloped by icasonirtg deductively from 
them, is best taught inductively. Yet throughout the work iu this, 
in' foreign languages, and even in science, memory work was ihe 
rule and rea.soning the exception, so far as was observed. 

Concerning factor 5, the opportunities for observation were too 

« ed to admit of very satisfactory judgments; but the impression 
^ined that the pupils are getting many very excellent oppor- 
tunities for tlie development of taste for literature in the English 
department, but not as much as they should get because of the poor 
work already mentioned in interpretation. In the expression classes 
they are getting it in an ideal way. In the art classes, they are get- * 
ting most excellent opportunities for the development of taste for 
beauty of line, form, color, and composition; but this department, 
through doing such excellent work is reaching far too few pupils. 

In science some tastes and appreciations are evident; but too few y 
pupils are taking science work, and too few of these are being given' 
oppoiiunities of acquiring a taste for the best things in scientific 
experiments and scientific literature. 

As to factor 6, the development of ideals, the observer arrivetl at ^ 
tho^conviction that the school is conspicuously successful. If there 
is a body of hjgh school pupils with a finer school spirit and finer 
ideals than are evident in the Central High School of Memphis, he 
has' never seen it. That in so large a body of pupils a few may be 
found, whose physical, intellectual, and moral ideals ns expressed 
in their conduct are not what they should be js very probable. Yet 
such pupils, must be very few and have very little influence on the 
whole body, (See also Chapter VI.) 




Vv COOPEBATION. 


^ wpenors,— Cordial j^ppnses to directions; will- 

4. to accept criiioism pr suggestiolt and profit by it. 

^ A — Working witfr eo1le|i|fbes for ‘comnaon 

, ends; sustaining cordial nsocitid jt^f&tions with thfein, 
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3. With <»mmmxty leaders.— kctW\ty in community betterment ; 
participation in patriotic and charitable movements, church, clubs, 
etc. 

4. With pupife.— Leadership and direction of approved student 
activities. 

5. educational associations . — Reading circle and other profes- 
sional s^dy; promoting and cooperating in teachers’ improvement 
organizations and movements; reading an4 supporting professional 
periodicals. 

The members of the survey commission have had occasions in 
plenty to form a high opinion of the willingness and ability. of the 
Memphis high-school teachei's and principals to cooperate. They have 
cooperated with us most cordially and delightfully in every possible 
way ; and have sincerely tried^o help us, in making our work of value 
to" them and to the schools. We were obliged to put some burdens on 
thepi at the most trying time of the year; yet almost, without excep- 
tion they did all that we asked in a spirit of the utmost courtesy and 
hospitality! The work of those who have to look for faulty as well 
as for meritorious features is not intrinsically pleasant, no matter 
how interesting it may be ; but these teachei's and their pupils made us 
feel so welcome and so much at home with them that our field work 
was a delightful task. With such experiences in mindTt is impos- 
sible for us to make any other inference than that the spirit of co- 
operation between the teachers and their superiors, and among the 
teachers themselves, comes very near to being all that could be wished 
for. There were observed some points of*dctail where administra- 
tive relations were not working out with perfect smoothness, but these 
cases were gill capable of satisfactory adjustment so far as we could 
judge. We found most of the teachers not only willing, but anxious 
to receive any criticisms or suggestions that might in any way help 
them to improve their work. This was true of the principals also. 

Testimony of value as to cooperation was found in the teachers’ 
answers to our questionnaire. These told of numerous and varied 
community activities in which they had cooperated and led their 
pupils in cooperating. 

As to factors 4 and 5 we have the impression that there is good co- 
operation in what is being done; but that in .general both the student 
extracurricular activities and tKe teachers’ professional activities are' 

>not developed to the extent of maximum efficiency and advantage. 

We believe that both these features of school work might be made 
both more extensive and more intensive with general advantage to 
the high achools ; and we ; therefore recommend that both student orr ; " 

ganizations and teachers’ pixifessioiutl organizations be special'^ 
corimderatioa and study witlr refopence to pbssibiUties of/lurthe^^^ 
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• VI. BOOM CONDITIONS. 

1. Attra€tivene88.-'\Ti\si\c displays of school work; making room 
homelike; keeping things neatly arranged; use of pictures; plants, 
window draperies, etc. 

2. Order^ ^Adaptation of furniture and Wsual aids to, 

the school work ; system. 

3. ('ontrollahU hygienic Attention to heating, ventila- . 

tion, adjusfinent of window shades, cleanliness and hygiene of pu- 
pils, habits, postui^, etbc. 

With regard to attention to room conditions the teachers generally 
are about as good as the average elsewhere ; but the average teachei 
gives too little attention to these mattei's. Teachers who do pay 
careful attention to th^ details usually stand out as exceptionally 
good teachers in other ways as well as in this one. In the Central 
High School the teachers who do not have a so-called home room, 
but have to hold their various recitations in different rooms* arc at 
serious disadvantage witli^ respect to factors 1 and 2. This is [>er- 
fectly obvious and needs no further comment, excjipting that some- 
thing might be done through cooperation of those teaclicrs and 
pupils who use these rooms. ) 

As to factor 3, teacliers generally are great sinners with regard to 
neglecting the proper adjustment of window shades. So far as 90 
per cent of all teachers are concerned there might as well be no such 
‘ things as a windoyit sliade, for they simply pay no attention wliat- 
ever to these es.sential aids to school hygiene. The Mem plus high- 
schoof teachers are no better tlian others on this point; but they have 
an excuse in that most of the shades are in such a dilapidated condi- 
tion as to be absolutely useless. 

It is recommended that the subject of better room conditions as 
outlined above be given special systematic study and supervision 
until marked and permanent improvement has been accomplished 
in all those rooms where conditions are not conspicuously good. The 
silent and subconscious ^education in taste and refinement that results 
fi*om dioinelike, orderly, and elegantly kept schoolrooms, artistically 
arranged and decorated is nol yet generally accorded the importance. 

school life that belongs to it The art department, Vhicli is func- 
tioning so well for the few pupils it is reaching, ought to a domi- 
naU^g^ influence in the movenaent that we are urging, 

tHE TEACHERS* QUESTIONNAIRES ^ 

Iiw>rdet get their own tistiinony wme idea of the t^hers’ 
^^nceptim^Oif the edi|6ational vjdijes of tlheir pflibjedts, and ip what 

^eir methods to S4t^iae these yalnes, 

• ' • .''0 \ ?r V--:'' •y'; . -• ‘■.jva '5^' ' ■'* 
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the folio questionnaire was given out. It was answered by all 
but one or two of the teachers in the Central High School. 
fynuio Subject tnught 1 

ore the larger alms that \j?»n have in view in toaehlng yonr subject 
{or subjects) ? 

2. In your <laily clasM w<a-k what klmls of oi>r>ortunities do you have wi) for 
^< ausin;: your pupils to form desirnhle Imbits, or (b) to ucijuire valuable ideals, 

oi' (r) to d<'veIoQ tastes and appriclations, or id) to learn how-to tlunU and 
bow to study independently? 

3, dust wbut do you do, if anything, to connect up your classrinaa Instruction 
( 0 ) with the si>eciiic interests of the children, or (fW wiUi the needs, ucUvIties, 
etit*TpriS(»s, and welfare of Menii>his? 

The answei*s are very 'cl^r tiiul satisfactoiy luul in nu^st cases \cry 
coiniuendably specifie, sHowi>ig tliat nearly all the teachers have clear 
conceptions of the importance of forming useful habits, inculcating 
valuable ideals, developing tastes and'lippreciations, and stimulating 
independent thought through t ho. media furnished by tlie various 
.school silbjeoi^. Most of them have very intelligent views of what 
the larger aims should in teaching their subjec'ts. Their answers 
slujw tliat they are devoted to their j)U])ils and their w'ork and have 
high and exiieting professional ideals. A large majority, of them 
give direct testimony as to specific methods used; and the methods 
^mentioned are good. There is much satisfactory testiuvmy in.i'e- 
sponse to the third question. Tliese answers from the teaelicre, com- 
lu’isiug about one huncked and would 

.make an interesting booklet, worth careful reading by anyone who 
teaches in high schools or who has childi*en in high schools. If the 
board of education should order them edited and printed for distri- 
imtion among teachers and parents, the booklet would be well w’orth 
its cost. ^ . 

One further c(tinment on these answers: They indicate that many 
of the teachers do far moie to develop thinking ability than the ob- 
server was aide to find evidence of, Ther^ are Uvo possible explana- 
tions for this: First, Hie i*ecitation work observed may not have 
been a fair sample of the yeaidy product. This is very probable 
s'i>ce the examinations were so close at hand, and the teachers were 
perhaps more worried about them than usual on account of the loss 
of time due to influenza and other causes. This would have the etfe<*t 
of intensifying a tendency already too great, to have the pupils give 
back memorialed facts from the textbooks instead of placing them in 
problematic situations and inciting them to think thek^ay out. 

Second, the actual practice of the teivchcrs may not be so good as 
. their professions of f a i t|i* This aleo is v^ry probable, for it isf a cpm- 
nion trait, bf all of us decent, humans £b"^t dp ^igh ideaU.for 
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selves and then to fall far below them in our performance. Yet we 
are far better for adopting these ideals and thinking about them; 
and' our practice improi^es faster we have set up standards of 

perfection toward which we persist in striving. 

IV. THE PROBLEM OF HIGH-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

^ THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERNAL GOVERNMENT. 


There are three phases of the internal government of the high 
school for which the principal is responsible — organization, direc- 
tion, and supervision. 

(1) He is responsible for making the program of studies and or- 
ganizing these into curriculuins^ for organizing the pupils into classes 
and sections, in wliidi each group can get the kind and amount of 
instruction that are suited to its needs, for, assisting the pupils in 
working out and organizing clubs and teams for extra-curricula 
activities that are of value in education and growth, for assigning 
the teachers to departments according to their qualifications, assiga- 
ing rooms and recitation sections to them, a#d making the time 
schedule and the administration rules which show what these assign- 


ments are. 

(2) All these organized activities require-to be carried on under 
authority and direction; and in a large school, as in any birge busi- 
ness organization, n]uch of the directioiwmust be parceled out and 
•distributed among various other persons to whom the requisite au- 
thority must be^elegated.. So the principal directs the scliool organ- 
ization as a whole, and in its parts, either in pei'son or through the 
assistant principals, heads of departments, teachers; and officers of 





student organizations. 

(3) Assuming an organization perfected in its details, with an 
executive and directive personnel in which,’ under the direction of 
the general manager (in*a school, the principal), each individual 
subordinate,^ has* been chosen with reference to pecpliar and expert 
knowledge and skill in that portion of the directive and executive 
work assigned to him or her, there yet remains an important func- 
tion, too often badly neglected or at least very inadequately perfected 
in many of our elementary schools, and still more imperfect in most 
of our high schools. This is the third, or supervisory, function. The 
teacher must supervise the pupils in their study and in their social- 
ized rwitations. They must also assist the principal in the super- 
vision £13 well tts in the direction of the student organizations and 
c^txa-tumcular enterprise?. Tftie heads of departments must direct 
fhe cooperative ^ork and ^udy of the teachers of their departments 
k 8dbpr4afeQ0 trith the griaeral' educational polioi^aad plans of the 
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principal as approved and sanctioned by^the superintendent and the 
board of education. 

They should also assist the principal in supervising the actual work 
bf instruction within their departments such manner and within 
such limits as he may speciPv The assistant* principals should be 
the right-hand man and woimi^f the .principal in all his executive 
work. They should handle all excepting the most intricate and dilli- 
cult of the cases of discipline that inevitably come up for settlement 
froiii teachers in a large school — the man dealjng mostly with tlic 
boys and the woman mostly with the girls. 

They with the stenographic clerk should take the clerical work 
entirely off the hands of the principal, performing it under his di- 
rection, thus leaving him -free to work out the larger problems of 
plans and policies, of dealing with parents, with the superintendent, 
and the board,. of directing the school government, and most impor- 
tant of all, of selecting and rochmmending teachers arid supervising 
directly the teaching in all departments. It is in this third factor, 
supervisioi\, that most schools are weak; and this weakness usually 
results from three conditions: (1) The principal is not given a suf- 
ficient number of competent assistants. More is expected of hinvu 
than is humanly possible for one man to accomplish effectively. ^ 

(‘2) The principal fails to perfect the organization by choosing 
the. personnel and distributing delegated responsibility and corre- 
sponding authority in such efficient ways that he can reserve ample 
time for supervision. 

(3) Too often the principal of a large high school, either from 
necessity or from taste and adaptability, gives too much attention to 
executive and clerical duties and to disciplinary cases, and does not 
adequately i>erfect his knowledge and skill in the theory and prac- ' 
ticc of classroom iflanageinent and instruction. Thus, he may fail 
to give effective supervision because’ the teachers feel that, his sug- 
gestions 'and criticisms lack that specific analysis and definite con- 
structiveness that is necessary to inspire confidence and to enlighten 
them specifically as to wherein and how they may improve their 
technic. . . * ' ^ . ' 

OKGANIZATION AND DIRECTION IN THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


In the second section of this chapter we have discussed specifically 
the changes in curriculum, ' content, and organization which, in 
our judgment, should be made in the Central High School. Another 
sugg^tion looking t6ward future development may be made ap-r 
propriately at this point. There seems to be a considerable number 
of pupils' .who would dfesire to take in the high school nipre .ad- 
vanced ;^urse» in {K^iencei mathema and ^cpnopaic^ than can 
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be Goffered under the 8-4 plan or the G-6-3 plan, which have al- 
ready been mentioned. For example, it is loiown that certain groups 
of boys would like to take at home advanced courses in vocational 
electrical wiring and constructioj^ automobile work, industrial and 
■ pharmaceutical chemistry, architect! ire. and surveying; and it would 
bo a great advantage to the city if such courses were offered as ad- 
vanced electives for those who might avail themselves of them by 
taking a, post-graduate year. Such courses as arc knt)wn to be 
wanted by a sullicicnt jmmbcr of pupils to justify it ocoinmucally 
miglit be offered, provided the few noce^^sarv additiojis to tlu* teach- 
ing ‘force and equipment could be made. It is believ^cd that this 
^vould soon demonstrate the desirability of adding two years of 
graduate work of collegiate grade, thus providing for a municipal 
junior college. It. would bo quite easy to pass ultimatclv from the 
8-4 plan of organization which is now in operation, or the 0-3-3 
plan, which we now rccomineud, to the G-J-4 plan, which would in- 
clude six years of el(*iHontary work, four years high>sdiool (grades 
7 to 10) and four years junior college (grade 11-12). and frt‘shman 
dnd sophomore college. Su(*h an organization y.x>uld emTblc many 
pupils to complete the first two years ofcolleirc at home with greater 
economy than tli^ could at distant institutions. Also' it won hi 
enable mauv who otherwist* coidd not affut’d to go aw’ay to <*ollegc to 
obtain two years of college work. These would enter Uncommer- 
cial, industrial, and pr-ofessional life. of the communit^with two 
more years of training than such pei’sons are now getting, and thi-^ 
would benefit the cqmmunity, because of the greater efficiency of 
these young people due to their bettor training. We believe that this 
suggestion is well worth careful thouglit oh the part of the com^ 
jiuinity. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF PUPILS. 

Kcgardiiig the organization of the pupils, it s(*eius desirable to 
make several c6juments. 

The present method of organization in class^'s and courses ap- 
pears undesirably loose and indefinite on account of the fact that 

• pupils are. allowed so much freedom in choosing Jiubjects and even 
in choosing teachers. Pupils with widely different kiius, inUuesls, 

' and capacities are thus found in the same recitafioi\ sections. This 
condition would be largely corrected by the adoption of the cur- 
•riculum organization that we have icc'Smniended, especially if 'each 
^ group of pursuing a given curriculum were organized sepa- 

rately and the r^itation sections of each curriculum were assigned 

* OGtfl^pon^mg definite group, of teachers. WHh tWs^arrange- 

and with a^ reduction (rf failures and repeaters that could be 
brought aboftt better Sii^fciohs yuvd “Supervision, the grade ot 


class grou^isV^ repi'csenl soineth$h|^ definite Coherent, ^ 
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nrul so also would the cnrricninin groups within the class, organiza- 
tions. Class organizations could then be used fis large and well 
assoitcdp- working units for cooperation in the larger community en- 
terprises 'which the school from time to time takes on. 

The extent to which the school has hkktn organized to assist in 
patriotic w’ork and other enterprises of general coimnunily interest 
is very creditable, and tliere can he no question that education in 
civic cooperation of gi*ent value to the pupils as well as work of 
value to the Nation and coinninimy have resnlted. Tt is believed 
tliai class organizations would make such conmuiiuty cooi>enition 
even more effective. 

As to suppleniontnrv and extra eurrieula students activities, the 
sc1hx)1 seemed to us to be soihewhat umleroiganized. ' Student^otivi- 
ties seem to inan^v persons a mere nuisanee, productive of nothing ' 
of value to the students, and only interfering with “the real work 
of the school,” This view is passing; and we are exuning to reali7.c 
that these student (letivities, ])i*oyided they are \vigely chosen and 
pi'operly directed and su]>ervised, afford harmless recreation and 
servo to bniaden the interests, sympathies, and intelligence of the 
l)iii’ticipants. Moreover, a fact still more important, they afford the 
best and most natural means of practice far the pupils in coopera- 
tion and team work for the accomplishment of worthy j)urposes* 
Therefore they afe of great value ns nmaus of civic training and 
education. But they must he carefully selected; and they must be’ 
efHciently organized and oHicered, and carefully and wisely con- 
trolled; directed, and supervised. The following are some of the 
typos of student organizatrions that are useful for physical, intel- 
lectual, and i*ecrcational development in a large high scho'ol if oper- ^ 
ated under carefully rules which prevent any one student 

from dissipating his or her energies by belonging to too many of 
them: School and class athletic teams; school chorus; school orches- 
tra; boys’, girls’, and mixed glee clubs and class quartets; boys’ 
and. girls’ debating societies; dramatic club, art club, science club, 
class literary, and musical societies; artd foreign-language’ clubs, 'i, 

THE SIZE OF CLASSES. • . 

With regard to thfe number of pupils in a r^italion section, it^ 
is a generally accepted principle that for the best work in the class-, 
room and for the most economical use of the tuition funds, clnss^^ 
should not be either very large orvefy small. In a subject with a 
section of five pupils, taking* one-fifth of the time and energy of a ' 
$1,500 teacher, the tuition cost per pupil per year for that subject** 
is $00, which is certainly extravagant, not, b^ause the teacher is 
, overpaid, but because his la^is fox which the coinmunity pays, is 
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unfairly apportioned among the students, some of them getting 
more ^an their equitable share of it. If many of these small classes 
-occur in a school, one of two consequences follows: Either more 
teachers are employed than ought to be, or compensation is brought 
about by making other classes too large. This is harmful in two 
^ ways: • * 

First, instruction in oversized classes is necessarily .inefficient, for 
either each pupil gets too^little individual attention or else tlie 
teacher is overburdened, and as a consequence his preparation suffers 
and he also becomes so wearied as to lose snap and efficiency. 

Second, the distribution of the tuition fund is again unfair jn 
that each pupil in a large hlass gets less than his share of what the 
tuition fuhd*is supposed to buy. For example, in a class of ^0 
pupils occupying one- fifth of the time of a $1,500 teacher the tuition 
cost per pupil per year is $7.50. Thus pupils in a section of five 
receive from the. people’s tax money eight times as many dollars per 
year in the form of tuition as pupils in a class of 40. Would an 
'democratic commimity permit such unfairness if it knew abou 
It is the business of a schwl survey to find out such things they 
exist and let the community know. 

The number of pupHs in recitation sections in the^pentiul Hi^h 
School, as reported by the teachers, is as follows : 

Number of pupils in the class: 

1 to4 
5to9 
.10 to 14 
15 to 19^. 

20 to 24 
25 to 29: 

S0^oS4 
139 

Ed over 



Total 

It will be seen 
than 10 pupils 
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this table that out of 269 sections 9 have fewer 
25 others have fewer than 15 pupils. Thus 34 
but of 269 desses, or 12.6 per tent or about one-eighth of them, are 
80 smaU^^is to be both unfair and extravagant; 127, or {t few less 
thim haff bf the classes enroll from 20 to 29 pupils, about the right 
numbers, in general, for theWiest economy and eflScienoy< Forty- 
three classes are at the limit of^ size, according to the standards of 
the North Central and Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
try Schools, or a little over it, while 38 classes, again about one- 
of iho whole number, enroll iO 6r n^ore ifupils, ahd are at 
ler t ^ ^ 
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In the gymnasium, it might be argued, large clashes csan be 
efficiently handled; and this is true, but the enrollments of the girls’' 
gymi^asium classes itoge all the way from 20 to 103. Surely 20 is 
too small a number for efficiency and economy excepting^ in a class 
in corrective gymnastics where much individual attention is needed, 
and surely excepting for, exhibition rehearsals 103 is too large ifor 
training purposes. ^ Many t)f the large classes are in- subjects Jie- 
quiring much drill work in which large numbers are not so serious 
as in subjects requiring much thought work; but although the range 
is not so gFCkt the same softs of extremes in numbers enrolled occur 
in Aoec^lasses also. For example: Expression, 18 118; algebra, 

to 39; science, 9 to 42; French, 2, 5, 10 to 31, 34, domestic 
science, 6 to 27; domestic art, 7 to 24; English, 16 to 39 ; public speak- 
ing, 3 classes, 8, 9, 16; history, 12 to 38. 

Our attention has bedi drawn to the fact that these are total en- 
rollment figures, ‘and that many of the pupils enrolled have dropped 
out, so the large classes are now actually smaller; but this condition 
which diminishes the evil at one end increases it at the other, for it 
^Iso makes the small classes smaller. 

These conditi<ms are due largely to defects in organization, most 
of which probably grow out of giving too much liberty in^ electing 
studies. There will always exist some of these inequalities that can 
not well be avoided; but when one-fourth of all the sections are either 
much larger or much sninller thaa they ought to be (accepted stand- 
,ard 25) this condition calls for earnest and careful study to the end 
that the funds for the high school shall .be more wisely and fairly 
\pcnt. ,1 

THE ORGANIZATION OP THE EXECUTIVE AND TEACHING STAFFS. 

The organization of the executive and teaching staff might be 
much improved. Evidently the clerical work faUs*short of what is 
and should be desired. We do not regard it as our functipn to sit 
in judgment on individuals; but to analyze conditions sfi a basis for 
judgment by those who are respofteible for cqnditions, , the cleri- 
cal work falls short of satisfactory efficiency this means either that 
there is insufficient clerical force, or those w^ are doing it lack the 
requisite efficiency. 

There are- einploy^ in the school a secretary and a stenographer. 
In most large, schools one clerical ;assistant who is a business-traified 
sectbtary and also a stenographer and typist is employed, and is 
able to do all the clerical w;ork of the school that. is h6t,assigned to 
ithe assistant principals . and principal’s office^ In otur judgm^ti 
much of the school’s clerical work should done by' pupils 
b^iness. deparUnent^.to direction of .th^semtaryja^ 

copjmereial This would lighten 
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and also afford real ipractical training for pnpilfi who thus aanst. 
The confidential clerical work should be done by the secretary. We 
can not see why the secretary, if thoroughly trained and competent, 
should not be able to do all the clerical and stenographic work, pro- 
vided it is organized on the principles of modem business efficiency. 

We found an elaborate system of blanks for the purpose of collect- 
ing and collating data. Most of these seemed good, but from our 
necessarily hasty study of the recording system we think tliat the 
blanks and the system might with careful study be so improved 
as to cutout a large amount of unnecessary transcription of numeri- 
cal data, with the result of saving work and increasing accuracy. 
In securing clerical and stenographic service one good salary for 
a business-trained official will seciue better service than two poor 
ones. It is poor economy to burden teachers (or assistant princi- 
pals) with much clerical work. Presumably they are trained as 
edu(^to|^ and not as clerks. These are widely different functions 
and Require ygry different 4cinds of training. 

In a school as large as the Central High School, there should be 
not one assistant principal, but two — a man and a wroman. These 
should be persons of culture and a broad and sympathetic human 
outlook, peculiarly adapted by temperament and sympathetic insight 
to xlenl with boys and girls concerning their behavior and pur- 
j)oses. But further than this they should be trained above and be- 
yond the other teachers in the theory and practice of secondary 
education. They should be real vice principals, cither of them capa- 
ble of nmning the school in the absence of the principal, and capa- 
ble of e:^ecuting any details of his policies which he may froip 
time to time delegate to one or the 6ther of them. Each of them 
should teach from one to three sections, in order to keep in intimate 
, touch, through daily experiences, with the teachers’ problems. They 
should not be burdened with much clerical work, that with wliich 
they are charged being of the administrative type such as can not 
be intnisted to clerks or secretaries. Their chief function should 
be the handling of thb individual discipline 'c&ses of the boys and 
girls, respectively ; but they should also assist the prirtcipal in siu'h 
executive, directive, and supervisory work as he may delegate to 
them. They ought especially to be able to carry but or direct edu- 
cational elt^riments in methods of instruction and class manage- 
theHt^'and to use educatit>)ial measurements in testing the r^lts. 
TMey should be the chief advisors of the principal *in traming his 
v^tucational policies aM in perfecting the detsdls of organization 
in^idl gd^partinents. In choosing such tSfflcials gr^t care ahduld be 

twining, .Sjnf^pathy, and tectf and the 


1^4 them sl^ould JbC’ ampl£fbi; seeing serviod^reqjjiring 
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We have already mentioned the advisability of securing persons 
of more than u^al qualifications for heads of the various depart- 
ments of instnictioiL These positions should be filled by promotion 
where persons of proved qualifications for them are found in the 
school; but if within any department no teacher is found who does 
not fully measure up to high standards of scholarahip in his spe- 
cialty combined with a high degree of initiative and leadership, 
or if there is no one who can rapidly develop these qualities, there 
should be no he^sitation about bringing in persons from outside the 
system to fill these positions. Heads of departments should be 
tlioroughly familiar with tlie latest and best special methods in 
tlieir subjects, should be capable of making, directing, or super- 
\ising educational experiments and measurements, and should be 
capable of directing and assisting the teaclrers of their deptyrtments 
in their round tables and special pedagogical studies. They should 
Ik; specially alive to tfte needs of their departments with relation 
to equipment; and the selection, ordering, and purchasing of equip- 
ment should be one of their special types of duty. They should 
also have a large voice in the selection of textbooks, and should 
Insist the principal or assistant principal in such work of .organiza- 
tion, direction, or supervision, within their departments as may 
from time to time be specially delegated to them. 

THE LIBRARY AND THE LIBRARIAN. 

The school library and librarian should be under the immediate 
, diiection of the principal, and just as much responsible to him as any 
teacher. She should be coequal with the teachers, and should co- 
operate with all of them, but especially with the heads of depart- 
ments. The librarian should be a suet essful teacher who has had 
thorough library training, and should be able either to give or to 
supervi.se a series of lessons in the use of libraries and reference works 
which should be a feature of the English courses in each of the high- 
school grades. The supervision and operation of the library shoujd 
beloftff entirely to her under the cooperative direction of the principal 
and me chief librarian of the city or s<*hool system. 

Tliere should be an abundance of good reference! and reading 
books appropriate to the needs of pupils in each of the depaitments. 
In most libraries the assortments of books on science, agricultui'e, 
geography and travel, civics, and vocations is altogether too'meager; 
and reference work is too sddom assigned and followed- up in these: 
suhje<^ The P'lpils shopld be trained to the reading hahit ih^thes^ 
lines^no less than jn lit^i^tpro^and histor^^^ 

ircadjn^; tables jn the :of each : where and 
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and reference during the special periods when they are needed. 
Several copies of books most often used should be installed, so that 
there may be at the same time* a copy of each book that is much 
needed in each of the several rooms assigned to a large department. 
The departmental library plan should be de^'eloped in the Central 
High School, as the library room is so small that all the library work 
of so large a school can not be efficiently carried on in it. 

THE JANITOR. 

The janitor should be under the direction and control of the 
superintendent of buildings; but the principal of the school should 
have unquestioned directive and supervisory authority over him to 
the extent of seeing, that his work is always properly done, and 
reporting him to his direct supenor, or to higher authority if neces- 
sary, in case he does not cooperate satisfactorily. (See also Chap- 
ters II and III.) 

AN ESTIMATE. 

As compared with the complete type of organization that we have 
outlined, the present organization of the Central High School has 
not I'eachedHhe highest state of efficiency, though in general it should 
not be regarded as inefficient. This has been the first year of the 
administration of the present principal. He has been working indus- 
triously on organization problems and has accomplished a commend- 
able amoimt in the improvement of many important details pertain- 
ing to the running of the school. He has a broa^d and intelligent 
outlook on the modem problems of secondary education and is keep- 
ing in touch with the best sources of information, concerning all . 
these pi-oblems as related to the school. He appears to be most kind 
and tactful in his dealings with the teachers, and they in tufn, with- 
out many exceptions, appear to be loyal to him. A general at- 
mosphere of mutual confidence and respect that is fundamental to 
harmonious relations was quite evident to the observers. This augurs 
well for the future success of the work under the present administra- 
tion. 

We l^lieve, and recommend, that the organization should he 
shaped at rapidly os is feasible toward the complete type that we 
haye outlined above. Complete and efficient organization is. funda- 
mental to the accomplishment of all the ot|ier improvements that' 
needed. 

Pl'iilCipal’s worl^ in directing the various activities of the 
“"sc^bQr'^peai's. to W esnied on about as elBc|ently as it can be with- 
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Bettor organization, involving more assistance by assistant princi- 
pals, h^ds.of departments, *and a secretary, who are competent to 
give the.ldnds of high-grade assistance that are needed, will release 
the principal from many details that now encroach on his time and^ 
energy. Freed from these important but entirely necessary mat- 
ters, the head of the school will be able to give his entire attention 
to working out administrative plans and educational policies, to 
directing the heads of the various administrative branches of the 
organization, to maintaining the contacts of the school with parents 
and community, and to personally supervising the work of the class- 
rooms. ' 

Such personal supervision should result in knowledge as to just 
where tlie weak spots in the teaching exist, as to what their specific 
causes arc, and as to what changes in methods should be brought 
al>out. The kinds of faults that are widely prevalent in the school 
should bo discussed in round tables with nil the teachers present, 
and a clear consimsus of opinion developed fes to better methods. 
The kinds of faults that are peculiar to individual teachers should 
be tactfully discussed privately with the individuals who have 
them. In all cases, criticism should be constructive and tactful, 
always showing clearly ^he better way, and inciting the teacher to 
try it of his or her own A^litjon, giving it a fair and impartial test. 
The supervisor’s best and’ most inspiring work consists in pointing 
out the specially good or excellent thin^, some of which can be 
found in the workjpf almost every teacher, and showing how the 
adoption of similar methods for accomplishing similar results would 
improve the general, level of instruction and management. Nothing 
inspires a corps of teachers more than feeling that if any one of 
them is doing particularly good piece of work in any line, he or 
she is going to receive just credit and approval for it, and that it 
muy be adopted freely and without jealousy by others to the end 
that it may contribute more potently to the general excellence and 
efliciency of the school. The supervisor who Icnows how discrim- 
inatingly to appreciate good work and commend it ju^ly and em- 
phatically without suspicion of flattery or palaver is sure to have 
the loyal and.^ovoted cooperation of those whom he supendses. 

MOHE MALE TEACHERS NEEDED. 

One of the urgent problems of the adminikration is to get into 
the school ns early as possible more representatives of the highest 
typo of manhood. Of the 53 teachers in. this school only eight, 
aside from the three militory instructors and the principal, ‘are 


men. Coimting these, ^the ratio of men to women is only 12 to 45 
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men as women is so evident and so generally recognized among 
students of education* that argument seems unncoeasary. We rec- 
ommend that when new teachers are to be appointed for the high 
schools, an earnest search be made for men to fill the position, and 
that this policy be continued until the numbers of men and of women 
in the corps are approximately equal. Only men of the highest 
qualifications should, be considered. It is harder to got such men 
for the schools than it is to get equally able and well-trained women, 
because men of the right qualifications can command higher salaries 
in other occupations than it is now common to pay them as teachers 
in high schools. To secure men of the quality that is needed, higher 
salaries than heretofore will undoubtedly have to be paid. (For a 
suggested salary schedtile, see Chapter II of this report.) 


SUPERVISED STUDY AND THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION. 

The time schediile, as now organized, provides for five recitation 
periods of one hour each, in order to allow for a certain amount of 
supervised sttidy. The fact that there are so few periods in the 
school day makes all phases of the problem of a.ssigninents of pupils 
to recitation sw'tions much more diffic\ilt. ITndo\ibtedly this is one 
cause of the bad inequalities in class enrollments, which we have 
discussed above. It increases the number of conflicts in studies* tluis 
preventing many pupils from getting certain studies in the year for 
which they are sclieduled. We Wiove in “ supervised study ’’.when 
it elHciently carried on according to definite and approved meth- 
od.s, but we believe that it is most necessary for tlie younger pupils. 
The eleventh and twelfth grades should not n^d it. In our opinion it 
would be better to organize the schedule on tKe basis of eight periods 
daily of 45 minutes each, providing double periods for supervised 
study for pupils below the eleventh grade only. ' This would also 
aPow double periods of an hour and a half each for laborator}* and 
shop work, a provision which would improve the opportunities for 
more intensive, and economical work in the laboratory subjects. 

Supervised study now carried on in this school under the ma- 
■jority of the teachers is not a success, but it might and ought to bo 
successful with all if they all knew what it means and how to carr^ 
it on according to efficient methods. It moans teaching the pupils how 
to study, pointing out the best meUiods of attack for ^ different 
iactors of each lesson und'directing them in resolving tne difficul- 
ties for themselves. It does not mean telling them exactly what .to . 
dp at every step; nor does it mean merely sitting in t^e room 
afed suppressing overt acts pf disordei^- This new type^ of teaching 
^ activity sh(\uld ])e studied and discussed in the teachers’^ rpund table, 
where 

some defimte standards 
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One of the best of the newer school methods, which we strongly 


recommend for freqtient use in this school, is the socialized recita- 
tion. In this type of class work the recitation section is or^ranized 
as a chib, with chainmin, secretary, and critic; and the pupils very 
largely plan and carry out the recitation by themselves, the teacher 
keepings in the background but directing, supervising, and assisting 
whenever necc.ssary to’ keep things gloving efficiently. The pupils 
take turns asking and answering questions, and as- a body sustain 
the chairman in maintaining orderly and efficient procedure. Such 
recitations, when successfully carried on under the direction and 
supervision of a i*esourccful teacher who has skill in doing it, pro- 
duce in the pupils a marvelous amount of poise, self-control, ini- 
tiative, and interest. We recommend that this plan be tried out by 
the teachers in all subjects to whicli it may advantageously, be ap- 
plied and that procedures and results be compared and discussed in 
teachei^’ meetings for the purpose of perfecting it and extending its 
use. 


STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Student participation in s^-government is another important fca- • 
tiira of the best modern high schools. Tliis means not that the run- 
ning of the school be turned over to the pupils, or that an elaborate 
system of court machinery be developed to handle the discipline of 
the school. It means that under the direction and control of the 
teaching staff the pupils l)e gradually trained to take upon them-. 
selves piore and more of the responsibility for the order and suc- 
cess of all the organized enterpri.ses in which they are employed 
during tlie school day. The socialized recitation is a fine example of 
the right kind of participation In self-government. So are the clubs * 
and societies that' we have already discussed. Allowing the pupils 
hugely to manage the auditorium I’neetings is another. The prin- 
ciple is not to gite over control to the pupils, but to put on them 
more and more responsibility for self-control and self-direction as 
fast as they show themselves to be sufficiently well trained to carry 
it successfully. A school in which this policy is carried on usually 
finds itself ren^rkably free from disciplinary cases, and this plan 
also affords, the finest Of fields for the development of gmuj^ initia- 
tive and .individual re-sourcefulness in the pupils. We recommend 
that a policy of . further extending the pupils’ present opportunities 
afor pai-ticipatipn in self-government be judiciously tried out in, 
the school. 

VqCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 

Another great need m,,the, organization of the school is a care- 
fully worked-out plan for educa^ and y<^tiohal..guidance,%^ 
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The making and operation of the plan should be under the direc- 
tion of a specialist in educational and vocational guidance who is 
capable of organizing the teachers for the work and directing them ' 
in it. Since many volumes haveheen written, showing the immense 
social and economic importance of this work and setting forth the 
principles in accordance with which guidance plans should be ma<le 
and operated, it is unnecessary as well as impossible adequately to 
discuss this feature here. “Vocational guidance” is taught as a 
subject of study in the school, but evidently it is not functioning 
here in any. such way. as the term itself implies, else more pupils 
would be pursuing it than the few* who now are. Vocational 
guidance is not a subject for pupils to study. It is an organized 
function for a school faculty to carry on. AVe rec-ommend that the 
development of this function of educational and vocational guid- 
ance be given very serious consideration and that if feasible it be 
undertaken under the direction of a specialist to be at^ched to the 
supervisory staff of the superintendent. It should begin not later 
than the latter part of the sixth gi*ade and bo carried on through 
the last years of the high schools. (See also Chapter IX.) 

BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT, 

The Central High School building large and generally com- 
modious and well built.’ It is well and cjirrectly lighted and fairly 
well kept. Its .most serious fault is that most of the rooms are much 
too large. On the other hand, some of them are too small for class- 
room purposes though not for committee rooms, rest rooms, etc., for 
which probably they were originally designed. There ought to be 
one or twp.study rooms on each floor, larger than any of the present 
rooms. The gymnasium is too small for both boys and gfrls in a 
school of this size. The best designs provide for two adjacent rooms, 
which may be usbd separately or thrown together by raising a roll- 
ing partition. The shops, are especially commodious and well ap- 
pointed, and are also irfrell equipped; but there is no machine shop, 
which prevents development in a line of work that is rapidly grow- 
ing in importance in Memphis. A well-equipped machine shop is 
needed. * ♦ 

The auditorium of the school has 1,168 seats. As the entire enroll- 
ment is 1,587 and the average daily attendance about 1,200, the audi- 
torium will not seat all the pupils at any one time. Besides being/ 
6(^ewhat too small for the number of pupils attending on occasions 
whendt is desirable to have the whole ^hool present, and perhaps 
al^; friends of the school from outside, the auditoriuih has two seri^ 
is that the schoo/ppy^er: plfinijs situated im- 
%nd;that the noise, and dvibi^tion of .tlii 
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engines must interfere seriously with the audibility of speakers’ 
voices. The second is that, as we are informed, the auditorium can 
not be heated and lighted without running the whole power. plant. 
Ihis fact, on account of the expense, gi*eatly limits the number of 
occiisions on which the auditorium may be used for community cen- 
ter gatherii>gs. ^ 

As a step toward the further development of the Central Higli 
School building as a community center, it might be well to seriously 
consider the erection of a se.parate but adjoining building to house 
an auditorium and gymnasium, librnry, and the home economics 
and art departments, the building to be so planned that only such 
parts of it as arc to be used in any evening gatherings need be lighted 
and heated at the times wlien tliese are held. (See also Cliap^ 
III.) The work of administration would l^'miich simplifiJd and^ 
vast amount of wasted time would be saved by the ijftstallation of an 
inteiTooia telephone system, connecting each room with the prin- 
cipal’s office. This feature is now regarded as essential to a large, 
high school as is a program clock. The installing of such a system 
might be done by the students of an advanced class in electric wiring 
and construction, under the direction of its teacher. This would 
constitute one of the best types of projects out of which such a class 
could learn the principles of electric wiring by actual experienpe in 
work of commercial value. 

The equipment of the school indicates that the school board in 
the past has intended to provide generously for this ^school, but 
much that has been provided has not received the intelligent care 
that it should have received, and much that has been provided is 
apparently not used. The school Ls not so well provided with maps 
as it should be and those in stock are not so much or so well ifsod 
as they "Ought to be. There should be an abundance of physical, 
political, and economic wall maps and blackboard outline maps, 
and also historical maps. These sho^d be frequently used Jn the 
study of English literature, history, Latin, modern languages, ahd 
geogi*aphy. Cabinets should be provided for tlu^se, where they may 
be kept when hot in use. 

The walls of the schoolrooms, should be adorned with pictures 
which are both artistic and instructive. The school Jias, such pic- 
tures, but thei*e are not so many as there mighkwell be. -Attention 
has already been called to the educative value, of artistic and tasteful 
interior decorations for schotilrooms. This is an enterprise in which 
the whole school, as well as the pupils who use certain particular 
rooms, ran be. enlisted to advantage. .Qradpating classes and the 
alumni association^ if .there is one, as there should be^ can be inter--" 

. cBted in l^slpiug, 80 thaV valuable pel^manenl fea^^ 
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In almost every department pictures and lantern slides are needed ^ 
for adequate illustration of the objects and scenes connQpted with 
the facts and events that are studied. This is particularly true of 
pcofrraphy, history, and science, ;but scarcely less so 6f Englisli liter-v 
atnre, foroi;^ lahfzuu^es and literature, and civics. Even in eco- 
nomics and mathematics lantern slidei^ of^cfirves and graphs, illus- 
trating the relations that exist between certain sets o'Pfadts, arc 
v(?ry instructive. In this^school some of these types of ilhistration 
are used, but tlicir \ise is far less general and frcq\*ont than it might 
ho to advantage. The school has a sjdendid moving-picture machine 
and four lanterns, hut on account of the scarcity of slides, or, pos- 
sibly, lack of sutli(’ient enterprise among tcachei‘s, the lanterns are 
less’ frequently in use than is desirable. 

Another feature of ilhistrative enterprise *that is prominent in 
some sc'hools b\it not so in Memphis is the muse\im feature. This 
may be developed in the fields of art, archeology, history, and 
science, and a grad\ially growii\g collection is always a so\irce ,of 
much interest and instruction to young people. Once started such 
a .museum gmws rapidly by student’s contributions and gifts by 
friends outsfdc the school. 


V, SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND itECOMMENDATIONS, 




1. The high schools of Memphis are attracting and holding for 
continuous training a smaller proportion of^ the city’s youth than 
is desirable. (See also Chapter II.) 

2. The higli-school accommodations are insufficient to provide for 
larger numbers than are now using them. 

3. Among those who are attracted to the high schools there are 
too ipany failuVes, and too many who drop out before completing 
their cuiTicvihnn, (See Chapter II.) 

4. The path along which the city must move in order to improve 
this situation involves serious consideration of the following edu- 
cational policies: 

(a) Revjsion of the elementary curriculum so as to make it 
broader, more thorough, and more vital. The teaching should be 
improved through more thorough supervision. ^ 

* (6) More care, better testing, and bettiu* judgment should be 
used in promoting pupils to the higli schools. Pupils unfitted foi 
high-school ’work should -be discovered Readier and given work in 
^pecld courses of training for the kinds of skill that they can ac- 
quire. ' Th^y should not be allpwedjtq enter and clog the high 
sclfiobls. ^ - - j ^ 

(<?) Stefts Aould be taken to provide ipore and better high-school 
I Apwmm'^atidn^ ifpr the vocational l^g 
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col(»red high school. Probably the most immediately effective step 
TV on 1(1 be the establishment* of two or more junior high schools, 
inoliuling grades 7, 8. and 9, to be housed in adequate modern build- 
ings designed f(^r tlie purpose. • * * . 

(rf)- The establislinumt in the seventh and eighth elementary 
grades and in the higli school of an efficient system of education 
arid vocational guidance, which shall enlighten the pupils concern- 
ing the nature and purposes of the high-school studies and facili- 
ties, and concerning the various industries and occupations — their 
nature, the opportunities they afford, and the kinds of ability and 
training needed for success. The importance of thinking about the 
q.ucstion of their future careers and of trying to find out what their 
capacities are shoukl be impressed on the children beginning about 
the age of 12 years. (Sc^e also Chapter IX.) 

(e) The carrying put of cc^rtain reorganizations and improvo- 
ineuts in the cnrricnluins-, teaching, and administration of the high 
schools, discirssed in ^Tis 'chapter and in the chapters on Civic 
Education ajul Cii JpHwInstruction. ^ (8<>e Chapters VI and VII.) 

5. The teachers in general rank high in j)ersonality and intel- 
lect and in most of the desirable factors of leadersliip and coop- 
eration; and nearly all of them liave intelligent conceptions of 
educatiojial values and of the huger aspects of socialized methods 
of tef\ching. JDn the other hand, nearly all of them are unskillful 
in most of the ordinary phases of class organization, management, 
and instruction, and in the development of group initiative. There ' 
is not so much nor so good teamwork among Qithci: teachers or 
pupils as, w'ith their other excellent characteristics, it is evident 
that there might l>c. The right disposition is there, but the me- 
chanics of the class direction and control have not yet been well 
worked out. (Sec* also Chapter II.) 

6. The jooin conditions are not so well attended^o as they should 

Ik?. (Sec also Chapters II and III.) ' " 

7. As means for improving those renditions we recommend the 

fcdlowing: ^ 

(a) Thai effective provision be nmde for close and thoroughly 
expert siqjiervision of the classroom work in every department. 

^ (See also Chapter II.) , * 

(?») That departmental and gent^ral teachers’ round tables should 
be held at frequent intervals, a<^ which departmental and general *. 
problems of teaching should Ke discussed by the teaehers, by de- 
^ partn\erit heads, by the prindpal, and occasionally by experts and 
siwiali^t^alled in from. oUtmde the schools. ^ • 

(c) TharaifFheads ot'depafrtmeiits only persons who have proved^ 
UK'ir.abilit^tq: k othei^'^n depurtnient^ teJiiuwork,;arid m 
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study and evaluation of methods of teaching shall receive pCrmanept 
' appointments. ^ 

{d) All teachers, but especially department heads, should be re- 
quired to study systematically standard books and articles from 
‘ current educational and psychological journals on modern educa- 
. tional problems, and especially on the principles and methods of 
high school teaching.* 

(e) It would be wise for the school board to appropriate each 
year a small amount with which to purchase for a teacher’s alcove 
; in the high-school building, several copies each of such books tie 
McMurry’s How to Study, Dewey’s How We Think, Dewey’s Democ- 
racy and Education, Thorndike’s Principles of-Teaching, Thorn- 
dike’s Brief Course in Educational Psychology, Hollister’s High 
School and Class Management, Johnjton’s Modern High Scluwd, ^ 
Monroe’s Principles of jSecondary Education, Inglis’s Principles 
of Secondary Education, Twiss’s Principles of Science Teaching, 

4 Judd’s Psychology of the HighSchdol Subjects, Parker’s .Methods 
of Teaching in High^chools, Colvin’s Introduction to High. School 
Tea'irhing, and Monroe’s Educational Measurements, or Ruggs’s Sta- 
tistical Methods in Education. These, together with such teacher’gjT 
professional jpurnals as the School Review, the Educational Re- 
view, School Scieifcepand Mathematics, the English Journal, the 
Classical Journal, the Journal of Geography^ tl\e General Science 
Quarterly, etc., should be made easily acc^ible to the high-school 
teachers. These* books and journals should be reviewed by commit- 
tees, and reports on them and chapters or topics from them should 
^ -form subjects for discussion in the general .and departmental round 
tables. 






r-^ 


(/) Teachers should be encouraged, ajid in some cases required to 
attend summer sessions at leges for special courses in their sub- 
jects or for special studies in methods. Reports on such work should 
also form topics for discussion *in the round-table meetings. 

(g) Teachers shoufd be encouraged to make experiments in meth- 
ods arid use educational measurements for testing the results of 
their work. . . 

(A) The teachers should be given opportunity to visit vone an- 
other’s classes and notes taken of the observations made during these 
visits should occasionally be made the subject of iiiipersbfial rpuiid-* 
table discussions. . These should emphasize the good points observed 
rather than the faults. 

(i) llhe teachers should be required to make written plans f6r their 
lessons. ’.A. plan Jbook espScially^ suitable for high-rschooT teachers^ 
i8ppublish«d*l?y the. i^bron-ISvans ,Cp., Columbus, Ohio. 

I® ^vMch ate Qot^|rell quaK 
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they are teachir^g. It would be wise in these cases to shift these 
teachers to other assignments in which they possibly could do better 
Avork, and assign the former classes to teachei^s who are especially 
trained and qualified for Ujaching thena. 

8. Important curriculum reorganizations are needed and should 
be carried out. 

9. The preseptaorganization of peVsonnel is imperfect and should 
be improved asVapidly as possible.* 

10. The great outstanding need of the school is mote and better 

supervision of instruction and class management, and more system- 
atic study of the applied psychology of teaching by both teachei*s 
and supervisors. ' 

11. The numbers of men ami women in the instruction staff should 
bo eq^Mlized.as rapidly as possible; but only men of the best quali- 
ficatior^ should be employed. 

VL The supervised study feature should be continued, but should 
bo ma,de more efficient; and probably the time schedule should be re- 
modeled. 

13. Other modem features of administration known as the social- 
ized recitation, and pupil participation in self-government, wliich 
are in operation to a very lirhited extent, should be further developed, 
expanded, and perfected. 

* 14. The sciiool needs more equipment -of various sorts; and bet- 
ter and more frequent u3e*shopld l>o made of that' which it already 
possesses. 

o * 



